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Py ©bridtmas. 
now 

Only the smiles, forgetting all tbe 
tears, 

Only the hopes, forgetting all tbe 
fears ! 

Life’s way is all too long, that we sbould 

bow 


Beneath the ancient burdens of 
dead pears, 


Ot Christmas past, let us remember 


Of Christmas in the future, let us speak 
Only with courage, looking for the 
best,— 
Only with bope, leaving to faith 
the rest! 
Life’s day is all too short, that we should 
seek 
To dim its brightness at our own 
bebest. 


And in the present Christmas, let us give 
All belp, from care the suffering 
to release,— 
All 3eal, to sbare our bappiness 
and peace! 
for life is long enough for love to live, 
And short enough for bitterness 
to cease, 











C. JELF-SHARP. 





























ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


From a private photograph 





A LITERARY 
SWINBURNE AND MR. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
MR. A. C. WATTS-DUNTON AT THE PINES. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


N the year 1866 the literary world of 
London was in a ferment of excite- 
ment over a new book by a young 

poet, whose name had been all but un- 
known till the year before. ‘The English 
public, even “the literary public,” is not 
wont to grow excited over the appearance 
of a volume of verse: indeed, to awaken 
its real interest, there must in a general 
way be almost as much mediocrity as 
talent ; and had not the immediate but 


more dubious success of Poems and 


recognised that a new voice had joined 
the elder music—that, in truth, a rival to 
‘Tennyson and Browning had appeared. 
For in 1865 Atalanta in Calydon had 
come like a comet from the literary 
horizon (already Chastelard had been 
written, though not published till early 
in 1866). Atalanta in Calydon was not 
a book to appeal to a wide circle of 
readers, but by the few who cared for 
literature as literature it was hailed as 
one of the most remarkable productions 
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Ballads been in some measure owing of the Victorian age, and the more 
to the way in which the book was remarkable as the work of a writer still 
assailed, the ordinary reader would have well within his “ twenties.” True, in 1860 
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promise of Algernon Swinburne had 
reached. Now and again, in the early 


sixties, a poem appeared above his signa- 
ture, and even the conventional Sfectator 
printed verse so unconventional as “ Faus- 
tine.” In 1864 short tale of the ultra- 
romantic kind appeared in Once a IVeek, 
with a fine drawing by Lawless; but 
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Mr. Meredith’s recently published A/odern 
Love had appeared in that journal, and 
the younger writer was at once in arms, 
and wrote his vigorous protest and not 
less vigorously and convincingly expressed 
appreciation—with the result that many 
readers turned to a volume of poetry 
which, though even to this day not widely 

















Mr, 
After the poitrait by D. G. Rossetti. 


“Dead Love” was too much in the genre 
of Rossetti’s ‘‘ Hand and Soul” or William 
“Morris’s short Arthurian romances to 
attract special attention. Probably more 
curiosity was aroused by a lengthy signed 
letter of protest and criticism which Mr. 
Swinburne addressed to the Sfecta/or on 
the subject of Mr. George Meredith’s 
poetry. An unsympathetic and = im- 
pertinently or foolishly worded review of 


A. C. Swinburne. 


known, is among the high achievements 
in Victorian literature, Naturally, both 
those who knew something of the young 
writer and those who read his name for 
the first time were struck by the authori- 
tative manner of the protest, by the 
‘authentic voice” behind the modestly 
worded appeal. Among those who read 
and considered was another young poet, 
who had, indeed, already heard of 
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Swinburne as one of the most promising 
of the younger men, but had not yet 
met him; and the first link in what was 
to prove a lifelong friendship, a friendship 
of exceptional intimacy and of the greatest 
literary interest, was thus formed out of 


FRIENDSHIP. 


have been published, to the like effect. 
It was not long before the logic of events 
was to bring George Meredith, A. C 
Swinburne and ‘Theodore Watts into 
personal communion. Each had already 
one: friend in common—Dante Gabriel 
































Mr. T. Watts-Dunton, 


From the drawing by Rosseltt. 


the deep admiration of two young writers 
for the genius of one not much older 
than themselves, and the mutual sense 
of the need of protest against foolish 
depreciation. For if the letter signed 
A. C, Swinburne had not appeared, 
another signed ‘Theodore Watts would 


Rossetti ; and Swinburne was also already 
intimate with William Morris and Edward 
Burne-Jones, whose friendship he had 
won at Oxford. 

‘There had been nothing like Atalanta 
in Calydon in English literature. ‘The 
effect of its publication was as though 
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a new gate had been opened in a vast 
garden, with vistas of novel and _ en- 
trancing beauty. Here the English 
language was used with new force and 
flexibility, with a subtlety beyond the 


MALI. 
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and Ballads were published, and all the 
English literary world from London to 
Edinburgh was talking about the new 
poet, few people knew anything about his 
personality, whether he was young or (as 



































The Pines, from the garden, 


Mr. Swinburne is in the upper window, Mr, Watts-Dunton is in the lower. 


achievement of Shelley himself save on 
rare occasion, and equalled only by 
Coleridge in his greatest work. Of the 
author little was known. Even when in 
the following year Chastelard and Poems 


some of the reviewers of Afalanta averred) 
of mature years, whether a Londoner or 
a countryman, a Scot or what we should 
now call an outlander—the last of these 
suppositions having some colour from the 
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The lawn at The Pines. 


(The statue in the centre was a treasured possession of D, G, Rossetti, and was given by him to Mr, Watts-Dunton.) 


fact that in his poetry there was an element 
alien to the English genius or the English 
tradition—emotions, views and sentiments 
further revealed in Songs defore Sunrise, 
where his republican sympathies and his 
worship of Mazzini, Aurelio Sath and 
Victor Hugo were given startling expres- 
sion. 

From a chronicler’s point of view, there 
is little to be said about Mr. Swinburne’s 
private life. Outwardly it has been an 
uneventful one: a happy boyhood and 
youth, in favourable and often exception- 
ally pleasant circumstances ; a few visits to 
Italy and France; early fame, happily with- 
out the penalty so often concurrent with 
a great reputation won in first manhood ; 
a few years in London as one of the most 
brilliant figures in a brilliant circle of 
genius ; and then a weariness of London, 
and of most things save poetry and the 
sea, and a withdrawal to the comparative 
-Isolation of a house near Wimbledon 
Common, where (with brief intervals on 
the South coast or in the Channel Isles, 
for Mr. Swinburne retains his old passion 
for swimming, and cannot long be away 
from the sea, which he has so loved since 


boyhood and so continuously paid homage 
to in song) he has lived for the last 
twenty-two years, with the companion- 
ship of his closest friend, the ‘Theodore 
Watts of old days, the Watts-Dunton 
of to-day. 

To a friend of Mr. Swinburne’s of long 
standing, the late Mr. William Bell Scott, 
we are indebted for one or two vivid pages 
concerning the poet’s early years. Much 
of Mr. Swinburne’s boyhood was spent at 
Capheaton in Northumberland, and at 
Wallington, the home of his grandfather’s 
neighbours, Sir Walter and Lady ‘Trevelyan. 


For a lengthy period Mr. Scott was 
occupied with ambitious mural decorations 
at Wallington, and later was_ settled 
for some years at Newcastle ; and 


from this opportunity a friendship arose 
between him and young Swinburne, 
despite the disparity in years. ‘Though 
born in London, Mr. Swinburne is in 
no other sense a Londoner, for it was 
owing to the accident of a temporary 


residence of Admiral Swinburne and. 
his wife in the Metropolis that the 
poet was not born either in the Isle 
of Wight or in Northumberland. His 
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mother, Lady Jane Henrietta Ashburnham, 
daughter of the third Earl of Ashburn- 
ham, had married Captain Charles Henry 
Swinburne, the second son of Sir John 
Edward Swinburne, of Capheaton in 
Northumberland—a representative of one 
of the oldest families in 
England. 
* Swinburne of Swinburne Castle ” ended 
apparently with one Adam de Swinburne, 
in the time of Edward I1., but the younger 
or Capheaton branch brought the family 
name into prominence again during the 
reign of Henry III., in the person of Sir 


William de Swinburne, from whom the 
poet is descended. ‘The present head 
of the family is his cousin, Sir John 


Swinburne : and it was at the family seat 
in Northumberland, or at his father’s 
beautiful home near Bonchurch in the 
Isle of Wight, that Mr. Swinburne spent 
his early boyhood. 

For many months at the time Mr. 
Scott first knew the boy who was after- 
wards to become so famous, the latter was 
at Oxford; and it was as he rode to and 
fro that Mr. Scott came to notice the 
bright-eyed, yellow-haired boy _ riding 
fast, with a hurrying look on his face and 
his ruddy locks on the wind. One day 
Mr. Scott was in the drawing-room at 
Wallington when the lad entered, in a 
state of great excitement, carrying in his 
hand an Eton school-prize, an illustrated 
volume of Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de 

farts. Mr. Scott no doubt speculated 
too far when he added in effect that here 
we have the source of all Mr. Swinburne’s 
**Gallomania,” and of the whole later 
*rancophil school.” He gives us another 
picture of the youthful poet a year or 
two later, when the Scotts were settled 
in Newcastle. Mr. Scott would come 
home, he says, and find young Swinburne 
lying on the floor before the fire, 
surrounded by books ; many of which he 
had read through with astonishing rapidity, 
and glanced at others, with a memory 
so tenacious that months or even years 
afterwards he could recall not merely 
the substance but even special arguments 
and particular passages, and the method 
and manner of their exposition. But the 
most memorable picture he has given us 
is of a winter’s day on the then wild and 
desolate ‘Tyneside coast, where he and 
Mrs. Scott, at the last moment unex- 
pectedly joined by the young Swinburne, 
then on vacation from Oxford (or perhaps 
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the North of 
The original feudal family of 
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a year or so later), had gone for a holiday. 
They walked along the wind-swept sands 
and by the grey stormy seas, while in 
his peculiar chanting voice the young 
poet recited “Laus Veneris” and the 
“Hymn to Proserpine”—never to be 
forgotten as recited in his strange in- 
tonation, which truly represented the 
white heat of the enthusiasm that had 
produced them, and “to the music of 
the breaking waves running the whole 
length of the long level sands towards 
Cullercoats, and sounding like far-off 
acclamations,” 

On several occasions Mr. Scott spoke to 
me of his early impressions of Mr. Swin- 
burne, and all he said confirmed what 
earlier or later I had heard from Rossetti, 
Burne-Jones, and others, who knew him 
at the dawn of his career. None bore out 
the early (and as it proved rash) judgment 
of the famous Master of Balliol—‘t A 
brilliant youth : too brilliant a youth : it’s 
ald youth.” I recollect Rossetti saying 
that even before the publication of 
Atalanta he had no doubt that “ A. C. S. 
would outstrip the lot of us” ; and a year 
or so before his death, Sir Edward Burne- 
Jones, when speaking of his early Oxford 
days with Morris and others, told me that 
no one could possibly be with Swinburne 
at that time, as later, and not instantly 
that he was a man of genius. 
‘There was something in his appearance,” 
he added, ‘‘ which vividly enhanced this 
look. His sensitive face, his eager eyes, 
his peculiar nervous excitability, the flame- 
like beauty of his wavy mass of hair, 
his swift speech and extraordinary swift- 
ness of thought and apprehension, and a 
certain delightful inconsequence all his 
own, made him quite the most remark- 
able, certainly the most poetic personality 
I have ever known.” ‘This portrait could 
be confirmed by Mr. Holman Hunt, Mr. 
G. I. Watts, R.A., Mr. George Meredith, 
and others. still living who remember 
the poet in his early London days, both 
before the appearance of his first high 
achievement, and after Atalanta in Caly- 
don, Chastelard, and Poems and Ballads 
had made their author’s name a signal for 
discussion throughout the whole literary 
world, and given him in less than two 
years, and while still in his “ twenties,” one 
of the highest and most assured™places 
in Victorian literature. 

lormerly Mr. Swinburne used to go often 
to the French coast or the Channel Isles, 


realise 
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and on one occasion he nearly shared the 
fate of his beloved Shelley—for, powerful 
swimmer though he has always been, he 
was swept seaward in a strong current, 
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A poetical record of the incident is 
in the poem called “Ex Voto.” ‘This 
was just after the advent of his “friend 
of friends,” ‘Theodore Watts ; and it may 
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and but for some French smacksmen, 
who saw his peril, and made sail to his 
deliverance, he would have been sucked 
under or have sunk through exhaustion. 


appropriately be said here that this love of, 
this passion for the sea, is characteristic of 
both poets, and had much in drawing them 
together. Several of Mr. Swinburne’s 
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sea-poems are inscribed directly or 
indirectly to this friend, and in_ the 
“Percy” of the beautiful prelude to Zhe 
Coming of Love, and his unnamed 
comrade, the slight subterfuge can deceive 
few. ‘The opening lines of Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s Zhe Coming of Love are so char- 
acteristic, 
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No scent of amaranth, moly, or asphodel, 

In lands that bloom above yon glittering vault, 
Could soothe me if I lost this briny smell, 
This living breath of ocean, sharp and salt. 


And just as in A Century of Rourdels 
Mr. Swinburne commemorates a swim 
in a wonderful Guernsey bay, with his 

sea-loving 





indeed, 


friend, so in 





that they é 
may be f 
quoted 
here (lines 


that will be 
familiar to 
all lovers of 
our sonnet 
literature, 
for they ap- 
peared in 
an orthodox 
fourteen- 
line version, 
as “A Starry 
Night at 
Sea,” many 
years before 
the publica- 
tion of the 
book that 
has made 
Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s 
name so 
notable in 
the world of 
poetry). 





If heaven’s 
bright halls 
are very far 
from sea, 








a poem of 
Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s, 
‘*Nature’s 
Fountain of 
Youth” (A 
Morning 
Swim off 
Guernsey 
weth a 
Friend) we 
have a like 
chronicle. 
It is very 
significant 
how wholly 
unin flu- 
enced the 
work of the 
one poet is 
by that of 
the other, 
even on a 
subject so 
dear to 
both, under 
an inspira- 
tion en- 
joyed often 
at the same 
moment, 
and perhaps 
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proudest cage. 
Outside the bars he sees a prison still : 
The self-same wood or mead or silver strear 
That lends the captive lark a joyous thrill 
Is landscape in the seabird’s prison-dream. 
So might I pine on yonder starry floor 
For sea-wind, deaf to all the singing spheres ; 
Billows like these, that never knew a shore, 
Might mock mine eyes and tease my hungry 
ears ; 


Swinburne, and one might well think, after 
his glowing pages filled with the sound and 
glamour of ocean, his many unforgettable 
passages, his innumerable lines of ‘“ the 
deep divine dark dayshine of the sea,” and 
its every voice and aspect, that there was 
no epithet—no further music with the 
salt in it, left for other singers, Yet in this 
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short poem, a sonnet, with its affectionate 
close and its beautiful last words, 


‘“Where the roofs of rainbows bend 

Over the magic wonders of the world,” 

there are music and colour and _ rich 
sound so novel and individual as this : 

‘© As if the Spring’s fresh groves should change and 
To dark green woods of Orient terebinth, [shake 
Then break to bloom of England’s hyacinth, 
So ’neath us change the waves .. .” 
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billowy squadrons of tide and_ wind,” 
Mr. Watts-Dunton is always himself. He, 
too, has his unforgettable lines, if with- 
out the alliterative magic of ‘The deep 
divine dark dayshine of the sea,” .. . as, 
for example, “ ‘The moving lawns whose 
verdure never cloys.” 

Much of Mr. Swinburne’s early life was 
spent near the sea, and it was the sea 
that from boyhood above all else inspired 
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But whether he write in the wrought 
language of imaginative art, or in the 
simple language of spontaneous emotion, — 
as in the lines 


‘© And smell the sea! no breath of wood or 
field 
Like scent of seaweed rich of morn and 
brine,” — . 
whether his lines reflect the peacock 


colours of still havens, or echo “the 


his imagination. Even a work so classical 
in form, and of a nature so remote from 
personal experience as Lrechtheus, ends 
with “the friendship and fame of ‘the 
sea.” An old friend of Mr. Swinburne 
has told me of the poet, as a young 
boy at his father’s beautiful place, East 
Dene, near Bonchurch, in the Isle of 
Wight—the Bonchurch that inspired, and 
where was composed, the lovely lyric 
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“The Forsaken Garden”—of how he 
was moved to a passionate indignation 
when any of the small-souled creatures 
who delight in slaying wantonly shot or 
wounded the white seamews for ever flying 
about that shore. 

In Zhe Coming of Love we have the 
picture of another boy-poet, with a like 
love and a like passion of indignation ; 
and it should be added that the original 
version of this poem (or of the earlier 
part of it) was written before the two 
poet-friends came together in intimacy. 
In Mr. Watts-Dunton’s “‘ Mother Carey’s 
Chicken,” in the fifth section of Zhe 
Coming of Love—which, with his noble 
‘Ballad of the Armada’ in ‘Christmas 


at the Mermaid,” and “The Angel of 


the Channel,” stands for his highest 
achievement in his shorter lyrical com- 
positions—the reader will find some 
delightful autobiographical touches ; true 
imaginatively, as in the half-conscious 
retrospect of Shelley in “ Alastor” or of 
Mr. Swinburne in “ Thalassius ” and 
true in actuality, as veritable reminis- 
cence :— 


“ 


“Tis I, thy friend, who once, a child of six, 
To find where Mother Carey fed her chicks, 
Climbed up the boat and then with bramble 

sticks 
Tried all in vain to scull... 
Thy friend who shared thy Paradise of Storm, 
The little dreamer of the cliffs and coves... .” 


But this independence of contemporary 
vogues and influences characterises all 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s work, whether in 
verse or prose, whether in romance or 
criticism, or in that analysis and exposition 
of the natural history of minds of which 
Ste. Beuve speaks. It was as a poet that 
Mr. Watts-Dunton’s energies were first 
exercised, but this for a long time was 
known only to his poetical friends. ‘The 
criticism came many years afterwards, 
and, as Rossetti used to say, “ his critical 
work consists of generalisations of his 
own experience in the poet’s workshop.” 
For many years he was known only 
in his capacity as a critic: ‘our ablest 
critics hitherto have been  18-carat— 
Theodore Watts goes nearer the pure 
article,” James Russell Lowell is reported 
to have remarked. But every reader can 
now estimate for himself Mr. Watts- 
Dunton’s position as an original creative 
writer, as well as the claims of the author’s 
friends who rank him so high in con- 
temporary literature. ‘The deep impression 
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made by Ay/win may perhaps be gauged 
by the fact that in the Annals of Politics 
and Culture, by Mr. G. P. Gooch and 
Lord Acton, just published by the Cam- 
bridge University Press, AyZzein is put at 
the head of the three principal books of 
all kinds published in England in 1898. 

It was no doubt Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
exceptionally wide training and deep 
culture, and perhaps in some measure 
combined modesty and __ indifference, 
which for so long, prevented his publish- 
ing any volume either of prose or verse. 
For many years before the publication 
of Aylwin, however, his varied and 
influential contributions to periodicals 
(notably Zhe Atheneum and the £x- 
cyclopedia Britannica), along with his 
personal qualities, won him the friendli- 
ness and esteem of nearly all his eminent 
literary contemporaries, and the devoted 
attachment of men such as_ Rossetti 
and William Morris, George Borrow and 
Russell Lowell, Alfred ‘Tennyson and 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Born a 
little earlier than the last named (at St. 
Ives, in Huntingdonshire), he was the 
co-mate in distinctive aims and abilities 
not only with Rossetti and George Mere- 
dith, but with Browning and Tennyson. 
In a word, Mr. Watts-Dunton has known 
more or less intimately most of the dis- 
tinguished men and women of our time 
—and I am sure I do him no less than 
justice when I add that perhaps in love 
and remembrance there are others, in 
“humble life,” held by him no _ less 
dearly, more dearly it may be, than even 
the most loved of these. Any one may 
find all the data of Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
literary life in the easily accessible 
biographies in Chambers’ LEncydopedia 
and Celebrities of the Century: his best 
biography is written in the now famous 
romance wherein the hero, Henry Aylwin, 
is from first to last a personal revelation, 
even when not biographical in outer fact 
and circumstance—and in the poetic 
sequel to AyZwin contained in his new 
volume of poems, in which is set forth 
in so new and vivid a fashion the story 
of Sinfi Lovell and the beautiful gypsy 
girl, Rhona Boswell. 

Doubtless if the author of Ay/win were 
asked to divide the story of his life into 
sections he would say, “ ‘The outstand- 
ing names which for myself mark off 
the chief periods in my life are George 
Borrow, ‘Tennyson, Rossetti, Morris, 
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Swinburne.” With three of these, at 
least, the name of Theodore Watts- 
Dunton is indissolubly united. No two 
men were ever dearer comrades than were 
“ Aylwin” and William Morris, who, just 
before his death, had undertaken to publish 
The Coming of Love; no two men of letters 
had ever a finer or more dignified friend- 
ship than that between Theodore Watts 
and the late Lord Tennyson; but linked 
by the chance of life, kindred powers, and 
unselfish 
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generous allegiance, but also to meet in 
his box at the theatre the French poet, 
who in some respects was greater than 
“the Master” himself, and certainly stood 
only second among the modern poets of 
France, Leconte de Lisle. 

Although for more than twenty-two 
years the two friends who form the subject 
of these notes have lived for the greater 
part of each year at The Pines, on Putney 
Hill, Mr. Watts-Dunton (the second 

surname, 





devotion, 
posterity 
might well 
hold in 
affection- 
ateremem- 
brance 
(even if no 
book were 
extant as 
warrant of 
former 
reputa- 
tion) the 
name of 
Theodore 
Watts- 
Dunton 
with those 
of Dante 
Gabriel 
Rossetti 
and A\l- 
gernon 
Charles 
S win- 
burne. 
After 
the period 
ending 
with Songs 
b e fo Tr e€ 


Sunrise 








that of his 
mother, 
was as- 
sumed a 
few years 
ago) has 
not been 
so rigor- 
ously a 
stay-at- 
home as 
Mr. Swin- 
burne. 
Indeed, 
during the 
later years 
of Ros- 
setti’s life, 
he was 
wont to 
spend two 
or more 
nights of 
each week 
at the 
lonely old 
house in 
Cheyne 
Walk, and 


sometimes 
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Mr. Swin- 
burne 
seldom left England. His one journey 
that has any literary interest is that which, 
with Watts-Dunton, he made to Paris in 
1882, to be present, by express invitation, 
at the performance of Victor Hugo’s Le 
Roi S’Amuse—a literary and dramatic 
vent which brought to the French capital 
many of the most distinguished men of 
every country. On this occasion Mr. 
Swinburne was able not only to pay 
homage in person for the first time to the 
great Frenchman, who had ever had his 


A corner in the garden at The Pines. 


Bay, etc.) 
for a long 
period was with Rossetti elsewhere, 
ministering with friendly love to his 
companion’s occasional fits of mental and 
bodily depression. Often, too, he spent 
weeks at Kelmscott Manor with Rossetti 
or William Morris, and latterly lunched 
on Sundays with Morris at Kelmscott 
House in Hammersmith; and was an 
ever welcome as well as till almost the 
last days of Lord Tennyson a frequent 
guest at Aldworth and Farringford. But 
more and more he, too, has been content 
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to remain at The Pines, except when the 
two friends go in the autumn to the sea- 
coast —often of late to the less picturesque 
and frequented parts, to quiet sea-bathing 
places such as Lancing. 

At their joint home each lives a busy and 
yet serene life. Most of Mr. Swinburne’s 
time is spent in the open air or in his 
pleasant study on the first floor of ‘The 
Pines: often in the long, tree-shadowed, 
secluded garden,—or natural alley, for 
there is little of the conventional villa- 
garden—or in long rambles on Wimble- 
don Common. Mr. Swinburne never 
writes out of doors, nor uses the garden 
for what Rossetti was wont to call (though 
rarely to use as) ‘fa thought-walk.” Here, 
however, Mr. Watts-Dunton spends much 
of his time, loving well to remember, to 
think, and to dream, under the green 
boughs which recall youth and Rhona 
Loswell, and much that has happened 
since the old gypsy days. Here, too, 
occasionally, the friends spend an hour 
or so resting and chatting. Mr. Swin- 
burne, like Lord ‘Tennyson, has no great 
love of seeing strangers; but the many 
visitors to-Mr. Watts-Dunton make daily 
demands upon his time. Of an after- 
noon the front door is seldom left long 
unopened, for this “partner in The Pines” 
has not only a multitude of friends and 
acquaintances, but is constantly being 
sought by strangers on one literary plea 
or another. And a very delightful garden 
it is, with its high waving elms and 
beeches beyond, and its pretty corner 
behind the cherry-trees with the statue 
of a bending nymph, or its mid-space 
where stands a fine statue of the Vatican 
Venus, once the occupant of a like 
commanding situation in Rossetti’s garden 
at Cheyne Walk. 

No wonder the introduced “ friends 
and acquaintances” of friends and 
acquaintances seek entry to ‘The Pines, 
for the ground floor—that occupied by 
Mr. Watts Dunton—is a veritable museum 
of treasures for the amateur of art and 
literature. In the dining-room, with its 
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French windows opening on the garden, 
are many paintings and drawings by 
Rossetti, including the painter-poet’s fine 
portrait of Mr. Watts-Dunton himself. 
Here, too, is the painting by Mr. Dunn of 
Rossetti’s studio-study, with its excellent 
likeness of the poet-painter (characteristic, 
too, with his double spectacles), and of his 
“friend of friends.” On the wall opposite 
the fireplace are three  oil-paintings 
specially treasured by their -possessor—a 
portrait of Rhona Boswell, a portrait of 
Sinfi Lovell, and a picture in which Rhona, 
dancing before a gypsy camp in a wild 
country, appears. It would take a long 
article to describe what else of interest is 
in this room, or in the adjoining room— 
a veritable wilderness of books, a jungle 
such as De Quincey almost disappeared 
in at the little house in Lasswade !—with 
its fantastic Chinese smoking divan and 
the famous old Lacquer portico which 
was once Rossetti’s pride, and has long 
been the envy of amateurs. On the walls 
of the staircase, too, leading to Mr. 
Swinburne’s study upstairs, are many 
beautiful drawings by different artists, all 
personal gifts—among them the lovely 
drawing of a recumbent woman, by 
Rossetti, here reproduced. 

But now enough! For the rest, 
Mr. Swinburne and Mr. Watts-Dunton 
live their own life, and with that we have 
no concern. It is pleasant, and must 
suffice, to know of this long, worthy, and 
unbroken friendship—one of the most 
notable friendships in later literary 
history. 

Let this article appropiiately end with 
the last lines of a sonnet by one of the 
two poet friends, entitled “The Christmas 
Tree at ‘The Pines’”— 

= . . . . . . . . 

And as to us, dear friend, the carols sung 

Are fresh as ever. Bright is yonder bough 


Of mistletoe as that which shone and swung 
When you and I and Friendship made a vow 
That Childhood’s Christmas still should seal 

each brow 

Friendship’s, and yours, and mine—and keep 


” 


us young. 
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WHITE MAIDEN DEAD. 
BY ALFRED OLLIVANT 
I, 


Beet her in the tender snow, 
Lay her low 

Where the lady-birches bow, 

Wringing widow’d hands in woe, 

For her sake who loved them so 
Long ago; 

Where the grey-eyed waters flow, 

Where the white wind still shall blow 
On her brow. 


Il. 


Lap her fondly; lay her low 
In her fair and frosty bed, 
While the tresses of the snow 

Fondle her familiar head: 
She shall sleep; and bedded so, 
When she wakes she shall not know, 
Dear, dead maid, that she is dead. 
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THE GREY WIG. 
BY I. ZANGWILL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK CRAIG. 


with prudence—to shelter themselves under 
her roof and as near it as possible. Her 
“HEY ~~ both — styled themselves house being a profitable warren of American 
“Madame,” but only the younger  art-students, tempered by native journalists 

of the old ladies had been married. and decadent poets, she could, moreover, 
Madame Valiére was still a demozselle, but afford to let the old ladies off coffee and 
as she drew towards sixty it had seemed candles. They were at liberty to prepare 


more convenadble to possess a mature label. their own déjeuner in winter or to buy it 
Certainly Madame Dépine had no visible outside in summer; they could burn their 
matrimonial advantages over her fellow- own candles or sit in the dark, as the heart 


lolger at the Hotel des Tourterelles, though in them pleased ; and thus they were as 
in the symmetrical cemetery of Montparnasse cheaply niched as any one in the gay city. 
(Section 22) wreaths of glass beads testified Rentidres after their meticulous fashion, 
to a copious domesticity in the far past, and they drew a ridiculous but regular amount 
a newspaper picture of a chasseur @Afrigue from the mysterious coffers of the Crédit 
pinned over her bed recalled—though only — Lyonnais. 


the uniform was the dead soldier’s—the son But though they met continuously in the 
she .had contributed to France’s colonial musty corridor, and even dined—when they 

° ° e ° . xs 2 ° 8 
empire. Practically it was two old maids— did dine—at the same crémerie, they never 


or two lone widows—whose boots turned spoke toeach other. Madame la Propri¢taire 
pointed toes towards each other in the dark — was the channel through which they sucked 
cranny of the rambling, fusty corridor of the each other’s history, for though they had 
sky-floor. Madame Dépine was round, and both known her in their girlish days at 
grew dumpier with age ; “ Madame” Vali¢re =‘ Tonnerre, in the department of Yonne, they 
was long, and grew slimmer. Otherwise had not knowneach other. Madame Valiére 
their lives ran parallel. Forthe true Madame (Madame Dépine learnt, and it seemed to 
of the establishment you had to turn to’ explain the frigidity of her neighbour's 
Madame la Propriétaire, with her buxom manner) still trailed clouds of glory from the 
bookkeeper of a daughter and her tame _ service of a princess a quarter of a century 
baggage-bearing husband. This full-blooded, before. Her refusal to wink at the princess’s 
jovial creature, with her swart moustache, goings-on, her austere, if provincial, regard 
represented the only Parisian success of for the convenances, had cost her the place, 
three provincial lives, and, in her good- and from these purpureal heights she had 
nature, had permitted her decayed towns- fallen lower and lower, till she struck the 
women—at as low a rent as was compatible attic of the Hétel des Tourterelles, 
Copyright rgor by I, Zangwii!l 
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But even a haloed past does not give one 
alicence to annoy one’s neighbours, Madame 
Dépine felt resentfully, and she hated 
Madame Valiére as a haughty minion of 
royalty, who kept a cough, which barked 
loudest in the silence of the night. 

“ Why doesn’t she go to the hospital, your 
princess?” she complained to Madame la 
Propriétaire. 

“Since she is able to nurse herself at 
home,” the opulent-bosomed hostess replied 
with a shrug. 

“ At the expense of other people,” Madame 
Dépine retorted bitterly. “I shall die of her 
cough, I am sure of it.” 

Madame showed her white teeth sweetly. 
“Then it is you who should go to the hos- 
pital.” 


Il. 


Time wrote wrinkles enough on the brows 
of the two old ladies, but his frosty finger 
never touched their glossy brown hair, for 
both wore wigs of nearly the same shade. 
These wigs were almost symbolic of the 
evenness of their existence, which had got 
beyond the reach of happenings. The 
Church calendar, so richly dyed with figures 
of saints and martyrs, filled life with colour 
enough, and fast-days were almost as wel- 
come as feast-days, for if the latter warmed 
the general air, the former cloaked economy 
with dignity. As for J/ardi Gras, that 
shook you up for weeks, even though you 
did not venture out of your apartment ; the 
gay seipentine streamers remained round 
one’s soul as round the trees. 

At intervals, indeed, secular excitements 
broke the even tenor. A country cousin 
would call upon the important Parisian 
relative, and be received, not in the little 
bedroom, but in state in the mustily magni- 
ficent salon of the hotel—all gold mirrors 
and mouldiness—which the poor country 
mouse vaguely accepted as part of the 


glories of Paris and success. Madame 
Dépine would don her ponderous gold 
brooch, sole salvage of her bourgeois 


prosperity ; while, if the visitor were for 
Madame Valiére, that grande dame would 
hang from her yellow, shrivelled neck the 
long gold chain and the old-fashioned watch, 
whose hands still seemed to point to regal 
hours. 

Another break in the monotony was the 
day on which the lottery was drawn—the day 
of the pagan god of Luck. What delicious 
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hopes of wealth flamed in these withered 
breasts, only to turn grey and cold when 
the blank was theirs again, but not the less 
to soar up again with each fresh investment 
towards the heaven of the hundred thousand 
francs! But if ever Madame Dépine 
stumbled on Madame Valiére buying a 
section of a dz//et at the lottery agent’s, she 
insisted on having her own slice cut from 
another number. Fortune itself would be 
robbed of its sweet if the “ Princess” should 
share it. Even their common failure to win 
a sou did not draw them from their freezing 
depths of silence, from which every passing 
year made it more difficult toemerge. Some 
greater conjuncture was needed for that. 

It came when Madame la Propriétaire 
made her début one fine morning in a grey 
wig. 


III. 

Hitherto that portly lady’s hair had been 
black. But now, as suddenly as darkness 
vanishes in a tropic dawn, it was become 
light. No gradual approach of the grey, for 


the black had been equally artificial. The 
wig is the region without twilight. Only 


in the swart moustache had the grey crept 
on, so that perhaps the growing incongruity 
had necessitated the sudden surrender to age. 

To both Madame Dépine and Madame 
Valiére the grey wig came like a blow on 
the heart. 

It was a grisly embodiment of their secret 
griefs, a tantalising vision of the unattainable. 
To glide reputably into a grey wig had been 
for years their dearest desire. As each 
saw herself getting older and older, saw her 
complexion fade and the crow’s-feet gather, 
and her eyes grow hollow, and her teeth 
fall out and her cheeks fall in, so did the 
impropriety of her brown wig strike more 
and more humiliatingly to her soul. But 
how should a poor old woman ever accu- 
mulate enough for a new wig? One might 
as well cry for the moon—or a set of false 
teeth. Unless, indeed, the lottery ? 

And so, when Madame Dépine received 
a sister-in-law from Tonnerre, or Madame 
Valiére’s nephew came up by the excursion 
train from that same quiet and incongruously 
christened townlet, the Parisian personage 
would the visitor in the darkest 
corner of the salon, with her back to the 
light, and a big bonnet on her head—an 
imposing figure repeated duskily in the gold 
mirrors. These visits, instead of a relief, 





receive 
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became a terror. Even a provincial knows 
it is not convenable for an old woman to 
wear a brown wig. And Tonnerre kept 
strict record of birthdays. 

Tears of shame and misery had wetted the 
old ladies’ hired pillows, as under the threat 
of a provincial visitation they had tossed 
sleepless in similar solicitude, and their 
wigs, had they not been wigs, would have 
turned grey of themselves. Their only 
consolation had been that neither outdid the 
other, and so long as each saw the other’s 
brown wig, they had refrained from facing 
the dread possibility of having to sell off 
their jewellery in a desperate effort of 
emulation. Gradually Madame Dépine had 
grown to wear her wig with vindictive en- 
durance, and Madame Valiére to wear hers 
with gentle resignation. And now, here was 
Madame la Propriétaire, a woman five years 
younger and ten years better-preserved, 
putting them both to the public blush, 
drawing the hotel’s attention to what the 
hotel might have overlooked, in its long 
habituation to their surmounting brownness. 

More morbidly conscious than ever of a 
young head on old shoulders, the old ladies 
no longer paused at the bureau to exchange 
the news with Madame or even with her 
black-haired bookkeeping daughter. No 
more lounging against the newel under the 
carved torch-bearer, while the journalist of 
the fourth floor spat at the Dreyfusites, and 
the poet of the ev¢reso/ threw versified vitriol 
at perfidious Albion. For the first time, 
too—losing their channel of communica- 
tion—they grew out of touch with each 
other’s microscopic affairs, and their mutual 


detestation increased with their resentful 
ignorance. And so, shrinking and silent, 


and protected as far as possible by their big 
bonnets, the squat Madame Dépine and the 
skinny Madame Valiére toiled up and down 
the dark, fusty stairs of the Hotel des 
Tourterelles, often brushing against each 
other, yet sundered by icy infinities. And 
the endurance on Madame Dépine’s round 
face became more vindictive, and gentler 
grew the resignation on the angular visage 
of Madame Valiére. 


IV. 


“ Tiens / Madame Dépine, one never sees 
you now.” Madame la Propriétaire was 
blocking the threshold, preventing her exit. 
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“JT was almost thinking you had veritably 
died of Madame Valiére’s cough.” 

“One has received my rent, the Monday,” 
the little old lady replied frigidly. 

“Oh! la! la!” Madame waved her 
plump hands. “And La Valiére, too, makes 
herself invisible. What has then happened 
to both of you? Is it that you are doing 
a penance together ?” 

“ Hist !” said Madame Dépine, flushing. 

For at this moment Madame Valitre 
appeared on the pavement outside bearing 
a long French roll and a bag of figs, which 
make an excellent lunch at low water. 
Madame la Propriétaire, dominatingly be- 
striding her doorstep, was sandwiched 
between the two old ladies, her wig aggres- 
sively grey between the two browns. 
Madame Valiére halted awkwardly, a bronze 
blush mounting to match her wig. To be 
seen by Madame Dépine carrying in her 
meagre provisions was humiliation enough ; 
to be juxtaposited with a grey wig was 
unbearable. 

“ Maman, maman, the English monsieur 
will not pay two francs for his dinner!” 
And the distressed bookkeeper, bill in hand, 
shattered the trio. 


“ And why will he not pay?” Fire leapt 


-into the black eyes. 


“ He says you told him the night he came 
that by arrangement he could have his 
dinners for one franc fifty.” 

Madame la Propriétaire made two strides 
towards the refractory English monsieur. 
“7 told you one franc fifty? For deuner, 
yes, as many luncheons as you can eat. 
But for dinner? You eat with usas one of 
the family, and viz compris and café \ike- 
wise, and it should be all for one franc fifty ! 
Mon Dieu! it ruin oneself. Come 
here.” And she seized the surprised Anglo- 
Saxon by the wrist and dragged him towards 
a painted tablet of prices that hung in a dark 
niche of the hall. “I have kept this hotel 
for twenty years, I have grown grey in the 
service of artists and students, and this is 
the first time one has demanded dinner for 
one franc fifty ! ” 

“She has grown grey!” contemptuously 
muttered Madame Valiére. 

“Grey ? She!” repeated Madame Dépine, 
with no less bitterness. “It is only to give 
herself the air of a grande dame \” 

Then both started, and coloured to the 
roots of their wigs. Simultaneously they 
realised that they had spoken to each other. 


is to 
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V. 

As they went up the stairs together-—for 
Madame Dépine had quite forgotten she was 
going out—an immense relief enlarged their 
souls. Merely to mention the grey wig had 
been a vent for all this morbid brooding ; to 
abuse Madame la Propri¢taire into the bar- 
gain was to pass from the long isolation into 
a subtle sympathy. 

“T wonder if she did say one franc fifty,” 
observed Madame Valitre reflectively. 

“ Without doubt,” Madame Dépine replied 
viciously. “And fifty centimes a day soon 
mount up to a grey wig.” 

“Not so soon,” sighed Madame Valiére. 

“But then it is not only one client that she 
cheats.” 

“Ah! at that rate wigs fall from the 
skies,” admitted Madame Valiére. 

“Especially if one has not to give dowries 


to one’s nieces,” said Madame Dépine 
boldly. 
“And if one is mean on New Year’s 


Day,” returned Madame Valiére, with a 
shade less of mendacity. 

They inhaled the immemorial airlessness 
of the staircase as if they were breathing the 
free air of the forests depicted on its dirty- 
brown wall-paper. It was the new atmo- 
sphere of self-respect that they were really 
absorbing. Each had at last explained her- 
self and her brown wig to the other. An 
immaculate honesty (that would scorn to 
overcharge fifty centimes even to uz An- 
glais), complicated with unwedded nieces in 
one case, with a royal shower of New Year’s 
gifts in the other, had kept them from selfish, 
if seemly, hoary-headedness. 

“Ah! here is my floor,” panted Madame 
Valiére at length, with an air of indicating it 
to a thorough stranger. ‘“ Will you not come 
into my room and eat a fig? They are very 
healthy between meals.” 

Madame Dépine accepted the invitation, 
and entering her own corner of the corridor 
with a responsive air of foreign exploration, 
passed behind the door through whose 
keyhole she had so often peered. Ah! no 
wonder she had detected nothing abnormal. 
The room was a facsimile of her own—the 
same bed with the same quilt over it and 
the same crucifix above it, the same little 
table with the same books of devotion, 
the same washstand with the same tiny jug 
and basin, the same rusted, fireless grate. 
The wardrobe, like her own, was merely 
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a pair of moth-eaten tartan curtains, 
concealing both pegs and garments from 
her curiosity. The only sense of differ- 
ence came subtly from the folding win- 
dows, below whose railed balcony showed 
another view of the quarter, with steam- 
trams—diminished to toy trains—puffing 
past to the suburbs. But as Madame 
Dépine’s eyes roved from these to the 
mantelpiece, she caught sight of an oval 
miniature of an elegant young 
who was jewelled in places, and 
corresponded exactly with her idea of a 
princess ! 

To disguise her access of respect, she said 
abruptly : “It must be very noisy here from 
the steam-trams.” 

“Tt is what I love, the bustle of life,” 
replied Madame Valiére simply. 

“Ah!” said Madame Dépine, impressed 
beyond masking- point, “ I suppose when one 
has had the habit of Courts——” 

Madame Vali¢re shuddered unexpectedly. 
“Let us not speak of it. Take a fig.” 
But Madame Dépine persisted 
she took the fig. 


woman, 
many 


though 
“Ah! those were brave 
days when we had still an Emperor and an 
Empress to drive to the 
equipages and outriders. 
it was !” 

“But the President has also” 
coughing interrupted 
“has also outriders.” 


their 
Ah, how pretty 


Bois with 


a fit of 
Madame Vali¢re— 


“But he is so bourgeois—a mere man of 
the people,” said Madame Dépine. 

“They are the most decent sort of folk. 
But do you not feel cold? I will light a 
fire.” She bent towards the wood-box. 

‘** No, no ; do not trouble. 
in a moment. 
my room.” 

“Then suppose we go and sit there,” said 
poor Madame Valiére. . 

Poor Madame Dépine was seized with a 
cough, more protracted than any of which 
she had complained. 

“Provided it has not gone out in my 
absence,” she stammered at last. “I will go 
first and see if it is in good trim.” 

“No, no; it is not worth the trouble of 
moving.” And Madame Valiére drew her 
street-cloak closer round her slim form. 
“ But I have lived so long in Russia, I forget 
people call this cold.” 

“Ah! the princess travelled far?” said 
Madame Dépine eagerly. 

“ Too far,” replied Madame Valiére, with 


I shall be going 
I‘have a large fire blazing in 
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a flash of Gallic wit. “But who has told 
you of the princess ?” 

“ Madame la Propriétaire, naturally.” 

‘ She talks too much—she and her wig !” 

“Tf only she didn’t imagine herself a 
powdered marquise in it! To see her 
standing before the mirror in the salon !” 

“The beautiful assented 
Madame Valiére. 

“Ah! but I don’t forget—if she does— 
that her mother wheeled a fruit-barrow 
through the streets of Tonnerre.” 

“Ah! yes, I knew you 
Tonnerre—dear Tonnerre !” 

“ How did you know ?” 

“ Naturally, Madame la Propriétaire.” 

“The old gossip!” Madame 
Dépine—“ though not so old as she feigns. 
But did she tell you of her mother, too, and 
the fruit-barrow ?” 

“T knew her mother—zvze brave femme.” 

“T do not say not,” said' Madame Dépine, 
a whit disconcerted. 
one’s mother 
seasons ——” 

“Provided she sold fruit as good as this! 
Take another fig, I beg of you.” 

“Thank you. These are indeed excellent,” 
said Madame Dépine. “ She owed all her 
good fortune to a coup in the lottery.” 

“Ah, the lottery!” Madame Valiére 
sighed. Before the eyes of both rose the 
vision of a lucky number and a grey wig. 


spectacle !” 


were from 


cried 


“ Nevertheless, when 


is a merchant of the four 


VI. 

The acquaintanceship ripened. It was 
not only their common grievances against 
fate and Madame la Propriétaire : they were 
linked by the sheer physical fact that each 
was the only person to whoin the other could 
talk without the morbid consciousness ‘of an 
eye scrutinising the unseemly brown wig. 
It became quite natural, therefore, for 
Madame Dépine to stroll into her “ Prin- 
cess’s ” room, and they soon slid into dividing 
the cost of the fire. That was more than an 
economy, for neither could afford a fire alone. 
It was an easy transition to the discovery 
that coffee could be made more cheaply for 
two, and that the same candle would light 
two persons, provided they sat in the same 
room. And if they did not fall out of the 
habit of companionship even at the crémerie, 
though “two portions for one” were not 
served, their union at least kept the sexa- 
genarians in countenance. Two brown wigs 
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give each other a moral support, are on the 
way to a fashion. 

But there was more than wigs and cheese- 
parings in their camaraderie. Madame 
Dépine found a fathomless mine of edifica- 
tion in Madame Valiére’s reminiscences, 
which she skilfully extracted from her, finding 
the average ore rich with noble streaks, 
though the old tirewoman had an obstinate 
way of harking back to her girlhood, which 
made some delvings result in mere earth, 

On the Day of the Dead Madame Dépine 
emerged into importance, taking her friend 
with her to the Cemetery Montparnasse to 
see the glass flowers blooming immortally 
over the graves of her husband and children, 
Madame Dépine paid the omnibus for both 
(inside places), and felt, for once, superior 
to the poor “Princess,” who had never 
known the realities of love and death, 


VII. 


The months passed. Another of Madame 
Valiére’s teeth fell out. Madame Dépine’s 
cheeks grew more pendulous, But their 
brown wigs remained as fadeless as the 
cemetery flowers. 

One day they passed the _hairdresser’s 
shop together. It was indeed next to the 
tobacconist’s, so not easy to avoid, whenever 
one wanted a stamp or a postcard. In the 
window, amid pendant plaits of divers hues, 
bloomed two wax busts of females—the 
one young and coquettish and golden-haired, 
the other aristocratic in a distinguished grey 
wig. Both wore diamond rosettes in their 
hair and ropes of pearls round their necks. 
The old ladies’ eyes met, then turned away. 

“If one demanded the price!” said 
Madame Dépine (who had already done so 
twice). 

“Tt is an idea!” agreed Madame Valicre. 

“The day will come when one’s nieces 
will be married.” 

“ But scarcely when New Year’s Day shall 
cease to be,” the “ Princess” sighed. 

“ Still, one might win in the lottery !” 

“Ah! true. Let us enter, then.” 

“One will be enough. You go.” Madame 
Dépine rather dreaded the coifeur, whom 
intercourse with jocose students had made 
severe. 

But Madame Valiére shrank back shyly. 
“No, let us both go.” She added, with a 
smile to cover her timidity ; “Two heads 
are better than one,” 
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“Vou are right. He will name a lower 
price in the hope of two orders.” And, 
pushing the “ Princess” before her like a 
turret of defence, Madame Dépine wheeled 
her into the ladies’ department. 

The coifur, who was washing the head 
of an American girl, looked up ungraciously. 
As he perceived the outer circumference 
of Madame Dépine projecting on either 
side of her turret, he emitted a glacial 
“ Bon jour, mesdanes.” 

“Those grey wigs- 
Valiére. 

“T have already told your friend.” He 
rubbed the American head viciously. 

Madame Dépine coloured. “ But—but we 
are two. Is there no reduction on taking 
a quantity ?” 

“And why then ? 
a hundred francs are two hundred francs.” 

“One hundred francs for a wig!” 
Madame Valiére, paling. “1 did not pay 
that for the one I wear.” 

“T well believe it, madame. 
is not a brown wig.” 


” faltered Madame 





A wig isawig. Twice 


said 


A grey wig 
“But you just said a wig is a wig.” 

The coifeur gave angry rubs’ at the head, 
in time with his explosive phrases. ‘“ You 
want real hair, I presume— and to your 
measure—and to look natural—and conven- 
able!” (Both old ladies shuddered at the 
word.) “Of course, if you want it merely 
for private theatricals ¥ 

“ Private theatricals !” repeated Madame 
Dépine, aghast. 





“A comédienne’s wig 1 can sell you for 
a bagatelle. That passes at a distance.” 

Madame Vali¢re ignored the suggestion. 
“But why should a grey wig cost more 
than any other?” 

The cotfeur shrugged his shoulders. 
“Since there are less grey hairs in the 
world . 

“Comment!” repeated Madame Valitre, 
in amazement. 

“Tt stands to reason,” said the cotfeur. 
“Since most persons do not live to be old-- 
or only live to be bald.” He grew animated, 
professorial almost, seeing the weight his 
words carried to unthinking bosoms. “ And 
since one must provide a fine hair-net for 
a groundwork, to imitate the flesh-tint of 
the scalp, and since each hair of the parting 
must be treated separately, and since the 
natural wave of the hair must be reproduced, 
and since you will also need a block for it 
to stand on at nights to guard its shape ——” 





“,But since one has already blocks,” inter- 
posed Madame Dépine. 

“ But since a conscientious artist cannot 
trust another’s block! Represent to your- 
self also that the shape of the head does 
not remain as fixed as the dome of the 
Invalides, and that——” 

“Eh bien, we will think,” interrupted 
Madame Valiére, with dignity. 


VIII. 


They walked slowly towards the Hotel 
des Tourterelles. 

“If one could share a wig!” Madame 
Dépine exclaimed suddenly. — 

“Tt is an idea,” replied Madame Valiére. 
And then each stared involuntarily at the 
other’s head. They had shared so many 
things that this new possibility sounded like 
a discovery. 
their eyes 


Pleasing pictures flitted before 
the country cousin received (on 
a Box and Cox Parisian old 
gentlewoman sazs feur and sans reproche ; 
a day of seclusion for each alternating with 
a day of ostentatious publicity. 

But the light died out of their eyes, 
as Madame Dépine that the 


basis) by a 


recognised 


“ Princess’s” skull was hopelessly long, 
and Madame Valiére_ recognised that 


Madame Dépine’s cranium was hopelessly 

round. Decidedly either head would be a 

bad block for the other’s wig to repose on. 
“It would be more sensible to acquire a 


wig together, and draw lots for it,’ said 
Madame Dépine. 
The “ Princess’s” eyes rekindled. “ Yes, 


and then save up again to buy the loser 
a wig.” 

“ Parfaitement,” Madame 
They had slid out of pretending that they 
had large immediately available. 
Certain sums still existed in vague stock- 
ings for dowries or presents, but these, of 
course, could not be touched. For practical 
purposes it was understood that neither had 
the advantage of the other, and that the few 
francs a month by which Madame Dépine’s 
income exceeded Madame 


said Dépine. 


sums 


Valiére’s were 
neutralised by the superior rent she paid 
for her comparative immunity from steam- 
The accumulation of fifty francs 
apiece was thus a limitless perspective. 
They discussed their budget. It 
really almost impossible to cut down any- 
thing. By incredible economies they saw 
their way to saving a franc a week each. 


trams. 


was 
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But fifty weeks! A whole year, allowing 
for sickness and other breakdowns! Who 
can do penance for a whole year? They 
thought of moving to an even cheaper hotel ; 
but then in the course of years Madame 
Valiére had fallen three weeks behind with 
the rent, and Madame Dépine a fortnight, 
and these arrears would have to be paid up. 
The first council ended in despair. But in 
the silence of the night Madame Dépine 
had another inspiration. If one suppressed 
the lottery for a season ! 

On the average each speculated a full 
franc a week, with scarcely a gleam of 
encouragement. Two francs a week each 
—already the year becomes six months! 
For six months one can hold out. Hard- 
ships shared are halved, too. It will scem 
scarce three months. Ah, how good are the 
blessed saints ! 

But over the morning coffee Madame 
Valiére objected that they might win the 
whole hundred francs in a week ! 

It was true; it was heartbreaking. 

Madame Dépine made a reckless refer- 
ence to her brooch, but the Princess had 
of horror. 


a gesture “And wear your 
heart on your shawl when your friends 


** Sooner 
at least is 


come?” she exclaimed poetically. 
my watch shall go, since that 
hidden in my bosom !” 

“Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Madame 
Dépine. “ But if you sold the other things 
hidden in your bosom !” 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“The Royal Secrets.” 

The “ Princess” blushed. “What are you 
thinking of ?” 

“The journalist below us tells me that 
gossip about the great sells like Easter 
buns.” 

“He is truly below us,” said Madame 
Valiére witheringly. “What! sell one’s 
memories! No, no; it would not be con- 
venable, There are even people living ” 

“ But nobody would know,” urged Madame 
Dépine. 

“One must carry the head high, even if it 
is not grey.” 

It was almost a quarrel. Far below the 
steam-tram was puffing past. At the window 
across the street a woman was beating her 
carpet with swift, spasmodic thwacks, as one 
who knew the legal time was nearly up. In 
the tragic silence which followed Madame 
Valiére’s rebuke, these sounds acquired a 
curlous intensity. 
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“T prefer to sacrifice the lottery rather 
than honour,” she added, in more conciliatory 
accents, 


IX. 


The long quasi-Lenten weeks went by, and 
unflinchingly the two old ladies pursued 
their pious quest of the grey wig. Butter 
had vanished from their bread, and beans 
from their coffee. Their morning brew was 
confected of charred crusts, and as they 
sipped it solemnly they exchanged the re- 
flection that it was quite equal to the cofiee 
at the crémerie. Positively one was safer 
drinking one’s own messes. Figs, no longer 
posing as a pastime of the palate, were 
accepted seriously as Pieces de résistance. 
The spring was still cold, yet fires could be 
left to die after breakfast. The chill had been 
taken off, and by midday the sun was in its. 
full power. Each sustained the other by a 
desperate cheerfulness. When they took 
their morning walk in the Luxembourg 
Gardens—what time the blue-aproned 
Jacques was polishing their waxed floors 
with his legs for broom-handles—they went 
into ecstasies over everything, drawing each 
other’s attention to the sky, the trees, the 
water. And, indeed, of a sunshiny morning 
it was heartening to sit by the pond and 
watch the wavering sheet of beaten gold 
water, reflecting all shades of green in a 
restless shimmer against the shadowed grass 
around. Madame Valiére always had a bit 
of dry bread to feed the pigeons withal—it 
gave a cheerful sense of superfluity, and her 
manner of sprinkling the crumbs revived 
Madame Dépine’s faded images of a princess 
scattering New Year largess. 

But beneath all these pretences of content 
lay a hollow sense of desolation. It was 
not the want of butter nor the diminished 
meat ; it was the total removal from life of 
that intangible splendour of hope produced 
by the lottery ticket. Ah! every day was 
drawn blank now. This gloom, this gnawing 
emptiness at the heart, was worse than either 
had foreseen or now confessed. Malicious 
Fate, too, they felt, would even crown with 
the gvand prix the number they would have 
chosen. But for the prospective draw for 
the wig—which reintroduced the aleatory— 
life would scarcely have been bearable. 

Madame Dépine’s sister-in-law’s visit by the 
June excursion train was a not unexpected 
catastrophe. It only lasted a day, but it put 
back the grey wig by a week, for Madame 
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Choucrou had to be fed at Duval’s, and 
Madame Valiére magnanimously insisted on 
being of the party : whether to run parallel 
with her friend, or to carry off the brown 
wig, she alone knew. Fortunately, Madame 
Choucrou was both short-sighted and colour- 
blind. On the other hand, she liked a Aetit 
verre with her coffee, and both at a separate 
restaurant. But never had Madame Valitre 
appeared to Madame Dépine’s eyes more 
like the “ Princess,” more gay and polished 
and debonair, than at this little round table 
on the sunlit Boulevard. 
laughter came from the half-toothless gums ; 
long gloved fingers toyed with the liqueur 
glass or drew out the old-fashioned watch to 
see that Madame Choucrou did not miss her 
train ; she spent her sou royally on a hawked 
journal. When they had seen Madame 
Choucrou off, she proposed to dock meat 
entirely for a fortnight so as to regain the 


week. Madame Dépine accepted in the 
same heroic spirit, and even suggested 


the elimination of the figs: one could 
lunch quite well on bread and milk, now 
the sunshine here. But Madame 
Valiére only agreed toa week’s trial of this, 
for she had a sweet tooth among the few in 
her gums, 

The very next morning, as they walked in 
the Luxembourg Gardens, Madame Dépine’s 
foot kicked against something. She stooped 
and saw a shining glory—a five-franc piece ! 

“What is it?” said Madame Valiére. 

“ Nothing,” said Madame Dépine, cover- 
ing the coin with her foot. “My bootlace.” 
And she bent down—to pick up the coin, to 
fumble at her bootlace, and to cover her 
furious blush. It was not that she wished 
to keep the godsend to herself— one saw on 
the instant that /e don Diew was paying 
for Madame Choucrou,—it was an_ instan- 
taneous dread of the “ Princess’s” quixotic 
code of honour. La Valiére was capable of 
flying in the face of Providence, of taking 
the windfall to a dureau de police. As if the 
inspector wouldn’t stick to it himself! A 
purse—yes. But a five-franc piece, one of a 
flock of sheep ! 

The treasure-trove was added to the heap 
of which her stocking was guardian, and 
thus honestly divided. The trouble, how 
ever, was that, as she dared not inform the 
“Princess,” she could not decently back out 
of the meatless fortnight. Providence, as it 
turned out, was making them gain a week. 
As to the figs, however, she confessed on the 
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third day that she hungered sore for them, 
and Madame Valiére readily agreed to make 
this concession to her weakness, 


X. 

This little episode coloured for Madame 
Dépine the whole dreary period that re- 
mained, Life was. never again so depres- 
singly definite ; though curiously enough the 
“Princess” mistook for gloom her steady 
earthward glance, as they sauntered about 
the sweltering city. With anxious solicitude 
Madame Valiére would direct her attention 
to sunsets, to clouds, to the rising moon ; but 
heaven had ceased to have attraction, except 
as a place from which five-francs fell, and as 
soon as the “ Princess’s” eye was off her, 
her own sought the ground again. But this 
imaginary need of cheering up Madame 
Dépine kept Madame Valiére herself from 
collapsing. At last, when the first red 
leaves began to litter the 
cover up possible coins, the francs in the 


Gardens and 


stocking approached their century. 


What a happy time was that! The 
privations were become second nature ; 
the weather was still fine. The morning 


Gardens were a glow of pink and purple 
and dripping diamonds, and on some of the 
delicate of a second 
blossoming, like hope in the heart of age. 


trees was the green 
They could scarcely refrain from betraying 
their exultation to the Hotel des Tourterelles, 
from which they had concealed their suffer- 
ings. But the polygot population seething 
round its malodorous stairs and tortuous 
corridors remained ignorant that anything 
was passing in the life of these faded old 
creatures, and even on the day of drawing 
lots for the wig the exuberant hotel retained 
its imperturbable activity. 

Not that they really drew lots. That 
was a figure of speech, difficult to translate 
into facts. They preferred to spin a coin. 
Madame Dépine was to toss, the “ Princess ” 
to cry pile ou face. From the stocking 
Madame Dépine drew, naturally enough, 
the solitary five-franc piece. It whirled in 
the air; the “Princess” cried face. The 
puff-puff of the steam tram sounded like 
the panting of anxious Fate. The great 
coin fell, rolled, balanced itself between two 
destinies, then subsided, Zz/e upwards. The 
poor “ Princess’s” face grew even longer ; 
but for the life of her Madame Dépine could 
not make her own face other than a round 
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red glow, like the sun in a fog. In fact, 
she looked so young at this supreme moment 
that the brown wig quite became her. 

“T congratulate you,” said Madame 
Valiére, after the steam-tram had become 
a far-away rumble. 

“ Before next summer we shall have yours 
too,” the winner reminded her ¢onsolingly. 


XI. 


They bad not waited till the hundred 
francs were actually in the stocking. The 
last few would accumulate while the wig 
was making. As they sat at their joyous 
breakfast the next morning, ere starting for 
the hairdresser’s, the casement open to 
the October sunshine, Jacques brought up a 
letter for Madame Valiére—an infrequent 
incident. Both old women paled_ with 
instinctive distrust of life. And as the 
“Princess” read her letter, all the sym- 
pathetic happiness died out of her face. 

“What is the matter, then?” breathed 
Madame Dépine. 

The “ Princess ” recovered herself. ‘‘ No- 
thing, nothing. Only my nephew who is 
marrying.” 

“ Soon ?” 

“ The middle of next month.” 

“Then you will need to give presents !” 

“One gives a watch, a bagatelle, and then 
there is time. It is nothing. How good 
the coffee is this morning !” 

They had not changed the name of the 
brew: it is not only in religious evolutions 
that old names are a comfort. 

They walked to the hairdresser’s in silence. 
The triumphal procession had become al- 
most a dead march. Only once was the 
silence broken. 

“T suppose they have invited you down 
for the wedding?” said Madame Dépine. 

“Yes,” said Madame Valiére. 

They walked on. 

The coifeur was at his door, sunning his 
aproned stomach, and twisting his moustache 
as if it were a customer’s. Emotion over- 
came Madame Dépine at the sight of him. 
She pushed Madame Valiére into the 
tobacconist’s instead. 

“T have need of a stamp,” she explained, 
and demanded one for five centimes. She 
leaned over the counter, babbling aimlessly 


to the proprietor, postponing the great 
moment. Madame Valiére lost the clue 


to her movements, felt her suddenly as 
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a stranger. But finally Madame Dépine 
drew herself together and led the way 
into the co¢feur’s. The proprietor, who had 
re-entered his parlour, re-emerged gloomily. 
Madame Valicre took the word. ‘ We 
are thinking of ordering a wig.” , 
“Cash in advance, of course,” said the 


colffeur. 
“Comment!” cried Madame Valiére in- 
dignantly. “ You do not trust my friend !” 


“Madame Valiére has moved in the best 
society,” added Madame Dépine. 

“But you cannot expect me to do two 
hundred francs of work and then be left 
planted with the wigs !” 

“But who said two hundred francs?” 
cried Madame Dépine. “ It is only one wig 
that“we demand—to-day at least.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “A hundred 
francs, then.” 

“ And why should we trust you with one 
hundred francs?” asked Madame Dépine. 
“You might botch the work.” 

“Or fly to Italy,” added the “ Princess.” 

In the end it was agreed he should have 
fifly down and ‘fifty on delivery. 

“ Measure us, while we are here,” said 
Madame Dépine. “I will bring you the 
fifty francs immediately.” 

“Very well,” he murmured. 
you ?” 

But Madame Valiére was already affec- 
tionately untying Madame Dépine’s bonnet- 


“Which of 


strings. “It is for my friend, she cried. 
“And let it be as chic and convenable as 
possible !” 


He bowed. “An artist remains always 
an artist.” 

Madame Dépine removed her wig and 
exposed her poor old scalp, with its thin, 
forlorn wisps and patches of grey hair, 
grotesque, almost indecent, in its nudity. 
But the cotfeur measured it in sublime 
seriousness, putting his tape this way and 
that way, while Madame Valiére’s eyes 
danced in sympathetic excitement. 

“You may as well measure my friend 
too,” remarked Madame Dépine, as_ she 
reassumed her glossy brown wig (which 
seemed propriety itself compared with the 
bald cranium). 

“What an idea!” ejaculated Madame 
Valiére. “To what end?” 

‘Since you are here,” returned Madame 
Dépine indifferently. “You may as well 
leave your measurements. Then when you 
decide yourself—— Is it not so, monsieur ?” 
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The cotfeur, like a good man of business, 
eagerly endorsed the suggestion. “ Perfectly, 
madame.” 

“ But if one’s head should change !” said 
Madame Valiére, trembling with excitement 
at the vivid imminence of the visioned wig. 

“ Souvent femme varie, madame,” said 
the coifeur. “ But it is the inside, not the 
outside of the head.” 

“ But you said one is not the dome of the 
Invalides,” Madame Valiére reminded him. 

“He spoke of our old blocks,” Madame 
Dépine intervened hastily. “At our 
one changes no more.” 

Thus persuaded, the “Princess” in her 
turn denuded herself of her wealth of wig, 
and Madame Dépine watched with un- 
smiling satisfaction the stretchings of tape 
across her ungainly cranium, 


age 


“ Cest bien,” she said. “I return with your 


fifty francs on the instant.” 

And having seen her “ Princess” safely 
ensconced in the attic, she rifled the stock- 
ing, and returned to the co¢feur. 

When she emerged from the shop, the 
vindictive endurance had vanished from her 
face, and in its place reigned an angelic 
exaltation. 


XII. 

Eleven days later Madame Valiére and 
Madame Dépine set out on the great 
expedition to the hairdresser’s to try on 
the wig. The “ Princess’s” excitement was 
no less tense than the fortunate winner's. 
Neither had slept a wink the night before, 
but the November morning was keen and 
bright, and supplied an excellent tonic. 
They conversed with animation on the 
English in Egypt, and Madame Dépine 
recalled the gallant death of her son, the 
chasseur. 

The coifeur saluted them amiably. Yes, 
mesdames, it was a beautiful morning. The 
wig was quite ready. Behold it there—on 
its block. 

Madame Valiére’s eyes turned thither, then 
grew clouded, and returned to Madame 
Dépine’s head and thence back to the grey 
wig. 

“Tt is not this one?” she said dubiously. 

“Mats, oui.”” Madame Dépine_ was 
nodding, a great smile transfiguring the 
emaciated orb of her face. The artist’s 
eyes twinkled. 

“But this will not fit you,” Madame 
Valiére gasped. 
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“Tt is a little error, I know,” replied 
Madame Dépine. 

* But it is a great error,” cried Madame 
Valiére; aghast. And her angry gaze trans- 
fixed the coifeur. 

“It is not his fault~I ought not to have 
let him measure you.” 

“Ha! Did I not tell you so?” 
softened her anger, 
two measurements !” 

“Yes. I suspected as much when I went 
in to inquire the other day ; but I was afraid 
to tell you, lest it shouldn’t even fit you.” 

“Fit me!” breathed Madame Valiére. 

“But whom else?” replied Madame 
Dépine impatiently, as she whipped off the 
“Princess's” wig. “If only it fits you, one 
can pardon him. Let us see. Stand still, 
ma chéere,” and with shaking hands she seized 
the grey wig. 

‘**But—but-—-” The “ Princess” 
gasping, coughing, her ridiculous scalp bare. 

“But stand still, then! What is the 
matter? Are you a little infant? Ah! that 
is better. Look at yourself, then, in the 


Triumph 
He has mixed up the 


was 


mirror. But it is perfect!” “A _ true 
Princess,” she muttered beatifically to 
herself. “Ah, how she will show up the 


fruit-vendor’s daughter !” 

As the “ Princess” gazed at the majestic 
figure in the mirror, crowned with the dignity 
of aye, two great tears trickled down her 
pendulous cheeks. 

“T shall be able to go to the wedding,” 
she murmured chokingly. 

“The wedding !” Madame Deépine 
opened her eyes. ‘“ What wedding?” 

“ My nephew’s, of course !” 


“Your nephew is marrying? 1 congratu- 


late you. But why did you not tell me ?” 
“T did mention it. That day I had a 
letter !” 


“Ah! I seem to remember. I had not 
thought of it.” Then briskly: “ Well, that 
makes all for the best again. Ah! I was 
right not to scold monsieur le coiffeur too 
much, was I not ?” 

“You are very good to be so patient,” 
said Madame Valiére, with a sob in her 
voice. 

Madame Dépine shot her a dignified 
glance. “We will discuss our affairs at 
home.. Here it only remains to say whether 
you are satisfied with the fit.” 

Madame Valiére patted the wig, as much 
in approbation as in adjustment. “ But it 
fits me to a miracle |” 
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“Then we will pay our friend, and wish 
him /e bon jour.’ She produced the fifty 
francs—two gold pieces, well sounding, for 
which she had exchanged her silver and 
copper and two five-franc pieces. “And 
voila,’ she added, putting down a franc for 
pourboire, “we are very content with the 
artist.” 

The “ Princess” stared at her, with a new 
admiration. 

“ Merci bien,” said the coifeur fervently, 





i 
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An! that is better. Look at yourself, then, in the mirror. But it is perfect!’” 


as he counted the cash. “ Would that all 
customers’ heads lent themselves so easily 
to artistic treatment !” 

“And when will my friend’s wig be 
ready?” said the “ Princess.” 

“Madame Valiére! What are you 
saying there? Monsieur will set to work 
when | bring him the fifty francs.” 

“ Mais non, madame. I commence 
immediately. In a week it shall be ready, 
and you shall only pay on delivery.” 
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“You are very good. But I shall not 
need it yet—not till the winter—when the 
snows come,” said Madame Dépine vaguely. 
“ Bon jour, monsieur”; and, thrusting the 
old wig on the new block, and both under 
her shawl, she dragged the “ Princess ” out 
of the shop. Then, looking back through 
the door, “Do not lose the measurement, 
monsicur,” she cried. “One of 
days!” 


these 


XIII. 


The grey wig soon showed its dark side. 
Its possession, indeed, enabled Madame 
Valiére to loiter on the more lighted stairs, 
or dawdle in the hall with Madame la Pro- 
priétaire ; but Madame Dépine was not only 
debarred from these dignified domestic 
attitudes, but found a new awkwardness in 
bearing Madame Valiére company in their 
walks abroad. Instead of keeping each 
other in countenance—due@e contra mundum 


—they might now have served as an 
advertisement for the cotfeur and the 


convenable. 
grey wig. 

Wherefore Madame Dépine was not so 
very sorry when, after a few weeks of this 
discomforting contrast, the hour drew near 
of the “ Princess’s ” departure for the family 
wedding ; especially as she was only losing 
her for two days. She had insisted, of 
course, that the savings for the second wig 
were not to commence till the return, so 
that Madame Vali¢re might carry with her 
a present worthy of her position and port. 
They had anxious consultations over this 
present. Madame Dépine was for a cheap 
but showy article from the Bon Marché ; but 
Madame Valiére reminded her that the 
price-lists of this enterprising firm knocked 
at the doors of Tonnerre. Something dis- 
tinguished (in silver) was her own idea, 
Madame Dépine frequently wept during 
these discussions, reminded of her own 
wedding. Oh the roundabouts at Robinson, 
and that delicious wedding-lunch up the 
tree! One was gay then, my dear. 

At last they purchased a tiny metal Louis 
Quinze timepiece: for eleven francs seventy- 
-five centimes, congratulating themselves on 
the surplus of twenty-five centimes from their 
three weeks’ savings. Madame Valiére 
packed it with her impedimenta into the 
carpet-bag lent her by Madame la Pro- 
priétaire. She was going by a night train 


Before the grey wig—after the 
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from the Gare de Lyon, and sternly refused 
to let Madame Dépine see her off. 

“And how would you go back—an old 
woman, alone in these dark November 
nights, with the papers all full of crimes of 
violence? It is not comvenad/e, either.” 

Madame Dépine yielded to the latter con- 
sideration ; but as Madame Valiére, carrying 
the bulging carpet-bag, was crying “ Za forte, 
Sil vous plait” to the concierge, she heard 
Madame Dépine come tearing and puffing 
after her like the steam-tram, and, looking 
back, saw her breathlessly brandishing her 
gold brooch. 

“ Tiens /” 
“ Princess’s ” 
thee an air.” 

“ But—it is too valuable. Thou must 
not.” They had never “thouwd” each other 
before, and this enhanced the tremulousness 
of the moment. 

“IT do not give it thee,” Madame Dépine 
laughed through her tears. 
mon amie.” 

“ Adieu, ma chérie! 1 will tell my dear 
ones of my Paris comrade.” And for the 
first time their lips met, and the brown wig 
brushed the grey. 


she panted, 
cloak with it. 


fastening the 
“That will give 


“Au revoir, 


XIV. 

Madame Dépine had two drearier days 
than she had foreseen. She kept to her room, 
creeping out only at night, when, like all 
cats, all wigs are grey. After an eternity 
of loneliness the third day dawned, and she 
went by prearrangement to meet the morning 
train. Ah, how gaily gleamed the kiosks 
on the boulevards through the grey mist! 
What jolly red faces glowed under the 
cabmen’s white hats! How blithely the 
birds sang in the bird-shops ! 

The train was late. Her spirits fell as she 
stood impatiently at the barrier, shivering in 
her thin clothes, and morbidly conscious of 
all those eyes on her wig. At length the 
train glided in unconcernedly, and shot out 
a medley of passengers. Her poor old eyes 
strained towards them. They surged through 
the gate in animated masses, but Madame 
Valiére’s form did not disentangle itself from 
them, though every instant she expected it 
to jump at her eyes. Her heart contracted 
painfully—there was no “Princess.” She 
rushed round to another exit, then outside, 
to the gates at the end of the drive ; she 
peered into every cab even as it rumbled 
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past. What had happened? She trudged 
home as hastily as her legs could bear her. 
No, Madame Valiére had not arrived. 

“They have persuaded her to stay another 
day,” said Madame la Propriétaire. “She 
will come by the evening train, or she will 
write.” 

Madame Dépine passed the evening at 
the Gare de Lyon, and came home heavy of 
heart and weary of foot. The “ Princess” 
might still arrive at midnight, though, and 
Madame Dépine lay down dressed on her 
bed, waiting for the familiar step in the 
corridor. About three o’clock she fell into a 
heavy doze, and woke in broad day. She 
jumped to her feet, her overwrought brain 
still heavy with the vapours of sleep, and 
threw open her door. 

“Ah! she has already taken in her boots,” 
she thought confusedly. “I shall be late for 
coffee.” She gave her perfunctory knock, 
and turned the door-handle. But the door 
would not budge. 

“ Jacques! Jacques!” she cried, with a 
clammy fear at her heart. The garvgon, who 
was pottering about with pails, opened the 
door with his key. An emptiness struck cold 
from the neat bed, the bare walls, the parted 
wardrobe-curtains that revealed nothing. 
She fled down the stairs, into the bureau. 

“Madame Valiére is not returned?” she 
cried. 

Madame la Propriétaire shook her head. 

“ And she has not written ?” 

“No letter in her writing has come—for 
anybody.” 

“O mon Dieu! She has been murdered. 
She would go alone by night.” 

“She owes me three weeks’ rent,” grimly 
returned Madame la Propriétaire. 
“What do you insinuate ?” 

Dépine’s eyes flared. 

Madame la Propriétaire shrugged her 
shoulcers. “I am not at my first com- 
munion. I have grown grey in the service 
of lodgers. And this is how they reward 
me.” She called Jacques, who had followed 
uneasily in Madame Dépine’s wake. “ Is 
there anything in the room ?” 

“ Empty as an egg-shell, madame.” 

“ Not even the miniature of her sister?” 

“ Not even the miniature of her sister.” 

“ Of her sister ?” repeated Madame Dépine. 

“Yes; did I never tell you of her? A 
handsome creature, but she threw her bonnet 
over the mills.” 

“But I thought that was the Princess.” 


Madame 
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“ The Princess, too. Her bonnet will also 
be found lying there.” 

“No, no; I mean I thought the portrait 
was the Princess’s.” 

Madame la Propriétaire laughed. 
told you so?” 

“ No, no; but—but I imagined so.” 

“Without doubt, she gave you the idea.” 
Quelle farceuse! 1 don’t believe there ever 
was a Princess. The family was always 


“ She 


inflated. 
All Madame Dépine’s world seemed 
toppling. Somehow her own mistake added 


to her sense of having been exploited. 

“Still,” said Madame la Propriétaire, with 
a shrug, “it is only three weeks’ rent.” 

“Tf you lose it, I will pay!” Madame 
Dépine had an heroic burst of faith. 

“As you please. But I ought to have 
been on my guard. Where did she take 
the funds for a grey wig?” 

“Ah, the brown wig!” cried Madame 
Dépine joyfully. “She must have left that 
behind, and any coifeur will give you three 
weeks’ rent for that alone.” 

“We shall see,” replied Madame la 
Propriétaire, ambiguously. 

The trio mounted the stairs, and hunted 
high and low, disturbing the peaceful spider- 
webs. They peered under the very bed. 
Not even the old block was to be seen. As 
far as Madame Valiére’s own chattels were 
concerned, the room was indeed “empty 
as an egg-shell.” 

“She has carried it away with the three 
weeks’ rent,” sneered Madame la Pro- 
prictaire. “In my own carpet bag,” she 
added, with a terrible recollection. 

“She wished to wear it at night against 


. the hard back of the carriage, and guard 


the other all glossy for the wedding,” 
Madame Dépine quavered pleadingly, but 
she could not quite believe herself. 

“The wedding had no more existence 
than the Princess,” returned Madame la 
Propriétaire, believing herself more and 
more. 

“Then she will have cheated me out of 
the grey wig from the first,” cried Madame 
Dépine involuntarily. “And I who sacrificed 
myself to her !” 

* Comment / 

* Do, ao.” 
“But enfin 
brooch !” 

“ She has stolen your brooch ?” 
Great tears rolled down the wrinkled, 


It was your wig?” 
She flushed and stammered. 
and then, oh heaven! my 
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ashen cheeks. So this was her reward 
for secretly instructing the co/feur to make 
the “ Princess’s” wig first. The Princess, 
indeed! Ah, the adventuress! She felt 
choking ; she shook her fist in the air. 
Not even the brooch to show when her 
family came up from Tonnerre, to say no- 
thing of the wig. Was there a God in 
the world at all? Oh, Holy Mother! No 
wonder the trickstress would not be escorted 
to the station—-she never went to the station. 
No wonder she would not sell the royal 
secrets to the journalist—there was none 
to sell. Oh! it was all of a piece. 

“If I were you I should go to the bureau 
of police !” said Madame la Propriétaire. 

Yes, she would go ; the wretch should be 
captured, should be haled to gaol. Even 
her half of the timepiece recurred to poor 
Madame Dépine’s brain. 

“ Add that she has stolen my carpet-bag.” 

The local bureau telegraphed first to 
Tonnerre. 

There had been the wedding, but no 
Madame Valiére. She had accepted the 
invitation, had given notice of her arrival ; 
one had awaited the midnight train. The 
family was still wondering why the rich 
aunt had turned sulky at the last hour. 
But she was always an eccentric, a capricious 
and haughty personage. 

Poor Madame Dépine’s recurrent “ My 
wig! my brooch!” reduced the official 
mind to the same muddle as her own. 

“ No doubt a sudden impulse of senescent 
kleptomania,” said the superintendent sagely, 
when he had noted down for transference 
to headquarters Madame Dépine’s verbose 
and vociferous description of the traits and 
garments of the runagate. “But we will 
do our best to recover your brooch and 
your wig.” Then, with a spasm of supreme 
sagacity : “ Without doubt they are in the 
carpet-bag.” 

XV. 

Madame Dépine left the bureau aud 
wandered about in a daze. That monster 
of ingratitude! That arch-adventuress, 
more vicious even than her bejewelled 
sister! All the long months of more than 
Lenten rigour recurred to her self-pitiful 
mood, that futile half-year of semi-starvation. 
How Madame Valiére must have gorged on 
the sly, the rich eccentric! She crossed 
a bridge to the Ile de la Cité, and came 
to the gargoyled portals of Notre Dame, 
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and let herself be drawn through the open 
door, and all the gloom and glory of the 
building fell around her like a soothing 
caress. She dropped before an altar and 
poured out her grief to the Mother of 
Sorrows. At last she arose, and tottered 
up the aisle, and the great rose-window 
glowed like the window of heaven. She 
imagined her husband and the dead chil- 
dren looking through it. Probably they 
wondered, as they gazed down, why her 
head remained so young. 

Ah! but she was old, so very old. Surely 
God would take her soon. How should she 
endure the long years of loneliness and social 
ignominy ? 

As she stumbled out of the cathedral, the 
cold, hard day smote her full in the face. 
People stared at her, and she knew it was 
at the brown wig. But could they expect 
her to starve herself for a whole year? 

“ Mon Dieu! Starve yourselves, my good 
friends, At my age, one needs fuel.” 

She escaped from them, and ran, muttering, 
across the road, and almost into the low grey 
shed. 

Ah! the Morgue! Blessed idea! 
should be the end of her. A 
struggle, and then—the 
heaven! Hell? No, no; the 
would plead for her; she who always 
looked so beautiful, so convenabdle. 

She would peep in. Let her see how she 
would look when they found her. Would 
they clap a grey wig upon her, or expose her 
humiliation even in death ? 

“A-a-a-h!” A long scream tore her 
lips apart. There, behind the glass, in 
terrible waxen peace, a gash on her fore- 
head, lay the “Princess,” so uncanny-looking 
without any wig at all, that she would not 
have recognised her but for that moment 
of measurement at the hair-dresser’s. She 
fell sobbing before the cold glass wall of 
the death-chamber. Ah, God! Her first 
fear had been right; her brooch had but 
added to the murderer’s temptation. And 
she had just traduced this martyred saint 
to the police. 

“Forgive me, ma chérie, forgive me,” she 
moaned, not even conscious that the 
attendant was lifting her to her feet with 
professional interest. 

For in that instant everything passed from 
her but the great yearning for love and re- 
conciliation, and for the first time a grey wig 
seemed a petty and futile aspiration. 


That 
moment’s 
rose-window of 
Madonna 








WAY and away and far away, 


In the mystic glow of the sunset clime, 


To-day and since many a yesterday, 
There lies, so all tiny mortals say, 

The Land of Once-on-a-Time. 

From the shadowy spires of Slumber Town 
Soft bells in a wondrous witchment blend 
Till little bare feet and little white gown 
By Dreamland Avenue wander down 

To Once-on-a-Time at its end. 

Dear, delectable, old-world home! 

Gold skies over a land of green; 

Motley folk through its highways roam, 


Solemn magician and tricksy gnome, 


=_— ~~ * : 
= Wonderful King and Queen. 
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And many a friend of honoured name: 
Little Bo-peep on her quest forlorn, 
The shoc-housed, spectacled, high-capped Dame, 
The goose with the eggs of golden fame, 
The cow with the crumpled horn. 
Minstrel chants to his harp a song 
Of a prince to his fair dream-princess wed, 
Steel-clad warrior rides along, 
While dainty fairies pierce the throng 
In a shimmering, silver thread. 
Away and away and far away 
With sunset gold and a drowsy chime! 
Old eyes are holden—but waning day 
Sinks down, so all tiny mortals say, 

To the Land of Once- 


on-a-Time. 
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7 HAT Good Form, is everybody 
knows ; but nobody can tell 
exactly in black and white, 

for it is so elusive that its analysis is 
scarcely to be arrived at by such clumsy 
resolvents as a J nib and blue-black ink. 
It is related to Good Tone and Good 
Taste, and sometimes crystallises into 
Etiquette. ‘The acquaintances of every 
man know whether he possesses it or 
not; but the first intimation that the 
man himself receives of the want he has 
never felt is by a plentiful excess of 
black-balls over the percentage necessary 
to exclude him in the ballot-box of a 
club. Even then, after a moment of 
doubt, he comes to the conclusion that 
no fault lies in him, but that the majority 
of the members of that particular club 
are very bad form. 

In Zhe Wilderness Mr. Esmond makes 
one of his characters remark that any- 
thing which is unusual is bound to be 
bad form, or words to that effect; and 
this gem of wisdom quarried by a 
twentieth-century dramatist has examples 
reaching far back through the centuries. 
‘Michal, we know, despised David because 
on one occasion he dressed in fine linen, 
and sang and danced on the highway, 
which was unusual ; and the populace who 
treated Nero’s murders as the legitimate 
recreation of a spirited prince, felt out- 
raged when he played the harp in public 
and wiped his brow on the hem of his 
garment. Heaven forbid that I should 
imply that it is bad form to be an 
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amateur violinist or step-dancer! but it 
is good form, I feel sure, not to obtrude 
such accomplishments unduly; for an 
aristocratic criminal may murder all his 
female relations without breaking the 
canons of good form, but he must not, 
even when playing a harp solo, neglect 
the use of a pocket-handkerchief. 

There is good and bad form in 
criminality, as in all other arts and 
sciences. Cain’s bludgeon-play was in 
the worst homicidal taste, whereas the 
offer of a poisoned fig from the hand 
of a Borgia was a lesson in deportment 
and charm of manner; a lesson which 
the recipient unfortunately had scarcely 
time to profit by. Such gentlemen as 
the Spider in Zhe Silver King, and his 
successors, who are to be seen daily in 
real life not very far from Piccadilly, are 
most charming persons to meet out of 
business hours; but an area-sneak, how- 
ever successful, has no tone, no savoir- 
faire, and is_ cold-shouldered in_ all 
exclusive criminal circles. 

It is as well not to wear an eulogistic 
adjective after or before yourname. You 
can afford to be Old Eilly, or Jack, or 
Tom, and yet be popular and _ well- 
beloved; but directly you are called 
“the Eminent,” or ‘‘ the Great,” or “ the 
Wise,” be prepared for social trouble. 
Virtue which is so superabundant that 
it oozes out in adjectival form at one 
end or the other of an ordinary name, 
is unusual, and so to be deprecated. 

Possibly Vincenzo might have spared 
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James Crichton had he not been sur- 
named “the Admirable,” though a tutor 
who spoke twelve languages with a 
Scottish accent, could dispute for four 
consecutive days, and was an amateur 
actor to boot, must have, -under any 
circumstances, tried the patience of a 
high-mettled lad sorely. ‘The Athenians 
were excellent judges of form, and they 
objected to “the Just,” which Aristides, 
or his friends, had fastened to his 
work-a-day name, and employed the 
useful corrective of the oyster-shell, the 
picturesque forerunner of the little black 
pillule of to-day. Bear-fighting and the 
wanton damage to works of art the men 
of Athens 
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and dress like a hackney coachman, and 
be accused of nothing more~ heinous 
than eccentricity. It should, however, in 
justice to our old nobility, be set down 
that their manners are almost invariably 
unexceptionable ; and if, occasionally, they 
forget the restrictions generally imposed 
upon mankind by the tail-end command- 
ments, this should charitably be ascribed 
to lack of memory—a complaint often 
engendered by antiquity. 

The schoolboy apparently believes that 
good form has its habitat in the ends of 
trouser-legs. Honour, so Butler declared, 
is lodged in a superior portion of the 
nether garment, but an Eton boy, should 

he find a 
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tocrats whom they considered bad form 
to Sparta, where society was not sensitive, 
where the butlers were kept permanently 
drunk, and boys carried foxes under their 
waistcoats. We send our offenders to 
Coventry. A Croesus of many millions, 
the higher ranks of the nobility, and 
extra-special geniuses may do unchallenged 
things which would be considered bad 
form in a mere baronet or simple person 
of talent. The man who expectorates is 
lost; but he that has £80,000 a year 
can disregard the foolish prejudice against 
eating peas with a knife. Rudeness in 
a hall-marked genius is only ruggedness, 
and absent-mindedness is lofty abstraction. 
A nobleman whose ancestors came over 
with the Conqueror can talk like a coster 


depths of 
illform. Itis not good form for an Etonian 
to button the lowest button of his waistcoat; 
and the rolling or unrolling of an umbrella, 
the appearance of a boy at a certain period 
in a straw hat or an overcoat, show all 
the gradations from good to bad tone 
in the eyes of the scholars who dwell 
by the Thames, though they tell nothing 
to the outsider. ‘lime was when every 
Etonian coming up to Lord’s for the 
Eton and Harrow match wore a light- 
blue tie, a buttonhole of forget-me-nots, 
and a tassel of the school colours on 
his stick or umbrella; but some very 
important person in the school voted 
this display of colour bad form, and 
every self-respecting Eton boy the next 
year bought a pearl-colour tie, and wore 
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nothing more startling in his buttonhole 
than a creamy rosebud. 

At Westminster it appears to be good 
form at the present time to wear the 
trouser-ends always turned up; at least, 
I see occasionally a proud and fashionable 
boy who patronises the College of St. 
Peter, and whether the day be dusty 
or whether it be muddy his well-cut 
continuations are rolled up to avoid 
contamination with the pavement. In 
the newness of the hat at the commence- 
ment of term, however, the Westminster 
boy looks for the sign of bad form. 
The lad who knows his manners, and 
who does not wish to hurt the suscepti- 
bilities of other young gentlemen, comes 
to the school on the first day of term 
in an old hat—not disreputably old, but 
not glossy enough to suggest swagger. 
On any subsequent day he may wear 
the shiniest of new silk hats and go 
blameless. A tale is told in the school 
of a boy who, having a new “ topper,” 
disregarded the feelings of his school- 
fellows and appeared in it on the first 
day of term. Returning home, he took 
refuge on an omnibus from his justly en- 
raged pursuers. ‘They, however, climbed 
upon other omnibuses and urged the 
drivers in pursuit. Gradually the pur- 
suing craft gained on the chase; and 
with umbrellas instead of pikes the 
boarding parties leaped over the bul- 
warks, and what had been a new silk 
hat soon lay a crushed and unrecognisable 
pulp in the roadway. 

At Rugby it is not good form for a 
boy in his first term to wear his hands 
in his pockets, and he is reminded of 
the fact in the usual manner when 
necessary. During his second term he 
may warm one hand, and when his third 
term arrives both hands may be plunged 
into his waistband. 

At Winchester there must be, I fancy, 
some subtle distinction in what is con- 
sidered sartorial good form by the scholars 
and the other boys. I have never asked 
any questions, but on the driest of days I 
have always seen the ordinary Wickhamist 
taking his walks with his trousers rolled 
up above his ankles, whereas the scholar’s 
breeches’-ends go up and down with the 
weather-glass. 

In my grandfather’s time at Harrow no 
self-respecting boy ever wore strings to 
his shoes. Shoes have given place to 
boots now; but I do not think that any 


of the unwritten rules of “swagger ” have 
anything now to do with the covering of 
the feet. ‘The “ three-yearers” had not 
usurped power when I was a boy at 
the school, and though only people of 
eminence walked arm-in-arm with each 
other, a small boy might stroll in the 
middle of the road without being re- 
minded that he was offending by a stone 
neatly skied into the small of his back, 
or the more brutal application of a square- 
toed boot. When the “ three-yearers” 
became even a greater power than the 
monitors, woe to the boy who wore a 
stick-up collar without having acquired 
the prescriptive right to do so; and life 
became sad to him if his love of gorgeous 
raiment induced him to display a white 
waistcoat on Sundays in summer without 
being quite sure of his social status in 
the school, or came into hall with his hat 
proudly perched on his head when he 
should have been humble and uncovered. 
Very sublime boys at Harrow are allowed, 
I believe, to wear their trousers turned up 
on all occasions, even after “‘ lock-up.” 

With the transition to the Universities, 
or London life, or the Services, a lad’s 
ideas change, and the budding man learns 
that form is more a matter of manner 
and tone and taste than of the turn of 
a trouser-leg, the furling of an umbrella, 
or endurance of pain. In some respects 
boys are keen judges of form, in others 
very bad ones. A boy labelled “ sneak ” 
at school is pretty sure to be bad form 
all his life; but, on the other hand, some 
of our boyhood’s idols, fine fellows who 
wore stick-up collars, reappear later in 
life as unchastened bounders in Piccadilly 
or Pall Mall. 

In the matter of form in wearing 
apparel the training of the boy dies 
eventually, but dies hard. Only a Viceroy 
of India has dared to wear slippers when 
receiving a deputation, and then the 
deputation said unpleasant things about 
him behind his back. A centenarian, or 
the president of a republic, might dare 
to wear a bowler hat with a frock coat ; 
but only extreme age, or the uncomfort- 
able position of being an uncrowned king, 
would justify this deed of horror. At 
the Universities there is tone in the 
wearing or non-wearing of cap and gown. 
At Cambridge it is not bad form to wear 
mortarboard and gown, but at Oxford 
no man wears his cap and skimpy robe 
except under compulsion, and runs great 
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risk of fines sooner than put on the 
obnoxious garment and head-gear. At 
one time the mind of undergraduate 
Oxford was much exercised as to whether 
it was good or bad form to wear brown 
boots in the schools. It was held that 
to abandon the buff for the more sober 
black might be misinterpreted as a sign 
of craven submission; but on the other 
hand it was contended that the examiner, 
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individuals. Can any body of men show 
better form, for instance, than the officers 
of a “comfortable” ship of the Navy, 
entertaining their friends? Every man 
and boy seems to think that the credit 
of the service and of the ship depends 
on his individual exertion in making each 
guest welcome and happy; and the good 
feeling is so contagious that the vilest 
misanthrope amongst the invited drinks 

















‘*Qur boyhood's idols reappear later in life as unchastened bounders in Piccadilly.” 


if his eye caught the brown, might think 
that the examinee was a rollicking blade 
who wished to show by his costume that 
he cared naught whether he passed or 
not. Canes at one time were taboo at 
Oxford, but some of the most gilt-edged 
members of the: House may now be seen 
carrying them. At Cambridge it is, I 
believe, bad form to wear gloves or carry 
a stick. 

In some of the professions the difference 
between good and bad form is strongly 
marked in bodies of men as well as in 


tepid claret cup as though it were iced 
nectar, and tries to dance the polka on 
a holystoned deck at an angle of 15°. 
There is the other side of the picture. 
Every one who has travelled has, generally 
in some Eastern port where there is no 
work and no play, come upon an un- 
comfortable ship, where in the ward-room 
half the officers do not speak to the other 
half, and in which the dirty linen is not 
washed at home, but a visitor is told that 
the captain is an irritating tyrant, and that 
nearly all the officers except the informant 
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are cads or prigs or snobs. ‘The doctors 
attribute this ill-feeling to liver complaint 
and other ailments common to the tropics ; 
but the layman only sees the surface 
symptom of an outbreak of bad form. 
Sometimes in the East I have heard a 
charge of bad form brought against a 
whole fleet. ‘There was one colony where 
the sailors, having been made free of 
the recreation field, used daily to occupy 
all the lawn tennis 


whether the ante-room which resounds 
with the clatter of spurs, the many laughs, 
the occasional anathema, the constant 
pop of the soda-water corks, is a temple 
of better form or worse than other ante- 
rooms where the tone is as quiet as that 
of an Oxford common-room ? ‘There 
are many stories told against regiments, 
generally cavalry ones, which do not show 
them quite at their best in the matter of 

form, ‘There is no 





grounds, to the ex- 
clusion of the mer- 
chants who were the 
men who paid ; and 
in the club_ of 
another little colonial 
capital there was 
never a lounge chair 
in the verandah 
available for the 
members when the 
fleet was in, for each 
was filled by an 
honorary member, 
generally a_ small 
midshipman, lying in 
perfect content with 
his legs cocked up 
onthearms. ‘These 
are but the spots on 
the sun, for the 
sailor-officer would 
probably be picked 
out by the greatest 
number of people as 
being the best form 
of representatives of 
all the professions. 
The typical sailor 
brings without — of- 
fence some of his 
professional _ hearti- 
ness into the draw- 








more distinguished, 
more hospitable, 
more charming regi- 
ment than the roth 
Hussars, but “ ‘The 
Tenth don’t dance” 
is always a tiny black 
mark against them. 
There is the tale of 
how Sothern, un- 
warrantably —impor- 
tuned to recite 
somethingaftermess, 
played the drunken 
scene from David 
Garrick, and swept 
the dining-table of 
glass and _ crockery. 
There is the anec- 
dote of the shred of 
cotton which accom- 
panied a refusal on 
the part of a_ regi- 
ment of an invitation 
from a North-country 
magnate. ' “There is 
also the story of the 
postman’ and the 
cards, which is not 
so well known. A 
regiment arrived at 
a country town, and 
the local gentry 








ing-room ; he uses 
sea terms, and men 
and women like him 
to do so; he need not pay the long tailor’s 
bill that a smart soldier or barrister must 
incur; and because of his breeziness and 
geniality he may do unblamed in the 
turnips or at cover-side what would draw 
a frown on a landsman. ‘The growling 
old sea dog who is satisfied with nothing, 
and who is the marine exhibit amongst 
club bores, is a fine loud-voiced example 
of vad form, 

In the Army the form of regiments 
differs immensely, and who shall say 


‘The growling old sea dog, who is satisfied with bins st 
nothing.” The officers who 


called on the mess. 


were “told off” to 
leave the regimental card as a return 
compliment found the duty wearying, and 
entrusted the pasteboard squares to the 
local postman, who agreed to give them 
to the servants when he knew that the 
people to be called on were “out.” <A 
butler or parlour-maid did not appreciate 
the Gilbertian humour of the arrangement, 
and the gentry of the town are even now 
given to sharp words if asked whether 
the postman has left a regimental card 
on them lately. 











GOOD 


Certain matters, throughout the Service, 
a young officer may not do without being 
lectured severely by his brother subalterns. 
He must not get into uniform and then 
go out of his way to meet Grace and 
Beauty and be admired by them. If he 
does, the senior subaltern, who is a great 
but not officially recognised power in a 
regiment, will in- 
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more martial Wellington ; but your sub- 
altern who has an eye for the fit of a 
trouser detects the difference between the 
real thing and the substitute ina moment, 
and though he can only look and sorrow 
when mud-majors and other paladins of 
high rank put on the obnoxious foot-gear, 
he can, and does, go through his brother 

subaltern’s _ kit 





dulge in some 
very straight talk. 
A lady’s name 
must never be 
mentioned at 
mess; and to 
talk ‘‘shop” at 
the dinner-table 
is considered by 
the junior ranks 
to be a sign of 
a narrow mind 
and an unnatural 
love for : pro- 
fessional detail 
best forgotten 
when the nuts 
and port are on 
the tebdbe- 
Colonels and 
officers of the 
Scientific Corps, 
the ‘*‘Mad, 
Married, or 
Methodist,” may 
talk over the 
mahogany of 
waggon - wheels 
and gun- 
carriages and 
quarterly boards, 
but your self-- 
respecting subal- 
tern never does. 
A bet made 
while the cloth 
is on the dinner- 
table. entails a 








and throw the 
evil things out 
of window. 

It is not for 
me to draw the 
picture of the 
soldier who is 
bad form. No 
man can do that 
with such suc 
cess as the 
talented author 
of any melo- 
drama when he 
writes the part of 
his hero and 
makes him wear 
His Majesty’s 
uniform. ‘The 
fine young fellow 
who comes into 
the vicarage 
garden in levee 
dress in the first 
act, reproves his 
colonel in the 
second, carries 
a_ blood-stained 
drummer-boy off 
the _ battle-field 
instead of com- 
manding his half- 
company in the 
third, and hugs 
to his bosom the 
dear old colours 
of his distin- 
guished regi- 








fine of wine, as 
does drawing a 
sword in the ante-room—both fines, no 
doubt, survivals of the old days when 
men in the army drank much, wagered 
heavily, and sometimes drew their swords 
on each other, “ Jemima boots” are 
very generally considered by the younger 
ranks of His Majesty’s Service to be an 
outward and visible sign of slovenly form. 
They are the comfortable elastic-sided 
boots which may be worn in place of the 


The soldier in 


melodrama. ment in the final 
one, while he 
draws his sword and swears always to 
strike for the right, is but words 
fail me. 

Only a jury of matrons is competent to 
give an opinion on the form of any pillar 
of the Church. A curate with a figure 
like a broken reed, with grey woollen 
socks in evidence, with a pork pie hat, 
with hair glistening with oil, with much 
sacerdotal jewelry dangling about him, 
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and with a voice that rises and falls like 
the winter wind singing through the 
chimney-pots, may not be admired by his 
fellow-men ; but if the ladies of the parish, 
after the Sewing-class and Mother’s Aid 
Society have exhaustively considered his 
case, decide that he is “nice,” nice he 
certainly is, in spite of anything that the 
soldier, sailor, 
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Pericles and Herodotus and Xenophon 
how they should demean themselves. A 
passage is worth quoting: “In the practice 
of medicine all the virtues relating to 
wisdom are exercised—namely, contempt 
of money, decency, modesty, simplicity 
in dress, character, judgment, quietness, 
accessibility, purity of life, sententious 
maxims, knowledge 





tinker, tailor, or the 
rest of the repre- 
sentatives of the 
liberal masculine 
professions may say. 
Two varieties of 
the parson the men 
who are not of the 


Church have a 
great respect for 


and admiration of, 
and consider em- 
phatically good 
form. ‘The one is 
the straightforward, 
simple gentleman, 
who has a sane 
mind in a_ sane 
body, and goes 
about amidst his 
fellow-men doing 
his work as they do 
theirs, not claiming 
any right to be put 
upon a_ pedestal ; 
and the other is the 
priest of high in- 
tellect, whose very 
superiority makes 
him simple — for 
there. is no more 
clubbable man than 
a great divine. ‘The 
man in holy orders 
whom all men in 
their hearts set 
down as being very 








of the purifications 
which are proper 
and necessary in 
life, abstinence 
from lucre, freedom 


from superstition, 
divine excellence ” 
——a rather large 


order, it must be al- 
lowed. ‘The twenty- 
odd centuries that 
have elapsed since 
Hippocrates 
flourished have per- 
haps worn away a 
little of the divine 
excellence, and the 
sententiousmaxims, 
after holding their 
own for hundreds 
of years, vanished 
about the time of 
the disappearance 
of the horsehair 
wig, the doctor’s 
muff, the — gold- 
headed cane, and 
the grand manner ; 
but the Hippocratic 
idea of good form 
for the healing pro- 
fessions rings true 
enough still. 
Fashions in manner 
come and go. At 
one time roughness 
was looked on as 








bad form, even 
though they laugh 
and chaff with him, 
is the parson who is always touching on 
forbidden territory, and who tells a tale or 
makes a joke which sets the talk running 
too freely. ‘They are to be met with— 
fortunately rarely—and are more often 
found in the Services than in civilian life. 

In the Hippocratic treatise “On De- 
corum,” the Stoic making use of the great 
physician’s name instructed the members 
of the medical faculty of the time of 


‘*Time was when the artist was expected to advertise 
his profession by his outward appearance.” 


an indication — of 
great achievement 
in a medical man, 
and this reached its culminating point 
when a royal princess who suffered from 
some small parasitical trouble was told 
that she was “lousy.” The “good bedside 
manner” was no doubt a reaction from 
this, but it also had its day and has 
vanished. The typical physician of to-day 
is the pleasant man of the world, a little 
graver, perhaps, than his fellows in other 
professions, and rather more silent, for 
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the finger of Hippo- 
crates is on his mouth, 
but having nothing 
of the awful mystery 
of the medicine-man 
of the savage about 
him. If he chooses 
to wear a_ butterfly 
tie, drive a mail 
phaeton, and hold a 
gun straight, he is 
just as much in the 
picture now as if he 
is never in the day- 
time seen out of a 
black frock-coat and 
has the most perfect 
pair-horse brougham. 
‘The eminent surgeon 
of the twentieth cen- 
tury, were it not that 
his hair is too long 
at the back, might be 
taken for a general, 
for he has the mili- 
tary look of decision, 
the firm mouth, that 
come from the habit 
of deciding and act- 
ing quickly, and his 
moustache is gener- 
ally dragoon-like in 
its beauty. ‘There 
are, of course, the 
shadows to the light. 


























From country villages 
there come _ tales 
which show __ that 
competition sets up friction, and friction 
heat; and heat, both moral and atmo- 
spheric, often taints form. 

At the Bar there is much professional 
etiquette : for instance, a barrister may not 
advertise, nor call on a solicitor, except of 
course with reference to his own affairs, 
nor stay with a solicitor while on circuit, 
nor take a brief without a special fee 
on a circuit other than that to which he 
belongs, nor take a defence direct from a 
prisoner at petty sessions (though he may 
at quarter sessions or assizes), nor advise 
a client after litigation has commenced 
without a solicitor being used as a legal 
telephone,—but good form in the pro- 
fession is just a matter of good feeling. 
Many men refuse highly marked briefs 
sooner than appear against friends ; every 
good fellow who wears wig and gown is 
as gentle in his cross-examination of the 


**Unshaven chin and long hair are still to be seen in bar-rooms in the Strand.” 


weak ones of this earth as his duty 
permits him to be ; and many a barrister 
has given his talent and time in some 
hopeless cause, knowing that no fee will 
come to him, because he has felt that 
it was right for him to do so. In the 
trivial matters of outward form the 
barrister is still held by some threads. 
The sticklers for the proprieties do not 
like to see a straw hat in the Temple, 
nor a barrister travelling any class but 
first; and many of the men of the law 
wear a silk hat and frock-coat when going 
down into the country to take evidence on 
commission, out of respect to the court 
of law which the cottage or inn becomes 
for the moment. 

Time was when the artist was expected 
to advertise his profession by his outward 
appearance. ‘That has now been left to 
the country photographer. The artist of 
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to-day who follows the lead of the great 
men of the profession is in outward ap- 
pearance and in conversation the ordinary 
man of the world; and a lady may very 
well be taken down to dinner by the man 
who has painted the picture of the 
year, and at the close of the feast be left 
wondering whether the agreeable man 
who talked easily on all subjects be- 
longed to any profession. Good form 
weighs somewhat heavily on the artist, 
for, because the things that he fashions 
of canvas and paint or marble are 
beautiful, he feels it incumbent on him 
to make believe that money is a matter 
of secondary importance ; and though he 
may eat sardines and bread and butter 
for dinner in his studio, he will not go 
the round of his acquaintances and say, 
“T have painted a nice little study that 
will just fit into that corner, and you 
shall have it for a tenner.” When he 
gives a show of pictures in his studio 
he does not ticket his wares; and the 
richest of the South African diamond kings 
may drink tea and learn to babble artistic 
small talk at his expense without any 
return being hinted at. The result of the 
admirable form which is as a rule to be 
found in all artistic circles, is that the 
human wolves and sharks look upon artists 
and sculptors as prey only less easy to 
secure than country clergymen and widows. 
I believe that a society resembling the 
Authors’ Society is now being established 
to save the artists from the consequences 
of their own delicacy in the matter of 
making bargains for pounds, shillings, and 
pence—and the society will have its work 
fully cut out for it. 

The actor of old days, before the 
upper-middle-class family learned that it 
was not necessary to apologise for the 
existence of the son who had gone on 
the stage, certainly erred against the 
canons of good form in being unusual. 
In the stage-coach period, the star going 
down to play at a provincial theatre was 
always included amongst the passengers 
by any caricaturist; for his coat with a 
rabbit-skin collar, his strongly marked 
features, and blue jowl, were as delight- 
fully easy to draw and colour as the double 
chin and crimson complexion of the 
coachman. ‘The fine old legitimate actor 
is occasionally resuscitated in farce, and 
unshaven chins and long hair are still to 
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be seen in bar-rooms in the Strand; but 
the actors of the moment do not insist 
on their names appearing in bigger type 
on the playbills than those of their fellows ; 
they go to good tailors and allow them- 
selves to be dressed like ordinary men ; 
they do not order tea and toast in the 
afternoon in blank verse ; they sometimes 
turn their backs to the audience when on 
the stage, claim no monopoly of the lime- 
light, and, if they are actor-managers, 
though in their own hearts they may be 
sure that they deserve a reserved seat 
on the summit of Olympus, they do not 
as a consequence regard their companies 
as squads of black-beetles. The fool of 
the family no longer goes into the Army, 
since it is easier to be ordained than to 
pass for Sandhurst; the rogue of the 
family fights shy of the stage since gentle- 
men have become managers. 

Most of the books written for the 
excellent purpose of changing the social 
kid into the society lamb are collections 
of “Don'ts,” but to obtain good manners 
something more is required than the 
elimination of bad ones. Good tone in 
a drawing-room is not to be learnt in 
six easy lessons. ‘The young man whose 
society form is always good is_ the 
almost impossible Prince Charming of a 
débutante’s dream. He _ never stands 
against the wall and refuses to dance 
except with a few favoured ladies, he 
does not relapse into bored silence if 
the damsel he takes in to dinner knows 
nothing about racing stables or the 
private histories of the Gaiety chorus, 
he is even decently civil to matrons who 
have not been ear-marked in the divorce 
court, he can talk for a quarter of an 
hour in the drawing-room after dinner 
without asking when the bridge tables 
are to be produced, his clothes do not 
cry aloud, he sometimes listens to the 
opinions of men older than himself with- 
out expressing contempt, he recognises 
that there are moments when he should 
not have a cigarette between his lips, he 
takes the trouble to have ideas on books, 
music and pictures, falls in with the host’s 
plans for sport without openly grumbling 
at them, is not frightened or offended if 
offered a cup of tea in the afternoon, 
and is bold enough to have some faith 
in women’s virtue and men’s honour 
and some enjoyment of beautiful things. 
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BY EDEN I 


I. 


N a frosty night, when George III. 
was king, certain men, for the 
most part familiar customers, sat 

in the bar of the “ Golden Anchor,” Dale- 
ham; and amongst them appeared that 
welcome addition to the usual throng— 
a stranger. For his benefit old tales were 
told anew and ancient memories ran- 
sacked ; because this West-country fishing 
village enjoyed rich incrustation of legend 
and romance, and boasted a roll-call of 
great names and great deeds. Here the 
spirits of bygone free-traders were visible 
by night in the theatre of their lawless 
enterprises ; and here even more notable 
stories, touching more notable phantoms, 
might also be gleaned from ancient 
intelligencers at the time of evening 
drinking. 

The new-comer listened grimly to 
matters now much exercising Daleham. 
He was a hard-faced man, with a blue 
muzzle and black eyes; and his short 
double-breasted jacket, wide breeches, 
glazed hat and pigtail, marked a seafarer. 

* As for ghostes,” he said, “ can’t swear 
I’ve ever seed wan ; but no sailor-man, as 
have witnessed the Lard’s wonders in the 
deep, would dare to doubt ’em.” 

“Just picture a whole throng, my 
dear !” 

John Cramphorn spoke. He was an 
ancient fisher, and his face might have 
stood for the apostle Feter’s ; but it quite 
gave the lie to his character, for this 
venerable man was hand in-glove with the 
smugglers, had himself been a free-trader 
of renown, and now very gladly placed 
his wit and experience at the command 
of the younger generation. No word was 
ever whispered against him openly, and 
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yet the rumour ran that Johnny had his 
share of every cargo successfully run upon t 
these coasts, and that he was the guiding 
spirit ashore, while “‘ Merry Jonathan,” or 
Jonathan Godbeer of Daleham, captained 
on the water that uncertain body known 
as the Daleham free-traders. 

With such a sailor as Jonathan afloat, 
and such a sage as Mr. Cramphorn 
at home, the local smugglers earned a 
measure of fame that reached even to the 
Revenue. Indeed, at the moment of this 
story’s opening, the little fishing village, 
with uneasy pride, was aware that a 
preventive officer had been appointed for 
its especial benefit, reproof, and control. 
But, officers or no officers, everybody at 
Daleham knew that it would require men 
of uncommon metal, with hard heads and 
thick skulls, to lay their local champions 
by the heels. 

“Ess,” said the white-bearded Cramp- 
horn, “ghostes of men an’ ghostes of 
hosses tu. Ban’t many parishes as can 
shaw ’e such a brave turn-out of holy 
phantoms, I lay. You might-have seed 
that ruin in the fir-trees ’pon top of the 
cliff as you comed down the hill, p’raps ? 
Wheer the fishermen’s gardens be. Well, 
‘twas a famous mansion in the auld days, 
though now sinked to a mere landmark 
for mackerel boats. But the Stapledons 
lived theer in times agone, an’ lorded it 
awver all the land as far as Dartymouth, 
tis thought. Of course they died like 
theer neighbours, an’ many a brave funeral 
passed out-along wheer I grow my bit 
of kale to-day. Yet no account taken till 
theer comed the terrible business of Lady 
Emma Stapledon—poor sawl. Her was 
ordered by her cold-hearted faither to 
marry a Lunnon man for his money—a 
gay young youth of gert renown, an’ as 
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big a rip as ever you see, an’ a very evil 
character, but thousands of pounds in 
the bank to soften people’s minds. Her 
wouldn’t take him, however, an’ peaked 
an’ pined, till at last—two nights afore 
the marriage-day—her went out alone 
along that dangerous edge of cliff what 
be named the Devil’s Tight-Rope. In 
charity us’ll say the poor maiden’s foot 
slipped, though if it did, why for should 
her funeral walk ever since when January 
comes round? Anyway, it shows her had 
Christian burial, no doubt, an’ the funeral 
can be seen ever more—hosses an’ men, 
hearse an’ coffin. Every moony night in 
January it may be marked stealin’ like a 
fog awver the tilth by the auld road from 
the ruined gates ; an’ to see it awnly axes 
a pinch of faith in the beholder. I’ve 
watched it scores o’ dozens o’ times—all 
so black as sin an’ silent as the grave. 
My sweat falled like rain fust time I seed 
it, but I minded how the Lard looks arter 
His awn, an’ a honest man’s out o’ the 
reach o’ ghostes.” 

Mr. Cramphorn stopped and buried his 
noble Roman nose in some rum and 
water. ‘Then Mrs. Bassett, mistress of the 
“Golden Anchor,” mended the fire ; anda 
man, sitting in the ingle, asked a question. 

“ Where’s Jenifer tu? Tis late for her 
to be out alone.” 

“Gone up the hill for greenstuff. Her 
laughs at all you silly men. I told her 
how ’twas the time for Lady Emma’s 
death-coach ; but her said so long as 
they didn’t want her to get in an’ sit 
along wi’ she, her’d not mind no death- 
coaches, nor ghostes neither.” 

“Tis very unseemly for a maid to talk 
so,” declared the stranger gravely. ‘Them 
as flout spirits often have to pay an ugly 
reckoning.” 

Others were also of this mind, and Mr. 
Cramphorn gave instances. 

“My stars! You’m makin’ me cream 
with fear, I’m sure,” said the old woman, 
after supping full on their horrid recol- 
lections : “ best to go up the hill, Jonathan 
Godbeer, an’ find the wench. "Tis your 
work, seeing you’m tokened to her.” 

The stranger started, and cast a sharp 
glance where sat the man addressed. 
Merry Jonathan was a tall and square- 
built sailor, with a curly head and an 
eye that looked all people squarely in 
the face. A crisp beard served to hide 
his true expression, and the cloak of a 
smile, usually to be found upon his lips, 


concealed the tremendous determination 
of his countenance. Indeed, he habitu- 
aliy hid behind a mask of loud and 
somewhat senseless laughter. But those 
who served him at his secret work and in 
times of peril knew a different Jonathan, 
not to be described as ‘‘ Merry.” Now 
this man rose and grinned at the stranger 
amiably, until his grey eyes were quite 
lost in rays of crinkled skin. He out- 
stared the other seafarer, as he made it 
a rule to outstare all men ; then he pre- 
pared to obey his future n:other-in-law. 

‘**Mustn’t let my sweetheart be drove 
daft by——” he began, when the inn 
door opened, and a girl, with her hair 
fallen down her back and a terrified white 
face, appeared, and almost dropped into 
Godbeer’s arms. ‘‘Gude powers! What’s 
the matter, my dear maid?” he cried. 
“Who've hurt ’e? Who've dared? Tell 
your Jonathan, an’ he'll smash the man 
like eggshells—if ’tis a man.” 

Jenifer clung to him hysterically, and 
her teeth chattered. They took her to 
the fire, and her mother brought a tumbler 
of spirits and water at Mr. Cramphorn’s 
direction. ‘Oh my God, I knawed how 
’twould be!” wailed the old woman. 
“She have seed what her didn’t ought, 
an’ now her’ll suffer for it!” 

Jenifer was on her lover’s lap by the fire, 
and tears at Jast came to her eyes. ‘Then 
she wept bitterly and found her tongue. 

‘Put your arm around me,” she said: 
“close—close—Jonathan. I’ve seed it 
Lady Emma’s death-coach—creeping 
awver the frozen ground up-along. It 
passed wi’in ten yards of where I was 
cutting cabbages, an’ never such cold I 
felt. It have got to my heart, an’ I'll 
die—I knaw it.” 

“You might have been mistook, young 
woman,” said the blue-muzzled man 
civilly ; but she shook her head, 

““A gert hearse wi’ feathers an’ a tall 
man in front, an’ four hosses all blacker’n 
the fir wood they comed out from. An’ the 
moonlight shone through ’em, where they 
moved away like a cloud to the church- 
yard ; an’ I fainted, I reckon, then come- 
to an’ sped away afore they returned.” 

“'They’d have been there again in an 
hour or two,” declared old Cramphorn. 
‘““That’s the way of it. ‘Ten o’clock or so 
they sets out, an’ back they comes by 
midnight or thereabouts.” 

Then the stranger rose to retire; but 
before doing so he declared his identity. 








“T may tell you, neighbours, that I be 
the Preventive Officer sent to work along 
with the cutter from Dartmouth. My 
name be Robert Bluett, an’ I’m an’ auld 
man-o’-war’s man, an’ a West countryman 
likewise. An’ I look to every honest 
man among ’e to help me in the King’s 
name against law-breakers. So all’s said.” 

A murmur ran through the company. 

“Question is what be honest an’ what 
ban’t. Things ban’t dishonest ’cause 
Parliament says so,” growled a long-faced, 
sour man; “ free tradin’s the right answer 
to wrongful laws, an’ ’tis for them up-along 
to mend justice, not rob us.” 

Jonathan Godbeer, however, stoutly 
applauded Mr. Bluett. 

“T be just a simple fisherman myself,” 
he said; “but what I can do against 
they French rascals I will do. You may 
count upon me.” 

Mr. Bluett regarded Johnny Cramphorn, 
and saw that the patriarch’s eyes were 
fixed on Godbeer and full of amazement. 

“You to say that!” he murmured; 
“ yvou—when us all knaws—— but ban’t 
no business of mine, thank the Lard. 
At least you may count upon an old 
man to stand by the King and his lawful 
laws, same as I always have and always 
will so long as I be spared.” 

Riotous laughter greeted these senti- 
ments; and Bluett, vaguely aware that 
the company laughed as much with the 
ancient as at him, departed to bed. He 
was staying at the ‘Golden Anchor ” 
until his lodgment at Daleham should 
be ready for him. 


II. 


Great confusion, shouting and swearing 
kept Robert Bluett wakeful for some 
time, and next morning he learned the 
reason of it. As he walked early upon 
the quay before breakfast, tried to master 
the intricate coastline at a glance, and 
longed to be afloat that he might get 
a wider and juster view of the red and 
honeycombed cliffs, a woebegone figure 
approached—a bent and hobbling figure 
that crawled on two sticks, wore a three- 
cornered hat, and had his right eye 
concealed by a big black patch. Only 
the flowing beard of Johnny Cramphorn 
proclaimed him. 

““God save you, Master Bluett, or I 
should say ‘Cap’n Bluett’!” he began. 
“The very man I wanted for to see.” 
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‘“Who’s been clawing you?” asked 
the excise officer. 

“Who but the Dowl’s awn anointed ? 
You heard the tantara in the tap-room 
last night? Well, ’twas upon an aged 
piece like me they varmints falled same 
as heathen wolves. Look here!” 

He lifted his patch and showed a pale 
blue eye set in a bruise as black as ink. 
Thus seen, it suggested a jackdaw’s. 

“ Jonathan Godbeer’s hand done that— 
the Lard judge un! Wi’ his bullock’s 
fist he knocked me down, ’cause I with- 
stood un to his face, like the prophet 
withstood David.” 

*Ban’t no quarrel of mine,” said Mr. 
Bluett ; “though, if all I hear be true, 
me an’ Godbeer may fall out afore the 
world’s much aulder.” 

‘**Ess—if you’m honest you'll fall out 
wi him. “Iwas honesty brought me 
these cruel bruises. When you'd gone, 
I rose in my wrath, an’ axed un how 
he dared to lie to you so open; then he 
smote me.” 

Mr. Bluett’s natural probity here led 
him into unwisdom. 

“To be plain,” he said, “I haven’t 
heard no very good account of you 
neither.” 

‘“Ah, ’tis so hard to get away from 
one’s sins! I'll be plain, Cap’n, same as 
you be,” answered Mr. Cramphorn. “I 
doan’t deny but I’ve been a free-trader 
in my time, though ’twas little enough 
ever I made by it but a score on the 
wrong side of the Book o’ Life. But 
I’ve long been weary of ill-doing, and be 
set ‘pon the right road this many years, 
as Parson Yates will tell ’e. “I'was for 
the cause of right I got these blows— 
same as Paul his stripes ; an’ though I’ve 
been that man’s friend in time past, now 
I’m gwaine to take vengeance against un, 
an’ next time I hears tell of his games, 
you'll be the fust to knaw it.” 

‘That will suit me very well,” answered 
Bluett. 

“An’ I ax you to back me up an’ 
protect me henceforth in the King’s 
name,” continued Johnny. “To think 
of a man as would wallop an old blid 
like me! No better’n a murderer—there 
he is now! Doan’t you go away from 
me till he’ve passed us by.” 

Jonathan Godbeer walked along the 
quay to the boats. He scowled at old 
Cramphorn, and touched his hat to the 
officer. 
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**Marnin’, sir! I see thicky auld rat 
have got ’e by the ear. I thrashed un 
last night, ancient though he be, for 
calling me a smuggler afore the company ; 
an’ I'll thrash un again if ever he dares 
do the same again. ‘Take care how you 
put your trust in him, for the Faither of 
lies be a fule to that man. He never 
done nobody a gude turn in’s life; 
though he'll get a gude turn yet hisself 
when the cart goes from under un an’ 
leaves un dancin’ ’pon a rope. . I warn ’e 
against un, for all his white beard ! ” 

Jonathan grinned at his own prophecy 
and departed; Cramphorn shook his 
fist and chattered curses ; and Mr. Bluett 
went upon his way. He was puzzled, 
but not ill-pleased. 

“When thieves fall out, honest men 
come by theer awn,” he reflected, and 
returned to breakfast. 

Jenifer . Bassett waited upon him at 
this meal, and took occasion to give 
Mr. Bluett yet another version of the 
brawl that had troubled his slumbers 
overnight; but as ‘she loved Merry 
Jonathan, her story redounded little to 
the smuggler’s discredit. 

“They all want to be your friends,” 
she explained ; “ but, except my Jonathan, 
theer ban’t a pin to choose among ’em. 
He’m honest as daylight.” 

Mr. Bluett thereupon changed the 
subject, and trusted that Jenifer was none 
the worse for her fright. The girl had 
a dark, -keen face, was built generously, 
and evidently enjoyed unusual physical 
strength for a woman. Yet the old 
sailor recollected that she had_ been 
no more than a pleasant armful for her 
future husband. 

“TI be well again,” she said; “yet I 
wish I hadn’t seen no such dreadful con- 
trivance, I’m sure. "Tis a very sad thing, 
an’ mother sez how Parson Yates did 
ought to be axed to faace they phantoms 
in the name of the Lord wi’ a bell, a 
book, an’ a cannel, ’cordin’ to the right an’ 
holy way in such matters. But Gran’ 
faither Newcome an’ Toby Bassett, my 
gert-uncle, an’ a gude few other auld 
parties say that Lady Emma’s funeral ke 
the chiefest glory of Daleham, an’ ’twould 
be a thousand pities to go an’ lay it wi’ 
parson’s work.” 

The officer was interested. 

“For my part,” he said, “I think if 
the poor sawl killed herself two hundred 
years ago, ’tis time her was laid peaceful 


an’ reg’lar as by law appointed. ’Tis all 
us can do for ghostes—to lay em; an’ 
even then it axes a clergyman. An’ the 
holiest have got to mind theer p’s and 
q’s, for, make a mistake, an’ so like 
as not they’m tored to pieces for their 
trouble.” 

‘I'd rather not hear tell no more about 
it,” answered Jenifer, shivering and look- 
ing uneasily around her. ‘ But this I 
knaw: Parson Yates ban’t the man for 
the job—so meek as Moses he be, an’ 
would run from a goose, let alone a 
ghostey.” 

“If ’tis proved his duty, he’ve got to 
faace it, however—same as all of us has 
got to faace our duty,” declared Mr. Bluett. 


LEE. 


More than a week elapsed, and the tragic 
dispute between Merry Jonathan and his 
ancient ally grew into a nine-days’ wonder. 
That the representative of law was re- 
sponsible for their quarrel none doubted, 
for Mr. Bluett had arrived in an hour 
not auspicious from the smugglers’ stand- 
point. He was at Daleham a fortnight 
earlier than most people expected him, 
and the presence of himself and his mates 
had threatened directly to interfere with 
greater matters than he guessed. Yet the 
secret of a cargo, its arrival nigh Daleham, 
and the hour and place, now came frankly 
into Robert Bluett’s keeping; and old 
Cramphorn—his friendship turned to gall 
under Godbeer’s heavy hands—for once 
followed the unfamiliar paths of rectitude. 
So, at least, he declared to the exciseman ; 
though even Mr. Bluett, whose mind was 
cast in simple mould, perceived that a 
private hatred and a personal grudge were 
responsible for the patriarch’s treachery 
rather than any desire to do right. It was 
the mention of his former partner that 
always stung old Johnny into passion, 
made his beard shake and his voice go 
shrill and cracked. 

“A mighty haul of French fishes— 
brandy, baccy, lace an’ such-like; an’ 
now I’m a changed man an’ shall take 
no part.” 

“Theer’s foreign fal-lals "bout that 
young woman to the inn,” said Mr. 
Bluett. “Stuff that never comed honest 
about her neck, I'll swear.” 

‘His gift. They’m tokened, though 
God send you'll lay un by the heels 
an’ show her the mistake she’m makin’ in 
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time. An’ now listen, for I doan’t want 
to be seed with you in public no more. 
When I quarrelled with the man— 
Godbeer—I_ knawed he’d change the 
appointed date ; an’ sure enough he did. 
But theer’s wan hand of his crew—no 
call to name names—who be on my side ; 
an’ he’ve told me the real time. Which 
that is Wednesday next, if this here 
north-east wind holds.” 

“The day I be taking my men to 
Dartmouth.” 

“D’you think Merry Jonathan doan’t 
knaw that? He knaws everything. He 
knaws I be talkin’ to ’e now; but he 
doan’t knaw what I’ve told ’e; and he’d 
be ravin’ mad if he did.” 

“Us mustn’t go to Dartmouth, then.” 

“No, fay! But you must let him think 
you have. You must start by day an’ 
get back after dusk, an’ lie by the cliff- 
roads—some of your chaps by each ; for 
theer ban’t no other ways up. An’ the 
Dartymouth cutter must slip out the 
moment after dimpsy light; an’ wi’ any 


luck you’ll take the Frenchman tu. Of 


course Wednesday be the day Cap’n 
Wade always sails west wi’ the cutter. 
He’m such a man of method that the 
smugglers knaw to a mile wheer the fule 
be, so reg’lar as they knaw moon an’ 
tides.” 

“T’ll change all that,” declared Bluett. 

“ An’ best begin Wednesday ; an’ you 
must swear on your dying oath my name 
doan’t come out. For Jonathan would 
swing for me, so cheerful asa flea, if he 
heard I’d undone him.” 

The officer regarded his informer with 
stern contempt. 

“The dirty work of the world have got 
to be done; an’ your breed never dies,” 
he said. ‘‘You’re not nice, but you’re 
needful—like vultures an’ jackals as I’ve 
seed around foreign ports. No, Dll not 
name you.” 

“As to reward? Theer’s my friend tu, 
as have told me the secret. "Tis right us 
should get our deserts for smashing that 
cowardly dog. An’ God, He knaws how 
poor I be. But theer’ll be a thousand 
golden guineas in it for you, so like as 
not ; an’ if you take the foreigner, her’ll 
be worth a Jew’s-eye, for she’s a butivul 
thing by all accounts, though if the 
cutter catches her ’twill be by stealth, not 
sailin’.” 

“°’T would make a stir,” admitted the 
other cautiously. Then a sudden wave of 


suspicion crossed his mind. “If you're 
lying to me, you'll repent it,” he said. 

‘Judge by what I lose,” retorted the 
old man, almost tearfully. ‘‘To put this 
harvest into your hands is to rob my own 
pocket. Baccy an’ winter drinkin’—I 
give up all for the hate I bear against that 
man. But take my word or leave it.” 

Old Cramphorn’s bitterness of expres- 
sion, and the lean fist raised and shaken 
at Merry Jonathan’s empty boat hard by, 
went far to convince Mr. Bluett. That 
day he hired a horse and rode over to 
Dartmouth, and in the evening met his 
secret accomplice again among the usual 
crowd at the bar at the “ Golden Anchor.” 
Jonathan Godbeer was not present, but 
the rest of the company now knew the 
officer by name, and treated him with 
outward civility and respect. 

The conversation ran on Lady Emma’s 
death-coach. Even Parson Yates had 
been awakened from his abstracted ex- 
istence by the reports of this singular 
apparition, for many had seen it of late, 
and not a few fearfully approached their 
pastor upon the subject. ‘That evening, 
indeed, the folk awaited news of some 
definite decision from Daleham’s spiritual 
leader, because, as Jenifer Bassett told 
the exciseman, though certain ancient 
lights had objected to interference with 
a vision so historical, others, including 
Mr. Cramphorn, held it a scandal that 
any maiden’s spirit should thus con- 
tinue to revisit the scenes of her life 
and taking off. Greater matters occupied 
Robert Bluett’s mind; but, sailor-like, 
he loved a ghost, and ,his life had not 
changed the superstitious nature of him. 
He listened with the rest, therefore, while 
Johnny related what had passed between 
himself and the clergyman. 

‘Twas hard to shake sense into the 
auld gen’leman. He doan’t want to 
believe it, though theer’s his open Bible 
staring him in the face every day of his 
life. But a man’s reason’s nought against 
the pull of conscience; so he’m gwaine 
up-along to see for hisself. ‘Then, if the 
things do appear to his sight, he'll go 
forth in the name of the Lard to quench 
em.” 

“ He'll never do it—such a timorous 
man as him,” said Mrs. Bassett; but 
Cramphorn assured her that the deed 
was done. 

** He’ve gone to-night. I started along 
beside un. ‘Shall I come with ’e, sir?’ I 
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axed un. An’ he said ‘No,’ though he’d 
have liked to say ‘Ess.’ ‘Who wants 
man’s aid if his hand be in his Master’s ?’ 
he sez to me. ‘Not your reverence, 
that’s sartain,’ I sez to him. So he went 
up-along alone, and I comed in here.” 

Conversation continued, and then, some 
ten minutes later, a little man in clerical 
costume, with tiny legs that shook beneath 
him, suddenly entered the inn. He was 
very pale, and blinked at the blazing oil 
lamp above the bar. 

“Tis his reverence’s self!” 
Bassett. 

*“No less, my good woman, no less. 
A glass of your best brandy, please. I— 


” 


cried Mrs. 


gallied — you’'m _ terrible 
skeered. I see it in your worshipful 
manner of shaking below the knee. I 
wish to God you had let me go along 
with ’e. But, my stars! you must have 
comed down Red Hill properly quick, if 
so be you went to the top of un.” 

*T did descend quickly, John Cramp- 
horn. I have no hesitation in declaring 
that never have I come down that hill so 
fast before. ‘The Lord looked to it that 
I dashed not my foot against a stone. 
And, furthermore, this apparition is no 
mere conceit of ignorance or bucolic 
fancy. I myself, my friends, have seen ; 
and I heartily wish it were not so.” 

“Pass the glass to his. reverence, 
Jenifer, will ’e? an’ get you out of the 
armchair, Toby, an’ let minister come by 
the fire. I’ve put in hot water an’ sugar, 
an’ the brandy be——” 

She stopped. All men knew the brandy 
of the ‘‘Golden Anchor.” 

Mr. Yates drank, then colour returned 
to his little grey, bird-like face, and he 
passed his glass for a second dose. 

“T could discourse upon this theme at 
very considerable length,” he said ; “but 
the matter calls for deeds rather than 
words, or perhaps I should say both.” 

“No doubt, as a man of God, your 
duty do lie clear afore you, if I may say as 
much respectful,” ventured Robert Bluett ; 
and the pastor admitted that it was so. 

“ By the help of Heaven these unhappy 
beings, that here dwell midway between 
earth and heaven, must be laid to rest,” 
he said. ‘“Thaumaturgy, or working of 
miracles, can only be said still to subsist 
at the will of Jehovah, and if He desires 
that I liberate these funereal spirits to their 
rest, I can do it, not otherwise.” 


“Vou’m 
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“T lay you'll do it, such a holy man as 
you,” foretold Johnny Cramphorn genially. 

“ But, for God’s love, don’t mess it up,” 
added Mr. Bluett; “’cause if you make 
any error, they’ll rend ’e to tatters.” 

“If Heaven wills and my health permits, 
I go on Tuesday night in all the dignity 
and power of my calling,” declared Parson 
Yates. “And now I will thank you to see 
me home, such among you as journey on 
my way.” 

A few men departed with their pastor ; 
Cramphorn settled to his last pipe and 
glass beside the fire ; and Robert Bluett 
went upon his nocturnal duties. For, 
since his arrival, things were mightily 
changed at Daleham: keen eyes never 
closed on sea or land; most perfect 
cordons had been established, and a sure 
system extended to east and west. It 
was admitted that, with such patrol of 
cliffs and coombs, such searching scrutiny 
by night and day of every dark lane, 
lonely road and seaward-facing cavern, 
not so much as a runlet of spirits could 
swim unrecorded into Daleham or creep 
out of it. 

How Merry Jonathan under these 
distracting circumstances could continue 
much longer to be merry, his friends and 
neighbours doubted. Indeed, twice within 
a week he had brought back from the sea 
pollock and conger—his legitimate objects 
of pursuit at this season. But that 
Jonathan Godbeer should sell fish was a 
significant sign of the times, and already 
folks said that Johnny Cramphorn was 
avenged. 


IV. 

Gentle snow fell through a grey night 
faintly illuminated by an invisible winter 
moon as a party of men and women 
marched up Red Hill upon the following 
‘Tuesday evening. Parson Yates led the 
way, with his cassock hitched out of the 
snow and with a stout boy on either side 
of him. One lad bore a candle, and the 
other a little bell. 

*‘ Butivul night for a holy deed, I’m 
sure,” said Mr. Cramphorn. Mrs. Bassett, 
Jenifer, and Mr. Bluett, walked beside 
him, and a dozen villagers accompanied 
them. The matter, however, at their 
pastor’s desire, had been kept as far as 
possible from the general ear. 

“‘T hope as you’m lookin’ sharp to the 
roads an’ the quay, an’ Smugglers’ Lane, 
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as usual,” whispered Johnny to Robert 
Bluett. ‘Some long tongue be sure to 
blab this business ; an’ if the Frenchman’s 
lying off, they might signal her in to-night 
’stead of to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Not so much as a sea-otter could go 
from sea to shere without a man knows 
it,” answered the other. 

“Then a gert load be off my mind, I 
assure ’e.” 

Red Hill, above Daleham, was a sand- 
stone bluff that sprang up near three 
hundred feet abruptly from the sea, and, 
save at low tides, deep water always ran 
beneath. Upon its head a rough tonsure 
of wind-worn pine trees circled grey ruins 
of the Stapledon manor-house, and inland 
therefrom extended the _ fishermen’s 
gardens and stretched two roads—one 
leading to Daleham church and _ the 
country, the other that by which Parson 
Yates and his company had now climbed 
from the village. 

“Here will we stand,” said the good 
man ; “and should anything in the nature 
of a superhuman visitation occur, you 
must light your candle, Richard ‘Trout ; 
and you, Noah Collins, after I have lifted 
my voice the first time, must strike upon 
the bell thrice—for each Person of the 
Ever-blessed ‘Trinity. And see no wax 
falls from the candle on to my book, 
boy.” 

They drew up outside the belt of fir, 
and all endured half an hour of misery ; 
for the snow, though slight, persisted, and 
the air and earth were bitter cold. Pre- 
sently, however, the snow thinned to 
scattered flakes, then stopped ; a star stole 
out and touched the white carpet with 
silver. Then came the beat of the church 
clock telling ten, and, as if in answer, a 
sigh ran through the woods and gloomy 
figures moved beneath them. 

Silent as a dream, and darker than night 
itself against the snow, a black pageant 
crept from the forest, and crossed the 
open land. One gigantic shapeless figure, 
above man’s common stature, moved in 
front, and, following him, came _ horses 
that drew a plumed hearse, while certain 
footmen moved orderly behind. ‘Then 
did Dick ‘Trout strike tinder and make 
a flame, and Noah Collins prepared to 
beat a triple tattoo upon his bell. Only 
Mr. Yates himself unhappily missed fire 
at the critical pinch. 

“Give it ’em—give it to ‘em, my dear 


sawl, or they'll be gone!” implored Mr. 


Cramphorn, in frantic accents. But the 
little man had dropped his book from a 
numbed and shaking hand, and, by the 
time he had picked it up again, the ghostly 
funeral was sweeping along the church 
road, already half swallowed up by night. 

“T Jacked the power of speech,” 
stuttered Mr. Yates. ‘‘I cannot deny 
it—the spirit of fear came upon me, and 
I dropped my book.” 

“Give ’em a broadside coming back, 
your reverence—-if ‘tis true as they do 
come back,” suggested Bluett. 

‘Ten minutes later a man approached 
by the road from the church, and Cramp- 
horn eagerly inquired of him whether he 
had seen the funeral. 

“Funeral? No, I seed nought,” 
answered the voice of Merry Jonathan. 
“Be that Parson Yates huntin’ ghostes 
again 2?” 

“We have come to liberate these un- 
happy phantoms, and so far failed. ‘They 
passed before I summoned presence of 
mind to address them.” 

“ Passed? When? Why for didn’t I 
see ’em ?” 

“You!” snorted Johnny Cramphorn. 
“Who be the likes of you to see such 
holy things ?” 

Jonathan growled, and approached 
Jenifer and her mother. 

“ Best you women come home, else 
you'll get your noses frozen off, an’ the 
spirits won’t thaw ’em for ’e, ‘cepting 
those in bottles at home.” 

“ Let us have no irreverence, Jonathan 
Godbeer,” said the clergyman. ‘ You 
will do better to add your prayers to ours, 
that. my courage may be sustained and 
my voice strengthened for the coming 
ordeal.” 

The captain of the smugglers did not 
answer, but strode forth and walked over 
white ground lately traversed by the 
procession of spirits. 

“ Doan’t ’e cross theer track, my dear 
man,” cried Mrs. Bassett; ‘‘else ten to 
wan they'll blast ’e crooked for the rest 
of your days!” 

But her caution came too late. Godbeer 
stood and gazed upon the snow where 
the spectral hearse had passed. ‘Then 
he lifted his voice, and shouted with all 
his might. 

“Gauger Bluett ! Gauger Bluett ! This 
here be your job, not parson’s. Quick, 
man, quick! Ghostes or no_ ghostes, 
the snow’s took their shoe-marks, if I see 
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right. Boots an’ hoofs an’ wheels—no 
bogies them; an’ the spirits that passed 
along was inside the hearse, not outside !” 

The exciseman and others rushed 
forward, to find Merry Jonathan’s words 
were true; for the new-fallen snow had 
been trampled with feet of men and 
horses, seamed with tracks of heavy 
wheels. 

“Theer now! ITve often thought they 
rascals might have ’e that way, Cap’n,” 
said Godbeer, with deep concern. “ ‘To 
think of the wickedness o’ the world! 
Just come in the trees behind the ruin. 
*Tweern’t my business, of course; but 
more’n wance, walkin’ ’pon the beach 
below, takin’ the air at low tide, I’ve 
looked up at the face of the cliff by 
night, and fancied I seed ropes pulling 
things up the precipice. Then I thought, 
‘No—surely not. Can’t be no hookem- 
snivey doings under darkness wi’ such a 
man as Cap’n Bluett amongst us.” 

Jonathan grinned, and the moon came 
out and touched his white teeth. Cramp- 
horn held up a lantern, and Bluett 
himself uttered words not seemly for the 
ear of Parson Yates. 

Then he turned to follow the direction 
of the smugglers’ funeral. ‘1 bid every 
honest man help me in the King’s name,” 
hecried. ‘Them as have done this deed 
shall smart for theer night’s work yet ! 

*Us'll all give ’e hand, heart an’ sawl, 
I’m sure,” declared Jonathan. ‘‘We’ma 
thought behind the rogues, I fear. But 
what’s that, with right ’pon our side ?” 

They scrambled and hastened along 
the rutted snow, and Cramphorn and 
Godbeer commented in cheerful chorus 
upon the event as they trotted beside the 
furious officer. 

“What I’m fearin’ is that these scamps 
have been at theer games all the week,” 
gasped the aged Johnny, while he shuffled 
forward. “‘Theer’s a dark plot against 
our good name, and while we’ve all been 
countin’ to fall upon ’em to-morrow night, 
they’ve run theer cargo and hid it in the 
ruin of the Manor this longful time 
pulled it up the cliff, an’ been takin’ it 
away reg’lar, while honest men was on 
the watch some place else.” 

** Makes me near burst wi’ rage,” said 
Jonathan, “an’ all them smart chaps ready 
at all hours, an’ the cutter sailin’ over the 
sea so butivul! An’ perhaps the cargo 
was run that very evening Cap’n Bluett 
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comed amongst us at the ‘Golden 
Anchor,’ an’ told us what a gert man 
he was. All play-actin’; an’ even my 
awn gal Jenifer te come home so fright- 
ened! ‘To think a man’s awn gal would 
deceive him so wicked, for she knawed 
all about it, I’m afeared !” 

“Wi Pastor Yates at his post tu, tryin’ 
so hard to larn us all better!” panted 
Cramphorn. 

Now ahead loomed a huge black object 
where cross ways met at a lonely spot nearly 
a mile inland. It was empty, and proved 
to be the skeleton of a farm waggon 
painted black, boarded up, and adorned 
with tufts of shavings dipped in tar. The 
snow had been trampled for twenty yards 
round about it, and indications of other 
wheels diverged landwards on three sides 
into the night. 

Cramphorn, Godbeer, and _ Robert 
Bluett, now far ahead of their companions, 
stood before this spectacle. 

“They’ve done you, by G—!” gasped 
the old man. ‘An’ to think of your 
bold heroes with theer swords an’ cutlasses 
sitting freezing in every lane and by every 
drain an’ rat-hole around the village! 
"Tis amazin’ such things be allowed to 
fall out.” 

The officer did not answer. He had 
seen the ancient and Godbeer grin amiably 
each upon the other; and now his slow 
wits appreciated the truth, and he turned 
to chew his gall alone. 

Merry Jonathan shouted after him. 

“Ten to wan they'll tell ‘e that maypole 
chap as walked in front was a man by 
the name of Godbeer. But don’t you 
bilieve no such thing, Cap’n. You'll 
never catch me an’ Master Cramphorn in 
no such job.” 

“ An’ we've made up our difference, 
as becomes Christian men,” declared 
Johnny. 

Bluett turned and addressed them. 

**’They cry loudest as cry last,” he said. 
‘The stones be piled as’ll hold you tight 
yet, you bowldacious thieves; an’ the 
wood be seasoned as you'll swing from.” 

Cramphorn wagged his beard. 

“Dear sawl! Hark toun! ‘Theer’s a 
sour temper! ‘Theer’s sorry thanks for all 
we've done! “lis a onbelievin’ generation 
for sartain. Gimme your arm back-along, 
Merry. We’m most tu good to mix wi 
common men—you an’ me—that’s the 
naked truth of it,” 




















“T SAW A KING GO RIDING BY.” 


| SAW a King go riding by 

On his white horse at break o’ day, 
And oh, he rode so cheerily, 
With all his troop in brave array. 
‘*Whatever foe he shall assail, 
This King,’’ said I, ‘‘must sure prevail.” 


I watched his banners pass along 
The Northern Hills at break o’ morn ; 
I heard his troopers shout a song, 
I heard his bugler blow his horn. 
‘‘For sure,’? said I, ‘‘this King must ride 
At break o’ day to meet his bride.’ 
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I met a trooper riding fast : 


‘* Hast seen the King go by ?”’ he said. 
‘*T saw him with his troop ride past 
As though ’twere for his bridal bed.’ 
Said he: ‘‘ He flies from English plots 


To trust his crown among the Scots.”’ 


I saw a King go riding by 

With silent men on either side, 

And oh, he rode so wearily. 

‘* For sure,’’ said I, ‘‘ he missed his bride.’’ 
Said one, ‘‘ The Scots our King have sold, 
Not for Christ’s money, but for gold.”’ 
































A Parisian sketch by Steinlen, 


The Embrace. 


A POPULAR 


STEINLEN: THE 


BY MARIE 


NE cannot think of  Steinlen, 
Willette, Guillaume, Riviere, 
Léandre, and their colleagues in 

the same school, without having before 
one’s eyes an image of the multi-populous, 
seething quarter of Paris wherein these 
clever nineteenth-century seers and priests 
of a certain cult lived and moved, without 
remembering Montmartre, and the famous 
cabaret Ze Chat Noir, on the 
Boulevard Rochechouart. 

The Chat Noir was founded by Rodolphe 
Salis in 1882. ‘This artistic tavern saw 
Caran d’Ache’s début : 
Napoleon and the Grande Armée did 
much to make the place popular. Willette 
here presented his fascinating musical 
stories of Pierrot —Histoires sans Paroles. 
The Shadow Pantomime of Henri Riviere 
was also a celebrated contribution to the 
little Bohemian theatre. 

The Chat Noir has succumbed to the 
law of progress that sweeps pitilessly 
before its scythe whatsoever would hinder 
its course. The delicious little plays 
appealing to the ready appreciation of the 
Faubourg Montmartrois, as well as to the 
keenest critics, —pantomimes of ephemeral 
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his silhouettes of 


AND HIS WORK. 


AN VORST. 


beauty, extraordinary shows and shadow 
dances,—find no longer this stage waiting 
to extend its hospitality for their interpre- 
tation. Ithas no successor. A multitude 
of little people--feeble flames—were 
snuffed out as the Chat Noir closed its 
doors for ever. But there were those to 
whom the Café was only an ante-chamber 
to larger rooms ; and among these men 
Steinlen is conspicuous. 

The various quarters of Paris are 
magnets, drawing inevitably unto them 
those spirits who shall understand, who 
shall find their ways sympathetic, who shall 
become their poets, historians, painters. 

The sensitive Boutet de-Monvel reveals 
the Champs-Elysées, the Bois de Boulogne, 
the parks, the communal schools, and the 
gardens; for this painter of children 
only the reposeful ways where 
children go, where they study, are led, 
carried, or wander safely alone. 

In Belleville, Geoffroy has been re- 
sponsive to benevolence and _ charity 
from man to man. He presents the 
Foundling Schools, the Asylums. ‘The 
soothing atmosphere of charity envelops 
his work—he has seen the poor through 


seeks 
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Steinlen. 


the medium of philanthropic faith. 
Daumier, the father of personal caricature, 
sixty years ago regarded Paris with the 
philosopher’s _ eyes. Gavarni looked 
through the single eyeglass of the man 
of fashion, as it were, on the petty vanities 
of the gay social world. 

And Steinlen ? 

He is “a lover of life,” “an adorer of 
truth.” In his youth, even, surrounded 
by the wild jeunesse of the student 
quarter, his spirit was calmer, profounder 
than the others. Montmartre became 
the magnet drawing to its centre this 


ardent soul ; in Montmartre, then, as to- 
day, he saw the Giant Need, imperfectly 
met by the vast charity of the world. It 
is from this district that his eternal plea 
resounds for the poor whose necessities 
are eternal. He finds his quarter tragic 
in its commonplace moods; to him the 
passions of the people have spoken. 
There is vibrant and touching pathos in his 
rendering of the love-story of the grisettes, 
the love-story of the workman and work- 
woman of the people, an infinite tender- 
ness in his pictures of humble family life 
—the gathering of the sad little bands 
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enveloped by the fervour of maternity, 
when the frail mother, bending over her 
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Steinlen is a Swiss Protestant of simple 
parentage. He was born in Lausanne, 





children, has more love to give than and is Parisian by adoption only. His 
bread. And if, as we study and consider grandfather was a painter of talent. 
| 
| 

















From a coloured etching. 


A rainy day. 


his work, we are shocked at times, and 
claim that the truth is unpleasing—is this 
not because his subjects are sought 
among those phases of life to which too 
often we willingly close our eyes? 


Save for the fact that Steinlen married 
at twenty and came to Paris to earn his 
bread with his brush and pencil, his 
history has no special interest. He had 
no time or chance to follow the academic 
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course of study in the aéeders of Paris. 
In order to meet his responsipilities, he 
had to make money, and at once. He 
therefore turned his talent to every use. 
““T made designs for wall-paper,” he 
says, ‘for cotton stuffs, even,—to say 
nothing of illustrations for booksellers 
and book-writers, and for song-writers.” 





Some of his 
most important 
work has been 
done through 
the medium of 
a newspaper. 


During the 
years 1891-92 
Gil Bilas 


printed all the 
drawings Stein- 
len could finish. 
He laboured 
with energy al- 
most ferocious, 
under the 
pressing need of means for daily existence. 
The result was the finest. It is not too 
much to state that this work of Steinlen’s 
in Gil Blas helped to revolutionise illus- 
trative art in the periodicals of France. 
He gave to the accomplishment of his 
editor’s orders his best effort, and filled 
during nearly two years the weekly pages, 
not for the amusement of his public, but 
for their awakening to the intcrest in the 
life of Paris as seen in the Faubourgs. 
Awaken and instruct he did. He made 
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a call upon sympathy, and stirred and 
stimulated charity ; but also his art was an 
epoch in illustrative journalism. 

Public and editors demanded thence- 
forth more than the inadequate drawings 
of mediocrity, and solicited sketches from 
the best pencils. The modern French 
weeklies exhibit the cleverest possible 


Street children. 


illustrations, forming in their class the 
highest grade. 

Frontispiece and other drawings in Le 
Rire and Gil Blas to-day by Jean Veber, 
Léandre, Willette, are delights to the 
collector, and any one possessing the 
years containing Steinlen’s contributions 
to these papers is considered fortunate. 

For the most part the illustrations in 
Gil Alas are coloured. ‘They are satires 
on life drawn to accompany some “ Sazt 
desprit” or to portray simply street 
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scenes as Steinlen knows them, or are 
political cartoons. In his street studies 
he has been relentless in his realism, 
careless of how unpleasant may be the 
impression of these frankly told horrors. 
No detail of sordid existence has been 
neglected in his bold depicting of the 
city’s misery. 


= 
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that he added to the glory of the modern 
poster. Artists of distinction in London 
and Paris have not hesitated to employ 
their talent in_ street-wall decoration, 
In France, Steinlen has many rivals 
amongst favourite painters of the day, 
most notably Léandre, Willette, Cheret. 
3ut the Steinlen posters have not been 


The Appeal. 


Needless to say how admirable is the 
technique in these sketches, the fresh 
vigorous work of a man whose spirit 
alone was in the subject, whose ambition 
chafed for the leisure to create in what to 
him was the great province of art, the 
picture, the oil painting. 

It was in the early part of his career 


surpassed nor superseded. They are 
immensely popular, peculiarly happy. 

It is scarcely necessary to recall “ Lait 
Pur Sterilisé,’ the enormous poster of 
world-wide popularity ; it is universally 
known—there was a craze for it in Paris 
and in New York—of its type it is 
perfection. The subject is a dear little 
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“The 14th of July.’ 


girl, red-haired, red-robed, seated before a 
table drinking a bowl of milk, under the 
jealous eyes of three great cats. ‘The 
child is Steinlen’s little daughter, and the 
drawing of child and cats is as skilful 
and clever as it well can be. 

There are several charming affiches 
especially designed for Sarah Bernhardt— 
others for Yvette Guilbert. Chiefest of 
these is the famous Café des Ambassa- 
deurs. Steinlen made in this a striking 
portrait of the original café chanteuse ; and 
Yvette, —slender, lithe, enchanting, as Paris 
and the world has found her,—boasts 
no more characteristic portrait of herself 
than the Steinlen poster. 

Advertisements for Vernet les Bains, 
Trouville, the posters Mothu, Doria, and 
lastly Le Réve—may be mentioned as 
important. They are all difficult to 
obtain. 

These studies, fora purpose of necessity 
transient, destined to be transmitted to 


paper and pasted along street walls by a 
bill-poster’s brush, constructed to catch 
the crowd’s attention in order that their 
mission should be fulfilled—are neither 
vulgar nor sensational. Vigorous, strong, 
they are worthy the word Steinlen applies 
to his other work—‘ Serious.” ‘They are 
done with his characteristic splendid stroke. 
Their colouring is brilliant, crude and 
boldly frank the drawing. Steinlen’s stroke 
is celebrated: eminently fearless, rapid, 
trenchant. It has been cleverly said that 


in each of his creations the ¢vait marquant 


is so deeply emphasised, the one idea is 
so imposed, that it is as though when his 
work were done he drew below it one 
dark black line. In his studio may be 
seen a wall-decoration destined rather for 
a café than for a poster—a study of the 
streets, a bit of the passing crowd, taken 
out, as it were, and held before us. Steinlen 
has renounced this branch of popular 
decoration. His posters are already 
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rare, and are becoming yearly more 
valuable. 

Steinlen has done an immense amount 
of illustrating. Many volumes of Frangois 
Coppée, Anatole France, and Guy de 
Maupassant are made doubly attractive 
by his collaboration. He has illustrated 
the songs of Bruant and Jouy, of Mont- 
martre and student fame. Among some 
of the publications valuable chiefly because 
Steinlen has collaborated with the writers 
may be mentioned “Chanson d’Aieules” 






hapten 


ae 


(Tellier, 
P artis); 
“Chanson 
des Cabots” 
(Guetville) ; 
and ‘ Chan- 
; son Rouge” 
»}. (Boukay). 
q These 
illustration s 
number, 
amongst 
other — sub- 
jects, “The 
Chief of the 
Claque,’’ 
‘The Cab- 
otins of 
hee ge 
“The Souf- 
fleurs of the 
Theatre,” 
“The Di- 
rector of the 
Theatre 
Himself.” 
Each little 
picture 
Ls. gay, 
familiar, in- 
telligent, 
finely con- 
ceived and 
f ane doy 
drawn. For 
a song de- 
dicated to 
Alphonse 
Daudet he 
has a strong 
study of 
symbolic 
misery: a 
nude crea- 
ture kneel- 
ing in the 
middle of a 
deserted street, arms outspread ready to 
clutch her prey, who is the passer-by. 
In the same book we have “The Knife- 
grinder,” “’The Needlewoman,” ‘ ‘The 
Wine-seller.” Paris seems to have given up 
her hecatomb of human souls and human 
bodies for his observation and portrayal. 
In the drawing for a book of Coppée’s 
is * The Gamin of Paris,” a little half elf 
creature, half human child. This ghoul, 
seated on a mass of refuse, is red-eyed 
and horrible in his misery. He typifies 
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Mother's Love. 
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Belleville, the Whitechapel of Paris. He 
is the accrued poverty, squalor, and 
criminal tendencies of generations com- 
bined with the frailty of childhood, the 
slenderness of youth. ‘The subject is 
powerful, the workmanship excellent. 

The best of his illustrations have been 
made for Edouard Pelletan, the publisher 
in the Boulevard St. Germain. M. Pelletan 
has conceived the idea of bringing out 
a yearly publication called Z’4/manach 
du Bibliophile. Jules Claretie, Anatole 
France, Gustave Larroumet, and Sully 
Prudhomme, have collaborated to write 
a series of articles. But Steinlen is the 
feature of the publication. Monsieur 
Pelletan asked him to make a dozen 
drawings whose headings should be the 
twelve months of the year, the general 
subject to be the glorification of Labour. 
But Steinlen 


along with her companions,—again we 
have the attractive girl of the people, 
whose class in France is distinct, and 
whose personality is so agreeable. Steinlen 
touches with his happiest, lightest stroke 
the gay figure of youth and charm. 
Another drawing portrays the family 
again around the humble board. But 
the finest of the suite are four pictures 
drawn at Monsieur Pelletan’s suggestion 
that Steinlen should show. the public 
what his skill was in careful, minute 
technique ; for the critics have accused 
him of too great facility and too rapid 
production. He has called the first 
picture “Le Bois,” where a carpenter, a 
strong, well-drawn figure, nude to the 
waist, bends over the rough planks of 
wood, yielding in long, curling shavings 
to his plane. In the second, ‘“‘La Pierre,” 





grew enthusias- 





tic over his task, 
and drew many 
more than the 
twelve — studies. 
A collection of 
the designs was 
on exhibition in 
Monsieur _ Pel- 
letan’s library 
during 1got. 
These __ pic- 
tures—for they 
are not studies, 
but admirably 
finished _crea- 
tions—represent 
the working man 
and the working 
woman in the 
pursuit of their 
various occupa- 
tions. We see 
the dlanchisseuse 
stagger home 
through the 
drizzling mist, 
bowed under her 
huge burden of 
linen. On the 
skeleton _ scaf- 
folding the 
builder becomes 
a speck, _in- 
finitely far from 
his fellows ; the 














apprentice goes 











chattering gaily 


A Steinlen Poster. 
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Crainguebille, 
a seller of tur- 
nips, which he 
pushes through 
the streets in a 
little hand-cart, 
is accused of 
having called out 
to a policeman 
‘‘Mort aux 
Vaches/!” —a 
slang oppro- 
brium of the 
streets. The 
poor innocent, 
unconscious of 
offending, is 
haled to the 
courts, where he 
becomes the vic- 
tim of a most 
amusing and 
witty proces, 
withal tragically 
pathetic. He is 
condemned _ to 
prison, and when 
once more at 
liberty attempts 
to resume his 
ancient, respect- 
able calling. He 
finds himself a 








Work-girls 


the stone-polisher crouches over his well- 
nigh implacable mass of stone, until he 
may almost distinguish his image in the 
smooth surface. In the third, ‘‘ Le Fer,” 
a like half-nude labourer struggles with 
his contortion of the mighty mineral. 
Lastly, Steinlen has depicted the miner, 
deep in his cavern’s interior. 

These studies demand a first place 
in the catalogue of modern drawing, 
and lack in the perfected workmanship 
none of Steinlen’s distinctive, free, un- 
trammelled handling of his subject and 
expression of his art. They would not 
lose, placed side by side with the drawings 
of Puvis, and indeed possess the primitive 
purity of line and reveal the serious con- 
ception which mark the work of masters. 

Pelletan has just published Anatole 
France’s new book “ L’Affaire Craingue- 


bille,” a satire on French law and modes of 


justice, done in Anatole France’s most de- 
lightful manner, and illustrated by Steinlen, 


pariah, shunned 
because of the 
stigma of “jail- 
bird!” Crainguebille falls into abject 
poverty and inebriation. In_ his star- 
ving misery he reflects, “ Prison isn’t 
half a bad place, after all!” and to 
partake once more of its peace he sins 
deliberately. Bearding the policeman in 
his den—that is, the street lamp’s shadow 
—he cries out to him, “ A/ort aux 
Vaches !” But the amiable officer, ‘un 
bon pére de famille,” laughs at the old 
man and bids him go about his business. 
The poor old Crainguebille finds the 
justice of the world too intricate to com- 
prehend. Imprisoned for a fault which 
when repeated evokes mirth! He dis- 
appears in the fogs of a winter street. 
This collaboration of Anatole France 
and Steinlen is sfivituel and successful. 
“Once more Steinlen was quite carried 
away” (Monsieur Pelletan says). “I 
suggested twenty drawings. He has given 
me fifty-five!” And each illustration is a 
little masterpiece, admirable in execution 
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and full of sympathy with the class the 
downtrodden Crainguebille represents. 

It is false to suppose that Steinlen does 
not give to each of his creations the 
greatest pains. For the little volume 
called “ Le Chien de Brisquet ” * he made 
eighty drawings for Anatole France before 
he got one to his satisfaction, and it was 
for “Le Chien de Brisquet,” which 
volume of drawings it will be difficult to 
surpass, that Steinlen drew and re-drew his 
canine sketches. ‘“ Although,” said Mon- 
sieur Pelletan, “I assure you Z was quite 
satisfied with the first drawings !” 

A word must be said regarding his 
feline studies. Cats have been favourite 
animals with poets and painters: witness 
Baudelaire, Poe, Coppée, Manet; and 
Steinlen, too, has found these slender, 
graceful felines interesting. There is in 
his representation of this animal a subtle 
perceiving of the link and of the difference 
between the brute and the human. It 
suggests the masters whose paintings of 
animals have made them famous, Landseer 
above all. When his book ‘Le Chat” 
came out, it was bought at first for children, 
but could not long be kept in the nurseries. 
Copies were pilfered for drawing-rooms 
and studios, where elders claimed these 
treasures of clever 
design. — Steinlen’s 
host of drawings are 
undoubted — indica- 
tions of a power not 
to be confined in the 
sphere of the illustra- 
tion for books. Ad- 
mirers of Steinlen’s 
look for great things 
of him during the 
next years, claiming 
that his future is 
more brilliant in pro- 
mise than any of his 
colleagues, Jean 
Veber excepted. 

Steinlen himself 
is a delightful person- 
ality, and distinctly a 
force. ‘The grasp of 
his hand, the fire of 
his eye, his courtesy, 
charm, and_ the 
pleasure it is to hear 
him speak, render 
him an unusual com- 
panion. His friends, 



































naturally, are legion—he is much beloved ; 
but, as they say in France, he is frés 
sauvage—preferring to let the world go 
its ways, and to shut himself away with 
his work in his remote studio. 

His intimate contact with the very poor, 
the very suffering, has formed his points 
of view and left its mark on his nature. 
He is a Bohemian, and values slightly 
luxuries and ways of modern worldly life. 
He is familiar with the haunts of the 
thieves in the dangerous parts of Paris : 
he may well take his life in his hands—he 
is beloved and known, he is safe. He 
knows the interiors where starvation and 
cold and crime are side by side. He has 
helped generously, who can say how many? 
directly from his own purse and indirectly 
through the wide sympathy he has aroused. 

No peculiarities of the fluctuating mass 
which is the very life of the city, which 
is the agglomerate expression of pleasure, 
pain, vice, crime, good, evil, sadness, 
joy, are lost upon Steinlen. He seems 
to be en rapport with those people whom 
we call our brothers and treat as our 
inferiors and our enemies. ‘The tricks, 
the attitudes, the expressions, the be- 
haviour of the passers-by are familiar 
to him. With a few clever strokes of 
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A Study. 


* Chez Pelletan. 
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Drypoint etching. 


brush or pencil he has given us the 
piquante ouvriere, the modest apprentice, 
in a graceful, unconscious pose as she 
poises on her hip the hat-box she is 
carrying to a customer. In_ this jewne- 
fille rvepresentative, in the toss of her 


head, the curve of her arm, the swish of 


her neat skirts high above her well-shod 
feet, in this jaunty creature, scrupulous as 
to tidiness, is a certain phase of Paris 
drawn with crystalline distinctness. ‘This 
girl of the people is dangerous, charming, 
and to her the boulevardier is an enemy. 
Paris is epitomised by this one flaring 
street-wall decoration. So much for the 
jeunesse, gay, laborious, and generally 
self-respecting. We do not often see 
Steinlen so gay. 

In his studio in the Rue Caulaincourt, 
walking to and fro, he converses delight- 
fully with his friends. He is a workman, 
his muscular hands are full of force, his 
build powerful, although he is compact 
and small. He suggests endurance, and 
the patience that is the result of hand-to 
hand tussle with existence, and tender 
understanding of the needs of one’s 
neighbour. His eyes are keen, pene- 
trating, and kind, his features strong, 
He has a golden voice, as the French say, 
caressing and indolent. Its measured 
cadence, its slow, agreeable flow contrasts 
strongly with the man himself. He wears 
the coarse velveteens of the labourer, cuffs 
close around his muscular wrists. His 


trousers are voluminous, and on his feet 
flap loose Indian slippers. His appear- 
ance, and the fact that his studio is in 
one of the poorest quarters of Paris, his 
whole attitude and life, suggest, not a 
scorn cf material things, but a_ perfect 
ability to forego them. 

The studio is a workshop first of all ; it 
is free from would-be artistic decorations, 
full of canvases and folios of drawings. 
He has his own lithographic stones, and 
does his own printing, holding this as an 
art important, as do many of the moderns ; 
and he, as well as many another modern, 
insists on the expediency of making his 
own colours. 

Steinlen thinks unfavourably of acade- 
mies and salons, ‘‘ where,” he says, “ in 
order to exhibit at stated periods the 
artists paint anything and_ everything 
under rush and stress.” He sends to 
no public collections. When a goodly 
number of studies have accumulated in 
his studio, he organises a little exposition 
of his own, and the admirers of his work 
have an opportunity to visit a Steinlen 
exhibition in the autumn, when he will 
delight, charm, and touch the public as 
he has never hitherto failed to do. 

At this period of his life—and he is still 


young—he finds the insistent needs of 


daily existence are met ; and he draws, as 
it were, a sigh of relief, and turns toward 
what is his recreation, because a beloved 
labour, and the goal of his career, painting 
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in oil. Steinlen bemoans the fact that 
he lacks the prescribed technicalities an 
academic education would have given to 
him ; but this fact has left him a freedom 
from rules which, in spite of their immense 
importance, are often trammels to individu- 
ality. At all events the daring boldness 
of his stroke, and his perfect originality, 
have been developed with no hindrance. 
Need has been his spur, talent the 
response to the goad, 

Possibly Steinlen is nowhere better 
displayed than in a certain canvas at 
present in his studio in the Rue Caulain- 
court. It is a life-size oil painting, a 
study of a man and woman in the working 
class. It is evidently the end of the day, 
and the scene a nook or corner in some 
room so distant from the rooms we all 
know that it is hard even to imagine 
where it may be. The workman has 
taken the young creature in his arms for 
along embrace. His head is bent over 
her, and she looks out from the 
picture above the man’s arm, 
Her face is exquisite, and in 
thorough keeping with the type 
of her class. 

The sombre note predominates 
throughout Steinlen’s work. That 
inevitable penalty of sadness which 
must be paid when the eye dares to 
look, and the soul dares to consider 


A study 


how our fellow-beings struggle for. ex- 
istence. The work of this man, who is 
not-a caricaturist, but a student and 
faithful representer, bears a strong like- 
ness to things in literature rather ‘than 
to things in art. He suggests Dickens, 
Zola, Tolstoi. Throughout his work -is 
apparent the broad sympathy of a man 
of the people who has espoused their 
cause and made himself their prophet. 

Part of the crowd, elbow to elbow with 
humanity in the very vortex of the mass, 
he has felt the multitude, blood and sinew, 
around him, until it has become amalga- 
mated fairly with his inspiration. Then 
withdrawn to a fortification, possibly, of 
his city, in semi-retirement, he lets the 
turbulent suggestions take form that he 
may present them to the world. Thus 
Steinlen, so closely of the people, is in 
reality separated from mankind by virtue 
of his talent. And if to the eye demanding 
agreeable form, beauty seems sometimes 
lacking in thisartist’s 
strong, original, pro- 
foundly human 
creations, it may be 
said that esthetics 
do not abound in 
the walks of life 
which this student 
of humanity _ por- 
trays. 
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BY A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 


N the kingdom of Illyria there lived, 
not long ago, a poor woodcutter, 
with three sons, who in time went 

forth to seek their fortunes. At the end 
of three years they returned by agreement 
to compare their progress in the world. 
The eldest had become a lawyer and the 
second a merchant, and each of these 
had won riches and friends; but John, 
the youngest, who had enlisted in the 
army, could only show a cork leg and a 
medal. 

“You have made a bad business of 
it,” said his brothers. ‘‘ Your medal is 
worthless except to a collector of such 
things, and your leg a positive disadvan- 
tage. Fortunately we have influence, and 
since you are our brother we must see 
what we can do for you.” 

Now the King of Illyria lived at that 
time in his capital, in a brick palace at 
the end of the great park. He l:ept this 
park open to all, and allowed no one to 
build in it, But the richest citizens, who 
were so fond of their ruler that they could 
not live out of his sight, had their houses 
just beyond the park, in the rear of the 
palace, on a piece of ground which they 
called Palace Gardens. ‘The name was a 
little misleading, for the true gardens lay 
in front of the palace, where children of 
all classes played among the trees and 
flower-beds and artificial ponds, and the 
King sat and watched them, because he 
took delight in children, and because the 


sight of them from his window cheered his 
only daughter, who had fallen into a deep 
melancholy. But the rich citizens clung 
to it, for it gave a pleasant, neighbourly 
air to their roadway, and showed what 
friendliness there was between the 
monarch of Illyria and his people. 

At either end you entered the roadway 
(if you were allowed) by an iron gate, 
and each gate had a sentry-box beside it, 
and a tall beadle, and a notice-board to 
save him the trouble of explanation. ‘The 
notice ran : 


PrivatE. Zhe Beadle has 
orders to refuse admittance to all 
Waggons, Tradesmen’s Carts, 
Hackney Coaches, Donkeys, 
Beggars, Disorderly Characters, 
or Persons carrying Burdens. 


A sedentary life had told so severely 
upon one of the two beadles that he 
could no longer enter his box with dignity 
or read his newspaper there with any 
comfort. He resigned; and John obtained 
the post, by his brothers’ interest, in spite 
of his cork leg. 

John had now a bright green suit with 
scarlet pipings, a gold-laced hat, a fashion- 
able address, and very little to do. But 
the army had taught him to be mobile, 
and for lack of anything better he 
exercised his wits. This came near to 
bring him into trouble. One evening he 
looked out of his sentry-box and saw a 
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mild and somewhat sad-featured old 
gentleman approaching the gate. 

‘*No admittance,” said John. 

“Tut, tut!” said the old gentleman. 
“T’m the King.” 

John looked at the face on his medal, 
and sure enough there was a resemblance. 
“ But all the same, your Majesty carries a 
burden,”—here he pointed to the notice- 
board,—‘‘and the folks along this road 
are mighty particular.” 


dickens alive don’t you marry her up and 
get done with it ?” 

The King shook his head. 

*“There’s a condition attached,” said 
he. ‘Maybe you have heard of the 
famous haunted house in Puns’nby 
Square ?” 

“ T’ve always gone by the spelling, and 
pronounced it Ponsonby,” said John. 

‘Well, the condition is that every 
suitor for my daughters hand must 
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‘‘Went forth to seek their fortunes.” 


The King smiled, and then sighed 
) g ’ 5 
heavily. 

“It’s about the Princess, my daughter,” 
said he: “she has not smiled for a whole 
year,” 

“ [ll warrant I’d make her,” said John. 

“ll warrant you could not,” said the 
King. ‘She will never smile again until 
she is married.” 

“Then,” answered John, “speaking in 
a humble way, as becomes me, why the 


spend a night alone in that house ; and if 
he should survive and be ready to persevere 
with his wooing, he must return a year 
later with his bride and spend the night 
of his marriage there.” 

“And very handy,” said John, “for 
there’s a wedding-cake shop at the 
corner.” 

The King sighed again. 

“Unhappily none survives. One hun- 
dred and fifty-five have undertaken the 
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adventure, and not a man of them but 
has either lost his wits or run for it.” 

“ Well,” said John, “ I’ve been afraid 
of a great many men——” 

* 'That’s a poor confession for a soldier,” 
put in the King. 

* when they all happened to come 
at me together. But I’ve never yet met 
the ghost that could frighten me ; and if 
your Majesty will give me the latchkey 
I'll try my luck this very night.” 

It could not be done in this free and 
easy way ; but at eight o’clock, after John 
had visited the palace and taken an oath 
in the Princess’s presence (which was his 
first sight of her), he was driven down to 
the house beside the Lord Chamberlain, 
who admitted him to the black front 
hall, and, slamming the door upon him, 
scuttled out of the porch as quickly as 
possible and into his brougham. 

John struck a match and, as he did 
so, heard the carriage roll away. The 
walls were bare, and the floor and great 
staircase ahead of him carpetless. As 
the match flickered out he caught a 
glimpse of a pair of feet moving up the 
stairs ; that was all—only feet. 

“T’ll catch up with the calves on the 
landing, maybe,” said he; and, striking 
another match, he followed them up. 

The feet turned aside on the landing 
and led him into a room on the right. 
He paused on the threshold, drew a 
candle from his pocket, lit it, and stared 
about him. ‘The room was of great size, 
bare and dusty, with crimson hangings, 
gilt panels, and one huge gilt chandelier, 
from which and from the ceiling and 
cornice long cobwebs trailed down like 
creeping plants. Beneath the chandelier 
a dark smear ran along the boards. The 
feet crossed it towards the fireplace ; and 
as they did so, John saw them stained 
with blood. They reached the fireplace 
and vanished. 

Scarcely had this happened before the 
end of the room opposite the window 
began to glow with an unearthly light. 
John, whose poverty had taught him to 
be economical, promptly blew out his 
candle. A moment later two men en- 
tered, bearing a coffin between them. 
They rested it upon the floor, and, seating 
themselves upon it, began to cast dice. 
“Your soul !”—‘ My soul!” they kept 
saying in hollow tones, according as they 
won or lost. At length one of them—a 
tall man in a powdered wig, with a face 
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extraordinarily pale—flung a hand to his 
brow, rose and staggered from the room. 
The other sat waiting and twirling his 
black moustache, with an evil smile. 
John, who by this time had found a seat 
in a far corner, thought him the most 
poisonous-looking villain he had ever seen; 
but as the minutes passed and nothing 
happened, he turned his back to the 
light and pulled out a “‘ Penny Dreadful.” 
His literary taste was shocking, and when 
it came to romance he liked the incidents 
to follow one another with great rapidity. 

He was interrupted by a blood-curdling 
groan, and the first ruffian broke into 
the room, dragging by its grey locks the 
body of an old man. A young girl 
followed, weeping and protesting, with 
dishevelled hair ; and behind her entered 
a priest with a brazier full of glowing 
charcoal. ‘The girl cast herself forward 
on the old man’s body, but the two 
scoundrels dragged her from it by force. 
“The money !” demanded the dark one ; 
and she drew from her bosom a small 
key and cast it at his feet. “My 
promise!” demanded the other, and 
seized her by the wrist as the priest 
stepped forward. “Quick! over this 
coffin—man and wife!” She wrenched 
her hand away and thrust him backward. 
The priest retreated to the brazier and 
drew out a red-hot iron. 

John thought it about time to interfere. 

“T beg your pardon,” said he, stepping 
forward ; “but may I take it that this is 
only your fun ?” 

“We are unhallowed souls,” answered 
the dark man impressively, “ who return 
to blight the living with the spectacle of 
our awful crimes.” 

“ Meaning me?” asked John. 

“ Ay, sir; and to destroy you to-night 
if you contract not upon your soul to 
return with your bride and meet us here 
a twelvemonth hence.” 

“H’m!” said John to himself, “they 
are three to one ; and, after all, it’s what 
I came for. I suppose,” he added aloud, 
“some form of contract is usual in these 
cases ?” 

The dark man drew out pen and parch- 
ment. 

“Hold forth your hand,” he com- 
manded ; and as John held it out, thinking 
he meant to shake it over the bargain, the 
fellow drove the pen into his wrist until 
the blood spurted. ‘‘ Now sign !” 

“Sign !” said the other villain. 
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“*VYour soul !’—‘ My soul!’” 


‘Sign !” said the lady. 
“Oh, very well, miss. 
swindle too, my mind is easier,” said 
John, and signed his name with a flourish. 
‘“ But a bargain is a bargain, and what 

security have I for your part in it ?” 


If you’re in the 


19? 


“Our signature!” said the priest 
terribly, at the same moment pressing his 
branding-iron into John’s ankle. A smell 
of burnt cork arose as John stooped and 
clapped his hand over the scorched 
stocking. When he looked up again his 


visitors had vanished; and a moment 
later the strange light, too, died away. 

But the coffin remained for evidence 
that he had not been dreaming. John 
lit a candle and examined it. 

“Just the thing for me,” he exclaimed, 
finding it to be a mere shell of pine- 
boards, loosely nailed together and painted 
black. ‘‘I was beginning to shiver.” He 
knocked the coffin to pieces, crammed 
them into the fireplace, and very soon 
had a grand fire blazing, before which 
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he sat and finished his “‘ Penny Dreadful,” 
and so dropped off into a sound sleep. 

The Lord Chamberlain arrived early in 
the morning, and, finding him stretched 
there, at first broke into lamentations 
over the fate of yet another personable 
young man; but soon changed his tune 
when John sat up, and, rubbing his 
eyes, demanded to be told the time. 

“ But are you really alive? We must 
drive back and tell his Majesty at 
once !” 

“ Staya moment,” said John. ‘‘ There’s 
a brother of mine a lawyer in the city. 
He will be arriving at his office about 
this time, and you must drive me there ; 
for I have a document here of a sort, 
and must have it stamped, to be on the 
safe side.” 

So into the city he was driven beside 
the Lord Chamberlain, and there had 
his leg stamped and filed for reference ; 
and, having purchased another, was con- 
veyed to the palace, where the King 
received him with open arms. 

He was now a favoured guest at court, 
and had frequent opportunities of seeing 
and conversing with the Princess, with 
whom he soon fell deeply in love. But 
as the months passed and the time drew 
near for their marriage, he grew silent 
and thoughtful, for he feared to expose 
her, even in his company, to the sights 
he had witnessed in the haunted house. 

He thought and thought, until one 
fine afternoon he snapped his fingers 
suddenly, and after that went about 
whistling. A fortnight before the day 
fixed for the wedding he drove into the 
city again—but this time to the office 
of his other brother, the merchant. 

“JT want,” -he’ said, “a loan 
thousand pounds.” 

“Nothing easier,” said his brother. 
“ Here are eight hundred and fifty. Of 
the remainder I shall kezp fifty as 
interest for the first year at 5 per 
cent., and the odd hundred should pur- 
chase a premium of insurance for two 
thousand pounds, which I will retain as 
security against accidents.” 

This seemed not only fair but brotherly. 
John pocketed his eight hundred and fifty 
pounds, shook his creditor affectionately 
by the hand, and hurried westward. 


of a 


The marriage was celebrated with 
great pomp; and in the evening the 
King, who had been shedding tears at 
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intervals throughout the ceremonies, ac- 
companied his daughter to the haunted 
house. The Princess was pale. John, 
on the contrary, who sat facing her 
father in the State Coach, smiled with 
a cheerfulness which, in the circum- 
stances, seemed a trifle under-bred. The 
wedding-guests followed in twenty-four 
chariots. Their cards of invitation had 
said “Two to five-thirty p.m.,” and it 
was now eight o’clock; but they could 
not resist the temptation to see the last 
of “the poor dear thing,” as they 
agreed to call the bride. 

The King sat silent during the drive ; 
he was preparing his farewell speech, 
which he meant to deliver in the porch. 
But arriving, and perceiving a crowd 
about it, and also (to his vast astcnish- 
ment) a red baize carpet on the perron, 
and a butler bowing in the doorway 
with two footmen behind him, he coughed 
down his exordium, and led his daughter 
into the hall amid showers of rice and 
confetti. ‘The bridegroom followed ; and 
so did the wedding-guests, since no one 
opposed them. 

The hall and staircase were decorated 
with palms and pot-plants, flags and 
emblems of Illyria; and in the great 
drawing-room—which they entered while 
John persuaded the King to a seat— 
they found many rows of morocco-covered 
chairs, a miniature stage with a drop 
representing the play-scene in Hamlet, a 
row of footlights, a boudoir-grand piano, 
and a man seated at the keyboard whom 
they recognised as a performer in much 
demand at suburban dances, 

The company had scarcely seated itself 
before a strange light began to illuminate 
that end of the room at which the stage 
stood, and immediately the curtain rose 
to the overture of M. Offenbach’s Orphée 
aux Enfers, the pianist continuing with 
great spirit until a round of applause 
greeted the entrance of the two spectral 
performers. 

Its effect upon them was in the highest 
degree disconcerting. ‘They set down 
the coffin, and after a brief and hurried 
conference in an undertone, the black- 
mustachioed ghost advanced to the foot- 
lights, singled out John from the audience, 
and with a terrific scowl demanded to know 
the reason of this extraordinary gathering. 

“Come, come, my dear sir!” answered 
John. “Our contract, if you will study 
it, allows me to invite whom I choose; 
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it merely insists that my bride and I “I told you,” said he, ‘‘ we should have 
must be present, as you see we arc. trouble with this fellow. I had a pre- 
Pray go on with your part, and assure 


sentiment of it when he came to spend 
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“He soon fell deeply in love.” 


yourself it is of no use to try the high 
horse with me.” 

The dark ghost looked at his partner, 
who shuffled uneasily. 


the night here without bringing a bull- 
dog. That frightening of the bull-dog 
out of his wits has always been our most 
effective bit of business.” 
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Hereupon the dark ghost took another 
tone. 

“Our fair but unfortunate victim has 
a sore throat to-night,” he announced. 
“The performance is consequently post- 
poned.” And he seated himself sulkily 
upon the coffin, where the limelight-man 
from the wings promptly bathed him in 
a flood of the most beautiful rose-colour. 
“Qh, this is intolerable!” he exclaimed, 
starting to his feet. 

“Tt is not first-rate, I agree,” said 
John ; “but such as it is, we had better 
go through with it. Should the company 
doubt its genuineness, I can go around 
afterwards and show the brand on the 
cork.” Here he tapped the leg, which 
he had been careful to bring with him. 

Before this evidence of contract the 
ghosts’ resistance collapsed. They seated 
themselves on the coffin, and began the 
casting of dice; the performance _pro- 
ceeded, but in a half-hearted and _ per- 
functory manner, notwithstanding the 
vivacious efforts of the limelight-man. 

The tall ghost struck his brow and fled 
from the stage. There were cries of 
“Call him back!” But John explained 
that this was part of the drama, and no 
encores would be allowed; whereupon 


the audience fell to hissing the villain, 
who now sat alone with the most lifelike 
expression of malignity. 

*“Oh, hang it!” he expostulated after 
a while, ‘lam doing this under protest, 
and you need not make it worse for a 
fellow. I draw the line at hissing.” 

“It’s the usual thing,” explained John 
affably. 

But when the ghostly lady walked on, 
and in the act of falling on her father’s 
body was interrupted by the pianist, who 
handed up an immense bouquet, the per- 
formers held another hurried colloquy. 

“Look here,” said the dark-browed 
villain, stepping forward and addressing 
John, ‘‘what will you take to call it quits ?” 

*T’ll take,” said John, “the key which 
the lady has just handed you. And if the 
treasure is at all commensurate with 
the fuss you have been making about 
it, we'll let bygones be bygones.” 

“ Well, it was ; and John, having counted 
it out behind the curtain, came forward 
and asked the pianist to play ‘‘God save 
the King”; and so, having bowed his 
guests to the door, took possession of 
the haunted house and lived in it many 
years with his bride, in high renown and 
prosperity. 





THE SLEEP OF TIME. 
BY CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


IME, having toil’d for long, lay down and slept, 
And men, believing that he must have died, 
With noiseless footsteps from his presence crept, 
And spread the curious rumour far and wide ; 
And all the world stood still that summer day, 
While some in bitter anguish moan’d and wept 


Their constant grief, and some in garlands gay 


With sated hearts an endless revel kept ; 


And nothing passed, nor changed, nor fairer grew, 
And nothing that was wrong might be redressed, 
Until an Angel, dropping from the blue, 


Laid a strong hand upon the dreamer’s breast,-— 
‘*Men are not ready yet, O Time,” said he: 
‘““Why hast Thou plunged them in Eternity ?” 
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BY W. E. 


R. GRAHAM BALFOUR has 
done his best; and his best 
should rank decently among 

official biographies. He is loving, he is 
discreet, he has much knowledge. Indeed, 
almost the worst that can be said of him 
is that he is a day or so after the fair. 
We live so fast, and our reading is so 
many weeks ahead of death and time, 
that the moment for the official biography 
of Robert Lewis Stevenson seems already 
one with dead Yesterday, if not the day 
before that. That is as may be. As 
to Mr. Balfour’s tact and piety (a most 
serviceable blend), there cannot be two 
opinions: he has written lovingly of his 
dead cousin, and, according to his lights, he 
has written well. I mean, he has done his 
best for the Stevenson of legend and 
his best for the Stevenson of life. So far 
as I can see, he does not distinguish the 
one from the other: his predilections 
are all with rumour and report; and if 
they be not, at least he can govern his 
tongue. On the whole, I may congratulate 
him on his result. 

Yet I confess that “it do not over- 
stimilate.” I cannot lay a finger on any 
point in this biography, excepting here 
and there whereat I have a_ peculiar 
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interest, and say that Mr. Balfour has 
not done his utmost, and is not, as an 
official biographer, entirely successful. 
Yet am I discontented, dissatisfied, still 
looking for more. I daresay the feeling 
is personal ; that I cannot judge equably, 
for I know too much. So be it. Tis 
a fact that, recalling what I can recall, 
I can only take Mr. Balfour's book as a 
solemn and serious essay in that kind of 
make-believe in which the biographee 
(if one may use so flippant a neologism 
in sO august a connexion) did all his 
life rejoice, and was exceeding glad. I 
read; and as I read I am oppressed 
by the thought that here is Lewis 
Stevenson very much as he may well 
have wanted to be, but that here is not 
Lewis Stevenson at all. At any rate, 
here is not the Lewis Stevenson I knew. 
At this place let me take refuge in an 
analogy. Mr. Balfour’s first volume is 
prefaced by a portrait. It is not unlike 
in certain ways, yet it set me wondering 
how and when and by whom that brilliant 
face had been thus commonly trans- 
figured. I looked for information, anc 
then I saw why this very feminine view 
of a very masculine creature had got 
itself such currency as print can give.t I 


* The Life of Robert Louis Stevenson. By Graham Balfour. In Two Volumes. London: 


Methuen & Co, igor. 


t It (the portrait) is merely amateur and inexpressive and sentimental ; yet it tells me in plain 
terms why Rodin was not permitted to make that bust of Stevenson he wished so much to sign. All 
the same, Messrs. Methuen could and should have given us a better thing, especially in Stevenson’s 
biography. It is not fair to him that he should go forth, officially, as chav. 
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do not want to make Mr. Graham Balfour 
blush for his loyalty; but I can’t help 
the reflection that, even as the portrait is 
smooth, and smiling, and ladylike, and 
unexceptionable, so, in less degree, is his 
Life. What astonishes me, what com- 
mands my admiration, is that he has 
done so well that even I can read him 
with interest, and can recommend him 
to all them that would still be sentimen- 
talising about R. L. S.* 

For me there were two Stevensons: 
the Stevenson who went to America in 
87; and the Stevenson who never came 
back. The first I knew, and loved ; 
the other I lost touch with, and, though 
I admired him, did not greatly esteem. 
My relation to him was that of a man with 
a grievance ; and for that reason, perhaps— 
that reason and others—I am by no means 
disposed to take all Mr. Balfour says 
for gospel, nor willing to forget, on the 
showing of what is after all an official state- 
ment, the knowledge gained in an absolute 
intimacy of give-and-take which lasted for 
thirteen years, and includes so many of 
the circumstances of those thirteen years 
that, as I believe, none living now can 
pretend to speak of them with any such 
authority as mine. This, however, is 
not to say that Mr. Balfour’s view of his 
famous cousin is not warranted to the 
letter, so far as he saw and knew. I 
mean no more than that the Stevenson 
he knew was not the Stevenson who 
came to me (that good angel, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, aiding) in the old Edinburgh 
Infirmary ; nor the Stevenson I nursed 
in secret, hard by the old Bristo Port, 
till he could make shift to paddle the 
Arethusa ; nor the Stevenson who stayed 
with me at Acton after selling Modestine,t 
nor even the Stevenson who booked a 
steerage berth to New York, and thence 
trained it ‘across the plains,” and ended 
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for the time being as a married man and 
a Silverado squatter; though 1 confess 
that in this last avatar the Stevenson of 
Mr. Balfour’s dream had begun, however 
faintly and vaguely, to adumbrate himself, 
and might have been looked for as a 
certainty by persons less affectionate and 
uninquiring than those by whom he was 
then approached. Mr. Balfour does me 
the honour of quoting the sonnet into 
which I crammed my impressions of my 
companion and friend; and, since he 
has done so, I may as well own that 
“the Shorter Catechist” of the last verse 
was an afterthought. In those days he 
was in abeyance, to say the least; and 
if, even then, ¢ adlait poindre a& [horizon 
(as the composition, in secret and as if 
ashamed, of Lay Morals persuades me 
to believe he did), I, at any rate, was too 
short-sighted to suspect his whereabouts. 
When I realised it, I completed my 
sonnet; but this was not till years had 
come and gone, and the Shorter Catechist, 
already detested by more than one, was 
fully revealed to me. 

I will say at once that I do not love 
the Shorter Catechist, in anybody, and 
that I loved him less in Stevenson than 
anywhere that I have ever: found him. 
He is too selfish and too self-righteous a 
beast for me. He makes ideals for 
himself with a resolute regard for his 
own salvation; but he is all-too apt to 
damn the rest of the world for declining 
to live up to them, and he is all-too 
ready to make a lapse of his own the 
occasion for a rule of conduct for himself 
and the lasting pretext for a highly moral 
deliverance to such backsliding Erastians 
as, having memories and a certain concern 
for facts, would like him to wear his rue 
with a difference. At bottom Stevenson 
was an excellent fellow. But he was of 
his essence what the French call personned. 


* This notwithstanding, I do not know that, apart from Mr. Graham Balfour’s views, and 
some few details which I do not remember reading before, it gives us anything important or , 


new. 
in speech, selection, presentation—onwards. 


Stevenson, indeed, has been fortunate in his critics and biographers : 
To The Dictionary of National Biography Mr. Sidney 


from himself—an artist 








Colvin contributed a model summary of his life and achievement ; M. Marcel Schwob’s note in 
The New Revi.w is as illuminating and ingenious a piece of criticism as can be read; Mr. Raleigh’s 
lecture (Edwin Arnold), none the worse for being touched with a certain romantic enthusiasm, 
is a thing to read, and read again—once for its subject’s sake, and once (at least) for its author's ; 
Mr. Cope Cornford, in that little handbook of his (Blackwood), to which I was privileged to 
contribute a note or two, appears to me to have said as much about Stevenson the man as need now 
be told, and all about Stevenson the artist that can be said for twenty years. Mr. Balfour does 
but complement these things: he neither abolishes nor replaces them. 

+ It was now, I think, that he made the immense discovery that a girl on a certain level of 
life has eyes for nothing masculine a plane or two below that level. At all events, he wore his 
tourist’s raiment, and was infinitely gratified to be able to report, after one of his rambles, that a 


casual wayfarer had asked him for a fill of tobacco, and had called him “ Sir.” 








Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 
A sketch at one sitting, now in the National Portrait Gallery, by Sir William B. Richmond, R.A. 
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He was, that is, incessantly and passion- 
ately interested in Stevenson. He could 
not be in the same room with a mirror 
but he must invite its confidences every 
time he passed it; to him there was 
nothing obvious in time and eternity, 
and the smallest of his discoveries, his 
most trivial apprehensions, were all by way 
of being revelations, and as revelations 
must be thrust upon the world; he was 
never so much in earnest, never so well 
pleased (this were he happy or wretched), 
never so irresistible, as when he wrote 
about himself.* Withal, if he wanted a 
thing, he went after it with an entire 
contempt for consequences. For these, 
indeed, the Shorter Catechist was ever 
prepared to answer; so that, whether 
he did well or ill, he was safe to 
come out unabashed and cheerful. He 
detested Mr. Gladstone, I am pleased to 
say; but his gift of. self-persuasion was 
scarce second to that statesman’s own.t 
He gave himself out for the most open- 
minded of men: to him one point of 
view was as good as another; Age’s was 
respectable, but so was Youth’s ; the Fox 
that had a tail was no whit more con- 
siderable than the Fox whose tail was 
lost. £¢t patati, et patata. "Twas ali “as 
easy as lying” to him, for ’twas all in the 
run of his humanity. But in the event it 
was academic ; for where he was grossly 
interested, he could see but one side 
of the debate; and there are people yet 
living (I am not one of them) who, know- 
ing him intimately, have not hesitated to 
describe him in a word of three letters, the 
suspicion of which might well make him 
turn in his grave. And yet, I do not know. 
He ever took himself so seriously—or 
rather he ever played at life with such a 
solemn grace—that perhaps, after all, he 


would scarce stir where he lies for the 
dread vocable. For he was a humourist 
and a thinker, and could he hear it, he 
would certainly smile, fall (like the Faquir 
of story) to considering himself umbilically, 
and, finding in the end that he had fairly 
earned it, go back to sleep, with a glow 
of satisfaction for that this part also had 
been well played. No better histrion 
ever lived. But in the South Seas the 
mask got set, the “lines” became a little 
stereotyped. Plainly the Shorter Catechist 
was what was wanted, And here we are: 
with Stevenson’s later letters and Mr. 
Graham Balfour’s estimate. 

"Tis as that of an angel clean from 
heaven, and I for my part flatly refuse to 
recognise it. Not, if I can help it, shall 
this faultless, or very nearly faultless, 
monster go down to after years as the 
Lewis I knew, and loved, and laboured 
with and for, with all my heart and 
strength and understanding.t In days 
to come I may write as much as can be 
told of him. ‘Till those days come, this 
protest must suffice. If it convey the 
impression that I take a view of Stevenson 
which is my own, and which declines 
to be concerned with this Seraph in 
Chocolate, this barley-sugar effigy of a 
real man; that the best and the most 
interesting part of Stevenson’s life will 
never get written—even by me; and that 
the Shorter Catechist of Vailima, how- 
ever brilliant and distinguished as a writer 
of stories, however authorised and accept- 
able as an artist in morals, is not my old, 
riotous, intrepid, scornful Stevenson at 
all—suffice it will. 

For the rest, I think he has written 
himself down in terms that may not be 
mistaken, nor improved, in a fragment 
of an essay on morals printed in the 


* Mr. Raleigh notes with a just delight the faultless tact by which these utterances are 


marked. But here came in the man of letters. 
anything like so discreet. 


The man of talk was neither so convincing nor 


+ Mr. Balfour again reminds us of what he thought of Gordon, and how he would fain have 
joined the Curtins, and fought with them the obscure and bloody tyranny which then lay over 
Ireland. ’Tis at least as pleasant to recall that once, after a certain famous victory, he would 
not allow himself to be addressed, for days, except as ‘Mr. Peiwar Kotal Stevenson.” 

tI published his first sustained achievement in fiction (7he Mew Arabian Nights); I 
procured him the first cheque for an hundred pounds he ever earned; I did my best for his 
works, in fact, until he asked me to take a commission of five per cent. on the receipts. I 
refused, and he went for some time in his own way. Then Mr. Charles Baxter, an infinitely 


better business man than I, and with (I am sure he will agree) a far more marketable commodity 
to sell than I had had, came on; and Stevenson, beginning with a pound a month from 
his parents, ended by spending something between £4,000 and £5,000 a year. How he 
spent it Heaven and Mr. Baxter alone know. Mr. Balfour gives the figures; but one needn’t 
go further than to rejoice in them. To finish with myself: I was (I can say it now) for some- 
thing in the contrivance of the Edinburgh Edition; so that first and last I may claim to have 
done my part. 
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Appendix to the Edinburgh Edition. 
**An unconscious, easy, selfish person,” 
he remarks, “‘shocks less, and is more 
easily loved, than one who is laboriously 
and egotistically unselfish. ‘There is at 
least no fuss about the first; but the 
other parades his sacrifices, and so sells 
his favours too dear. Selfishness is calm, 
a force of nature: you might say the trees 
are selfish. But egoism is a piece of 
vanity ; it must always take you into its 
confidence; it is uneasy, troublesome, 
searching ; it can do good, but not hand- 
somely ; it is uglier, because less dignified 
than selfishness itself. But here,” he goes 
on, with that careful candour which he so 
often has, “here I perhaps exaggerate 
to myself, because I am the one more 
than the other, and feel it like a hook 
in my mouth at every step I take. Do 
what I will, this seems to spoil all.” ‘This, 
as it seems to me, describes him so 
exactly that, if you allow for histrionics 
(no inconsiderable thing, remember !), 
you need no more description. It was 
said of him, once, that when he wrote 
of anything, he wrote of it with such 
an implacable lucidity as left it beggared 
of mystery. This is what he has done 
in this passage ; and who runs may read 
him in it as he was. "Tis to this anxious 
and uncloistered egotism of his that we 
are indebted for so much good writing 
in the matter of confession and self- 
revelation. ‘To this the circumstance is 
due that when the Amateur Emigrant 
asked his friend, the Blacksmith, how— 
speaking as man to man; as one in the 
steerage to another—he had behaved on 
the voyage, he was staggered by the reply 
that he had done not so badly “on the 
whole.” ‘Tis to this that we are in- 
debted for the prayers, the supplications 
for valour, the vocalisings about duty 
(which the most of us do as a matter 
of course), by which that part of the 
world which reads Stevenson—(and that 
part of it which does not is happily 
the smaller)—has long been, and is still 
being, joyously edified. 

Mr. Balfour notes with tender admira- 
tion that, when Stevenson had quarrelled 
with anybody, he was always trying to do 
that person a service in secret. But if 
this be not the hero of my quotation all 
over: salving his conscience for a possible 
injustice, done in heat and apprehended 
too late for anything but a frank avowal 
and a complete apology; which, in the 
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circumstances, the Shorter Catechist finds 
abhorrent, and therefore immoral: then 
self-analysis is of no moment, and con- 
fession means nothing, and no virtue is 
left in words. And in the manner of his 
giving, as exampled by Mr. Balfour, the 
Anxious Egotist is characteristically and 
not pleasantly apparent. ‘I hereby author- 
ise you,” he writes, ‘“‘to pay when necessary 
— to Z——: if I gave him more, it 
would only lead to his starting a gig and 
keeping a Pomeranian dog.” “Tis wittily 
put, of course ; but it scarce becomes the 
lips of a man who had several kennels 
of Pomeranians, kept gigs innumerable, 
reported that brilliant and taking little 
talk between Count Spada and the General 
of the Jesuits, realised the place in God’s 
economy of “The singer on the garden 
seat,” and held as an essential gospel 
that an act may be forgiven of the 
Deities, but that to neglect an opportunity, 
to hang back, to do nothing when some- 
thing might be done—this, this is the 
Unpardonable Sin. Alas! there be special 
sorts of gigs, and who shall number the 
varieties of the Pomeranian dog? And 
from my heart I wish that Mr. Balfour 
had left that utterance of one who bred 
Pomeranians and kept gigs—sometimes, 
it may be, with a moral aim, but always 
as seemed good to him—unguessed and 
unreported. But to your Anxious Egotist, 
your trained and cultured Shorter Catechist, 
what magnificence in the matter of self- 
approval, self-oblivion, self-righteousness 
could come amiss? Stevenson’s world was 
ever ‘‘a brave gymnasium,” more or less ; 
but if there were room in it for “the 
singer on the garden seat,” it was only 
as a romantic object. He had no real 
part in this philosopher’s economy of 
things, since he might dare nothing at 
this philosopher’s cost. In a “brave 
gymnasium ” ordered on these lines the 
gigs and the Pomeranians all went one 
way; and that, despite all Stevenson’s 
protestings, was not the way of Steven- 
son’s bénéficiaires. "Tis the oddest of 
revelations; but ’tis of Mr. Balfour’s 
making, not Stevenson’s. He, I am sure, 
would cheerfully have gone to the stake, 
like the good and constant histrion he 
was, or ever he would have given it 
to the world in what he used to call 
“cold, hard print.” 
But I must call a truce, and leave 
cavilling. I long to say that ’tis wonder- 
ful to me, who have forgot so much, to 
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find so much of myself in Stevenson and 
in Stevenson’s biographer. I take up a 
volume of the Zdinburgh Edition, and I 
read that, included in the plenishing of 
his ideal house, are ‘a Canaletto print or 
two”; and I recall the circumstance that 
his taste for Canaletto prints, even as 
his Canaletto prints themselves, came 
through and from me. I bought them, I 
remember, in the Knightsbridge Road, 
and he paid me what I gave for them, 
which was some six or seven shillings 
apiece. I turn the page, and read of 
“ Piranesi etchings on the walls”; and 
I remember who placed them there, and 
the blessed hours I’ve had in their neigh- 
bourhood.* I turn the page again, and 
I come on the Moral Emblems and Not 
Z; and once more the Muse of Memory 
is too much for me, and, as in a dream, 
I see myself touting in the interest of 
these works, taking sixpence of this one 
and eightpence of that other, and em- 
bezzling these receipts: for I neither paid 
the laborious graver-poett the price of 
his endeavour, nor delivered the works 
for which I was acting as agent.{ But, 
returning to Mr. Balfour’s book, I open 
it at random; I read that “ Bob Steven- 
son came, and I can never be grateful 
enough for what he did for me then”; 
and the Muse once more awakens me. 
I recall the despairing telegram which 
reached me late one night; the call on 
my good friend, the late Constantine 
Ionides, for ready money ;§ the journey 
through Westbourne Grove (the blazing 
central telegraph office by the way) to 
St. John’s Wood, where Bob and his wife 
resided. I think it was in Acacia Road. 
But I know that I blundered: that I 
went to the wrong house, and, by 
appealing to a bell, disturbed a lady 
(whom I imagine to have been but 
parcel-dressed) in the practice of her 
avocations. Over a_garden-wa!!, and 
with a garden-door between, I ex- 
plained the nature of my errand to her ; 
was dismissed in terms whose frostiness 
still hangs glittering about my remem- 
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brance ; groped my way till I found 
the house I wanted; and, after knocking 
and ringing till my heart went into my 
stomach, and Lewis’s death in a foreign 
land was merely a matter of hours to 
me, roused Bob from his bed, intimated 
my views, and produced ‘the where- 
withal.” His eyes were heavy with sleep, 
but he started next day. Or it is a 
casual mention of **Z——”’: a very casual 
mention. And again the Muse appeals 
to me, and recalls how “Z ” chucked 
his practice and went to Hyéres at a 
dozen hours’ notice, did his best—(I 
wish I could write what it was) —and 
suddenly became a person in the Steven- 
sonian Hierarchy; but presently, saying 
or doing something somebody or other 
did not like, was disseated, cast into 
outer darkness, and not so much as 
named —(such is the Anxious Egotist !)— 
among the innumerable doctors who 
figure, with Dr. Scott, of Bournemouth, 
at the head of them, in the dedication of 
one of Stevenson’s books. With what an 
instancy the circumstances of that dis- 
patch—the how, the when, the whence— 
leap to my pen’s end as J write! For the 
moment I forget myself; and ’tis some- 
thing of an effort to recall that Stevenson 
is dead, but ‘“‘Z——” is yet in complete 
and cheerful activity, recking naught 
of his exclusion from Stevenson’s | list, 
and doing his best for low and high, 
as he was doing it when he came 
into my life these some and _ twenty 
years ago. 

A sentence in the Dedication (sup- 
pressed ; but finally printed in the Zdin- 
burgh Edition) of The Master of Ballantrae, 
reminds me of a certain Ballade Stevenson, 
for which I am responsible, and which I 
preferred (and so, I think, did he), above 
the sonnet. ‘I would have all literature 
bald,” so the sentence goes, “and all 
authors (if you like) but one.” ‘That brings 
back my ballade, with its refrain, “A 
bald and cullid-headed man”; and that 
refrain in its turn brings back the days of 
what the two Stevensons, Bob and Lewis, 








* Since everything pertaining to Stevenson is ot perdurable interest, it is fair and fit to note 


that in Mr. 


¢ Or should it be poet-graver ? 
question to his true-lovers. 


Colvin’s ‘‘ reminiscences of the office in Edinburgh of his old friend Mr. Charles 
Baxter,” you should read, not ‘ office,” but ‘‘ dining-room.” 
we: ’ ig 


Thus, though, history is written. 


So much rubbish has been written of both that I leave the 
Of course I don’t refer to the poet of Underwoods. 


}~ My friend, Mr. Austin Dobson, may speak, an he will, with feeling on this point; for these 
ridiculous exercises have now, I believe, a monetary value, and are quoted by collectors at long 


prices. 
§ There was no time to send to Edinburgh. 


So that I have swindled him for quite a substantial sum. 
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knew as “jink.”* ‘The beginning is a 
sentence in Artemus Ward. It runs (I 
must quote from memory) thus :—“ "T'was 
the lone sunset hour. Three bald-headed 
cullid men was playing monte; all was 
peas ;” and it so took hold upon ‘the 
two Stevensons that, first of all, “ bald- 
headed and cullid,” and then, by a natural 
transition, “bald and cullid-headed ” be- 
came their favourite description of any 
and everything preferred by them—a 
passage in Shakespeare, an achievement 
in whisky and sheep’s head, a good talk, 
a notable drunk, a fair woman. This I 
remembered, and hence my _ refrain. 
How I wish I could recall those three 
octaves and that envoy! Why did Mr. 
Balfour not resuscitate this dead and 
forgotten masterpiece? “Tis as good of 
its kind as any of my _ nicknames for 
him: Fastidious Brisk and (especially) 
the zzdelicate Ariel. Another nickname, 
by the way, which Mr. Balfour does not 
quote, came from the Parliament House. 
“Here,” quoth the jolly creature who 
invented it (he was afterwards, and 
perhaps still is, a sheriff-substitute some- 
where or other)—‘‘ Here comes the 
Gifted Boy.” Thus, and not otherwise, 
Peter Robertson took on, as they say, 
“ Peveril of the Peak,” and was instantly 
retorted upon as ‘‘ Peter of the Painch.” 
In Stevenson’s case there was no response. 
The nickname troubled him for a moment; 
but he had nothing to say to it. In truth, 
he loved not to be thus attacked, and 
was in such cases sometimes at a loss 
for words. He shone in debate, and he 
excelled in talk. But in both talk and 
debate he was strung to his highest pitch 
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—alert, daring, of an_ inextinguishable 
gaiety, quick and resourceful to the m™ 
degree ; and-to try a fall with him then 
was to get badly handled, if not utterly 
suppressed. But he was not averse from 
monologue—far from it; and I have 
sometimes thought that he ran his tem- 
perament too hard.f Also, was he what 
the world calls “a wit”? I do not 
think he was. After all, a wit is a 
man of phrases : consciously, sometimes, 
he waits, he thinks, he condenses his 
thought, and out comes his witticism ; or 
he waits not, nor thinks, nor condenses, 
but says something, and by no sort of 
effort he retorts in the only possible way. 
Mr. Thackeray ¢ has noted the difference 
between old Mr. Congreve, inventing 
his epigrams in a corner, and young 
Mr. Harry Fielding, who pours out every- 
thing he has in his heart, and is, in effect, 
as brilliant, as engaging, and as arresting 
a talker as Colonel Esmond has known. 
In print Stevenson was now and then witty 
enough for seven; but in talk his way 
was, not Congreve’s but, Harry Fielding’s. 
No; he was certainly not a wit, in the 
sense that Congreve was a wit. Perhaps 
he was nearer than he knew to that 
Jack Fletcher — (he talked comedies, 
his printer says) — for whom, having 
begun his later life, and being somewhat 
stricken with respectability, he could find 
no better description to me than “a 
dirty dog”; perhaps (of the Samoan 
Stevenson I will say at once that I do 
not for one moment think so) he would 
have relished Fielding, and found himself, 
so to speak, in that most gallant, cheerful 
practical-artist soul. But Fielding and 


* Mr. Balfour prints a fragment— prints it for the first time, I believe—in which Stevenson essays 





to give an idea of the conditions and ideals of ‘‘jink,” and of the state of mind which made 
‘‘jink” excellent. ’Tis a spirited piece, so far as it goes; but as the writer ignores some essential 
elements, it conveys but a faint and feeble impression of the facts, as they were afterwards reported 
to me. The writer, also, is pleased to leave in doubt the identity of the only true begetter of 
the name, ‘‘ John Libbel.” That begetter was not himself, it was his cousin; and I do not doubt 
that the scheme for depositing goods in Libbel’s name at all the monts-de-piété in the known world, 
with a view to bewildering the German historian of the year 2001, was likewise his cousin’s. It is 
absolutely like Bob, and it is utterly unlike Lewis, whose conceptions were never on so vast and 
secular a scale. 

t I mean that, on occasion, he would play the fool (none ever did it better), when his audience 
was tired of laughter. Then he became a buffoon, and a buffoon to whom you could not show 
the door. At these times, I think, he got down to hysteria. In any case his temperament was 
amazingly fresh, vigorous, and assertive; and to have him in the house ‘‘When doleful Dumps 
his heart did wound, And griping Griefs,” etc., was no light infliction. 

{I have quoted Thackeray: not because he was historically correct ; for, after all, Congreve 
the talker may have been as lively as Sheridan or Colman, as Byron reports them, but: because, 
being an artist, in Fielding and Congreve he has formulated, whether well or ill, two types of 
talker, and set them face to face. To neither, I take it, does Thackeray, whose method is 
small, and whose resentments are smaller—(whose theory of talk, too, does not commend itself to 
the Average Talker)—do justice. Still, he thought for himself; there is a sense in which he wrote 
for himself; and I-am glad to have so great a man from whom to illustrate my point. 
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Fletcher certainly, and Congreve probably, 
would have had a retort, or courteous 
or the other thing, for the author of that 
rather marking phrase—The Gifted Boy.” 
And Stevenson, who was not a wit, but 
something a thousand times better, had 
none. No “Peter of the Painch” occurred 
to this new Peveril of the Peak ; and that 
was Lewis’s way. Give him all that 
Mrs. Battle asked, and he was almost 
inimitable. Come to him suddenly : “prop 
him on the nose,” as it were: and he 
was tame. And so much now for that 
far-glancing, variously coloured, intensely 
romantic and flagrantly humorous expres- 
sion of life—the talk of R. L. S. 

Follow the Henley-Stevenson plays. 
But how to deal with them? Mr. Balfour 
gives us a list of those projected and those 
done ; and, having forgotten all about it, I 
find that list most interesting. It reads 
well, even now ; for I fear that one of our 
first cares was to find a good name for the 
still unattempted piece ; and Mr. Balfour’s 
quotation, if it show nothing else, will show 
that in this endeavour we were not wholly 
unsuccessful. Honour and Arms—is not 
that a canorous and _inspiriting title? 
And Zhe King of Clubs—reader, does 
that promise nothing? And Zhe Tragedy 
of Hester Noble—how is that for a play- 
bill? Ajax I pass, though (coming after 
Sophocles)* we never made so good a 
play. But Farmer George (of which I 
remember nothing whatever) at any rate 
sounds well. Comes Zhe Mother-in-Law ; 
and that would have been a tragedy. As 
to Madame Fate and Madame Destiny, I 
cannot recall a single particular ; but I do 
remember that the first touch was mine, 
and that the second title is merely an 
improvement on the first. ‘To go back a 
little: Honour and Arms is of its essence 
inglish, Jacobitish, romantic ; the hero is 
sorely tried ; love is too much for duty ; 
and if I remember aright, he emerges 
ill from his trial. But his father (Sir 

* I suggested, one day, in the course of talk, 
the beginning, and that we might save ourselves 
moral problems” from the Greeks. Stevenson 


Austin Fielding), is a noble old boy ; his 
mistress (Jean Lorimer: Jean—or is it 
Barbara?) is a noble young girl. And 
when I tell you that William of Orange 
is the deus ex machind; that Harry 
Fielding was broke and sentenced to be 
shot ; that Sir Austin pleaded with the 
King, with Ginkel, and the Scots soldier of 
fortune who had witnessed Harry’s failure ; 
that then the Lorimers came in, and the 
scéne-afaire was (in our strong conceit) 
as good as done; so that Harry took back 
his sword and married his Barbara (or his 
Jean), and Sir Austin (he was really Tom 
Stevenson) played the Scottish Father, and 
even Dutch William was moved to a genial 
saying—reader mine, if I tell you that 
much, won’t you be sorry, sorry while 
life is in you, that you will never see that 
play? And may I, if you aren’t—may 
I, with or without offence, at once assert 
that you know nothing about plays? Well, 
well . . . in those days, as Mr. Balfour 
very justly puts it, we—I and Lewis— 
knew nothing neither. All the same, it 
was a golden time. 1 stole the idea of 
The King of Clubs from The Old Curiosity 
Shop, and found more to thieve years 
afterwards in Old St. Paul's; it was 
invented for that excellent actor, Mr. Shiel 
Barry ; a chief character was called the 
Hon. Aquila Breckenridge (if anything 
could be more American than that name, 
I’d like to see it); the scene was New 
Orleans somewhere about 1830. It was 
all so taking and extreme, and Barry was 
so exactly what we wanted, that I wonder 
now that it never got written. ‘That it 
and the rest were left in the shape of 
Good Intentions, to crawl the floor of 
hell with the good Bishop’s span-long 
babes, was owing, I think, to the fact 
that both collaborators wanted money, 
and had got sick and tired of the Abstract 
Actor. Had we been men of substance— 
men able to take a theatre and pay their 
players to do as they were told—we 
that the tragic motives had changed not sirce 
a world of pains if we thieved our ‘‘ passionate 
was instantly attracted; and we sketched, and 





partly wrote, our Azax: whose hero is one Sir Robert Trelawney, an elderly Anglo-Indian 
engineer, who—brave, honest, magnificent—plays the unconscious criminal as one of several 
directors in a fraudulent bank. It was, though I say it who should not, a good play; and the 
character of Tecmessa, carefully modernised and terribly intensified, would, I believe, have 
persuaded an actress, whose first thought was not for her gowns, to have tried to be a player. 
But we never finished our work ; for by that time the Actor, that immitigable compound of 
imbecility and authority, that expressicn of temperament without mind which is the nearest one 
can get in decent phraseology to its feminine analogue, the Mere Woman, had come to stink in 
our nostrils; and such ideas as we may have had of the Philoctetes, and the Oreste‘a, and the 
Alcest?s, and the rest were not referred to any more. But I still think that, with Salvini and Duse 
(say), our Ajax might have been proved a play. 
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might possibly have persisted, and done 
what was in us to re-create the Romantic 
Drama in the terms of prose. But we 
were not men of substance; and our 
consideration of the Abstract Actor very 
soon convinced us that, if he had any- 
thing to do with it, men of substance 
we should never be. “ Et voila pourquoi 
votre fille est muette”: that is why the 
Muse of Romantic Drama, the Muse of 
Antony and Carmosine, of On ne badine 
pas avec famour and la Tour de Nesle, 
stands where and as she did, before we 
scrimmaged for her favours. 

Lewis the musician, too—how much I 
saw of him! how often have I ministered 
to his artless and homely needs! Like his 
cousin, Stevenson had no ear for intervals : 
his one tune for many years was Au/d 
Lang Syne, which he sang, in the belief 
that it was a genuine Scots melody, to all 
manner of verses, decent sometimes, 
improvised or recalled as occasion or 
inspiration served.* Yet had he an aery 
and delicate sense of rhythm ; and I have 
ever regretted that he did not study music 
from the first. Not, of course, for creation’s 
sake ; for at the best he could never have 
been anything but what his cousin used to 
call a Mus. Doc.—a plodder equally unin- 
spired, uninteresting, and superfluous: not, 
I say, for music’s sake, but for that of his 
own vigilant, enquiring, far-wandering, 
extremely technical mind, which might 
often and for long spaces of time have 
found in Bach and Beethoven, or even in 
Purcell and Lulli and Couperin, the re- 
freshment it had to seek, and did, in Xavier 
de Montépin ard Fortuné du Boisgobey. 
I, for my part, know nothing of the 
mathematics of music ; but in those days 
I strummed the piano a little, and I was, 
as they say, “no mean performer” on the 
tin whistle :— 





** Once again, 
O thou, Orpheus and Herakles, the Bard 
And the Deliverer, touch the stops again ”: — 


so that it fell to me to teach him the 
difference between Zhe Mill, Mil/, O and 
(say) Fra Poco, both of which come very 
fairly well on the humbler instrument, and 
on the other to shadow forth some vague 
yet painful hints of the enormous and 
distressing suggestiveness which Beetho- 
ven expressed into the slow movements 
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of his sonatas. Gluck, too, was a house- 
hold word with us ; so were Handel and 
Mozart ; and as for jigs and reels ! 
Well, well; it’s all over now, and I’ve 
made no attempt at making music since 
seven years. But we are told that the 
mathematics of music, as they appeared 
to Stevenson’s imagination, whether tech- 
nical or creative, were at once a solace 
to him, and a great distraction; and I 
love to think that I‘helped him, insistently 
helped him, to venture outside his art, 
and to carve out for his mind this tiny 
brigand-state in an immense enchanted 
kingdom, where, had he not been himself, 
he had no business at all to be. 

I have said nothing of Stevenson the 
artist in this garrulous and egotistic pro- 
nouncement on his official Ze ; for the very 
simple reason that I have nothing to say. 
To tell the truth, his books are none of 
mine: I mean, that if I want reading, 1 
do not go for it to the Edinburgh Edition. 
I am not interested in remarks about 
morals; in and out of letters I have lived 
a full and varied life, and my opinions are 
my own. So, if I crave the enchantment 
of romance, I ask it of bigger men than he, 
and of bigger books than his: of Esmond 
(say)andGreat Expectations, of Redgauntlet 
and Old Mortality, of la Reine Margot 
and Bragelonne, of David Copperfield and 
A Tak of Two Cities: while, if good 
writing and some other things be in my 
appetite, are there not always Hazlitt and 
Lamb—to say nothing of that ‘‘ globe of 
miraculous continents” which is known 
to us as Shakespeare? There is his style, 
you will say ; and it is a fact that it is 
rare, and in the last times better, because 
much simpler, than in the first. But after 
all, his style is so perfectly achieved that 
the achievement gets obvious : and when 
achievement gets obvious, is it not by way 
of becoming uninteresting? And is there 
not something to be said for the person 
who wrote that Stevenson always reminded 
him of a young man dressed the best he 
ever saw for the Burlington Arcade? 
Stevenson’s work in letters does not now 
take me much, and I decline to enter on 
the question of its immortality ; since that, 
despite what any can say, will get itself 
settled, soon or late, for all time. No; 
when I care to think of Stevenson it is not 
of “R. L. S.”: R. L. S. “the renowned, 





* A special favourite (on the tin whistle) was the melody of Zhe Zhorn; but in this case he 


was overcome by the humour of the words. 
work of Robert Burns ! 


Had he—had we—but known that they are the 
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the accomplished, Executing his difficult 
solo:” but of the ‘“‘ Lewis” that I knew, 
and loved, and wrought for, and worked 
with for so long. ‘The successful man 
of letters does not greatly interest me: 


I read his careful prayers, and pass 
on, with the certainty that, well as 
they read, they were not written for 


print; I learn of his nameless prodi- 
galities—and recall some instances of 
conduct in another vein. I remember, 
rather, the unmarried and _ irresponsible 
Lewis: the friend, the comrade, the 
charmeur.* ‘Truly, that last word, French 
as it is, is the only one that is worthy 


of him. I shall ever*remember him as 
that. ‘The impression of his writings 


disappears ; the impression of himself 
and his talk is ever a_ possession. 
He had, as I have said elsewhere, all 
the gifts (he and his cousin, he and 
Bob) that qualify the talker’s tempera- 
ment :—“‘As voice and eye and laugh, 
look and gesture, humour and fantasy, 
audacity and agility of mind, a lively 
and most impudent invention, a copious 
vocabulary, a right gift of foolery, a just 
inevitable sense of right and wrong” (this 
though I’ve blamed him for a tendency 
to monologue, and a trick of depending 
too much on his temperament). And I 
take leave to repeat what I’ve said else- 
where, that those who know him only by 
his books—(I think our Fleeming Jenkin, 
were he alive, would back me here)— 
know but the poorest of him. Forasmuch 
as he was primarily a talker, his printed 
works, like those of others after his 
kind, are but a sop for posterity :— 
“A last dying speech and _ confession 
(as it were) to show that not for nothing 
were they held rare fellows in their 
day.” 

A last word. I have everywhere read 
that we must praise him now and always 
for that, being a stricken man, he would 
live out his life. Are we not all stricken 
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And 
why, because he wrote better than any 
one, should he have praise and fame 
for doing that which many a poor, con- 


men, and do we not all do that ? 


sumptive sempstress does: cheerfully, 
faithfully, with no eloquent appeals to 
God, nor so much as a paragraph in the 
evening papers? ‘That a man writes well 
at death’s door is sure no reason for 
making him a hero ; tor, after all, there 
is as much virtue in making a shirt, or 
finishing a gross of match-boxes, in the 
very act of mortality, as there is in polish- 
ing a verse, or completing a chapter in a 
novel. As much, I say; but is there 
not an immense deal more? In the one 
case, the sufferer does the thing he loves 
best in life. In the other, well—who 
that has not made shirts, or finished 
match-boxes, shall speak? Stevenson, 
for all his vocalisings, was a brave man, 
with a fine, buoyant spirit ; and he took 
the mystery of life and time and death 
as seemed best to him. But we are 
mortals all; and, so far as I have seen, 
there are few of us but strive to keep 
a decent face for the Arch-Discomforter. 
There is no wonder that Stevenson wrote 
his best in the shadow of the Shade ; for 
writing his best was very life to him. 
Why, then, all this crawling astonish- 
ment—this voluble admiration? If it 
meant anything, it would mean that we 
have forgotten how to live, and that none 
of us is prepared to die; and that were 
an outrage on the innumerable unstoried 
martyrdoms of humanity. Let this be 
said of him, once for all: ‘* He-was a 
good man, good at many things, and 
now this also he has attained to, to be 
at rest.” That covers Sophocles and 
Shakespeare, Marlborough and Bonaparte. 
Let it serve for Stevenson ; and, for our- 
selves, let us live and die uninsulted, as 
we lived and died before his books began 
to sell and his personality was a market- 
able thing. 


* By the way, the only lesson in writing I ever had from him was conveyed in this sentence :— 


‘* Dites-moi ca vertement.” 


And Mr. Balfour is very much mistaken in saying that Stevenson 


had anything whatever to do with his cousin’s invasion of letters, of which the worries and pains 


were wholly mine. 


I have another case in mind; but I will not 


adduce it. I will but say that 


Stevenson’s interest in other people’s writing— writing well or writing ill—was small. 













































HE Prince Claudio of 
Savonia was most unhappy, 
and tired of his life. Young, 
handsome, rich, the only child 
of the King and Queen of 
Savonia, who loved him 
fondly, he should have been 
one of the happiest people in 
the world. ‘The ladies of the 
Court admired and flattered 
him; the Princesses from 
neighbouring countries made 
themselves agreeable to him, and would 
gladly have consented to become affianced 
to him. His time was passed in hunting, 
shooting, riding, and other sports and 
amusements. Yet each day he grew 
sadder and graver, and withdrew himself 
more and more from the society of others, 
taking long solitary walks, or spending 
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‘*He had often en- 
treated his parents to 
show mercy to the people.” 
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hours in reading books that were usually 
thought dull and uninteresting ; for, as 
he grew up, he had learned gradually 
that the happiness of his own life was 
gained at the cost of the misery and 
poverty of others; that his father and 
‘mother oppressed the people of Savonia, 
and ill-treated them, taxing them so 
heavily in order to keep up the extra- 
vagant luxury of the palace that the 
country was growing poorer every year, 
and the people were dying from over- 
work and starvation. 

He had often entreated his parents 
to show mercy and kindness to the 
people, and had even offered to give 
up his own luxuries in order that the 
money spent on them should be given 
to the poor; but they refused to listen 
to him, and told him that when his 
time came to reign over the kingdom, 
he would do as they did. Kings must 
rule by fear, and not by love, they said; 
but he thought differently. And when 
his companions laughed at him, and 
called him Prince Toogood, and when 
the Princesses (who were invited to 
the Court by his parents, in the hope 
that he would choose a_ bride from 
amongst them) told him that he was 
foolish, and that the poor people were 
meant to work and suffer for the rich 
and noble, he turned from them all in 
disgust, and would no longer join in the 
frivolous enjoyments that delighted them. 

At last he made up: his mind to go 
away and travel over the world, and see 
if he could do some good in another 
sphere, since as a Prince he was so 
powerless. 

The Queen was greatly distressed at 
the thought of parting with him, but the 
King said: “Let him go! He will get 
tired all the sooner of this fancy, and 
a little hardship will perhaps teach him 
to be more contented with us. It is 
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tedious to see him looking so melancholy, 
and spoils our pleasure. Besides, the 
people will hear of his sympathy and will 
grow rebellious. Let him go!” 

Claudio therefore made ready to depart. 
He wished to take nothing with him, 
except a little food and money to go on 
with, and would have started in the 
simplest, humblest clothes, but the Queen 
besought him with tears for her sake not 
to leave their dominion in this manner ; 
and since he loved his mother, he con- 
sented to obey her in this respect. 

So she provided him with a beautiful 
black horse, covered with rich trappings, 
a jewelled sword, a handsome fur-trimmed 
cloak, a purse of gold, and a diamond 
ring with his name engraved on it; for 
she said, “If you should be in trouble, 
this ring would show that you are a 
royal Prince, and would ensure you help 
and obedience.” 

Claudio took a tender leave of her, but 

he de- 
== clined to 
= bid fare- 
welltothe 
people of 
the court. 
“ They 
have no 
sympathy 
with me,” 
he - said, 
“nor I 
with 
them. 

W 
: I am 
|og8 glad to 


see the 
last of 
\ them.” 


**Go and look for her.” 
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But there was one person to whom 
he wished to say good-bye—an old and 
faithful nurse who had tended him all the 
years of his childhood, and who, being a 
good woman, had given him many wise 
counsels, and had striven to teach him to 
be brave and true and unselfish, and to 
prevent him being spoilt as he grew up. 

She was called “The Wise Woman” 
by the people, because she studied the 
stars, and foretold many things that 
happened ; and she lived at the top of a 
very high tower, which had so many 
steps that it took half a day to get up 
there ; and as she was very old and feeble 
she scarcely ever came down. 

But Claudio knew that she loved him 
better than any one else, and that she 
would grieve if he went away without 
seeing her; so he climbed the steps 
patiently, and at last reached the top, 
where he was welcomed gladly. 

“T cannot stay long, dear old woman,” 
he said—‘“ I am going on a journey ; but 
I want your blessing and good advice to 
take with me.” 

“T know all about your journey,” she 
answered : “it begins in trouble, but will 
end in joy if you are good and steadfast. 
Remember that those who help others 
help themselves ; that those who wish for 
happiness must seek that of other people, 
and their own will come. You have my 
blessing and my love always. My advice 
is this: do not marry in haste; a good 
wife will make a good queen. Wait till 
you find the Princess with a silver finger.” 

“Dear nurse,” he questioned, “is there 
such a Princess in the world ?” 

“Go and look for her,” she replied, 
“‘and on your way be sure and not for- 
get to doa kindness whenever you have 
the chance. Kindness is the key that 
unlocks the doors of life. Good-bye, my 
Prince.” 

So Claudio descended from the tower 
and mounted his horse and rode away, 
until he had passed the boundaries of 
Savonia, and found himself in a strange 
and distant country. 

And as one day he rode leisurely along 
a high road, a man passed him, weary 
and spent and footsore, with a haggard 
face and despairing looks, carrying a 
wallet at his side. He looked neither 


to right nor left, only plodded doggedly 
on with eyes cast down, as if each step 
must be his last. 

“Where are you going?” said Prince 

















Claudio ; “and why do you not give your- 
self a rest on the way?” 

“TI cannot rest,” the man panted; “I 
am the bearer of important despatches to 
my King. I have been set upon by 
robbers, and they have taken my horse 
and my money. Unless I can reach the 
city before nightfall two days hence, I am 
a lost man. ‘The despatches will arrive 
too late, and the King will have me put to 
death, and what will my wife and children 
do? Even now the little breath I have 
is wasted in speaking to you.” 

The Prince dismounted. 

“Take my horse,” he said; “he will 
carry you well. He needs neither whip 
nor spur; you will find him a_ good 
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ing. It was a wretched, broken-down 
place; but on entering, a deep sigh 
greeted him, and as he became accus- 
tomed to the obscurity he discerned a 
miserable bed of grass in the corner, on 
which lay the wasted form of an old and 
helpless woman. Filled with compassion, 
he asked her why she was there alone 
and friendless, and learnt that she was 
travelling to a city beyond the forest, 
where her daughter, who was matried, 
would give her a home; that she had 
fallen sick on the way, and was now 
dying of hunger and cold. <A shepherd 
had told her that she might rest in the 
hut that night; in the morning he would 
perhaps bring her some bread and milk. 

















“The Prince unfastened his mantle and laid it tenderly round her.” 


servant. All I ask in return is that you 
will be a good master to him.” 

The man was too stupefied to answer, 
so Claudio, lifting him into the saddle, 
struck the horse gently with his hand, 
saying “‘Go!” and in a few moments 
horse and rider were out of sight. 

All that day Claudio pursued his way 
on foot, his thoughts occupied with many 
things, not regretting for a moment the 
gift of his horse; and when it occurred 
to him that he was tired, feeling glad that 
he should have some slight experience 
of the discomfort so many of his father’s 
subjects suffered.” 

When night fell, he found himself with- 
out prospect of food or shelter, on the 
outskirts of a vast forest, dark and cold. 
In the shelter of the trees the dim outline 
of a hut appeared, and he made his way 
to it, determined to rest there till morn- 


“But I shall be dead by then,” she 
whispered. ‘‘I am so chilled and faint ; 
the cold is too much for me.” 

The Prince unfastened his mantle and 
laid it tenderly round her. 

“Keep a good heart,” he said ; “it will 
soon be morning now. I will stay with 
you until the shepherd comes.” 

And at daybreak, when the shepherd 
came bringing food, the old woman lay 
asleep, warm and comforted. Claudio 
bade him get her all that she needed, 
and take care of her until she was well 
enough to pursue her journey, and he gave 
him some pieces of gold, which rejoiced 
him so that he gladly promised to obey. 

And with lighter heart and purse, for- 
getting to take his cloak, the Prince com- 
menced the pathway through the forest. 

Presently, as he penetrated farther into 
its depths, he heard cries of distress, and 
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But the latter called 
to Claudio to save 
him, saying that the 
men had taken him 
against his will from 
home, that he did not 
belong to any of them, 


7 and that they would 
kill him for certain. 

" So Claudio © bar- 

) gained with them to 

v release the child, and 


gave them his purse 
of gold for the lad’s 
freedom. And when 
they had gone he 
a found that his sword 
had been broken in 
the struggle, and lay 
in two pieces on the 
ground ; and the boy, 
picking them up, 
begged that he might 
have them. 

“Sir,” he said, “‘ the 
men have stolen some 
money that my mother 
gave me to take care 
of. If I return to her 
with nothing, she will 
perhaps be angry with 
me and turn me out 








** 80 Claudio bargained with them to release the child.” 


following the direction of the sounds, 
came upon a group of evil-looking men, 
one of whom was ill-treating a_ boy, 
striking him with a_ heavy stick and 
beating the life out of him. 

The Prince commanded him to stop ; 
but:the man, paying no heéd, continued 
to shower blows upon the child, while 
he demanded angrily who Claudio was, 
and by what right he interfered in other 
people’s business. 

“By the right every one has to help 
the weak and innocent,” the Prince said. 
“The boy can have done nothing to 
deserve such punishment as that. You 
are cowards, all of you.” And he seized 
the man’s arm and wrested the stick out 
of his grasp. 

Then all the men set on him with 
sticks and knives, and he was forced to 
draw his sword to defend himself, which 
he did with such vigour that soon they 
desisted and sulkily withdrew, dragging 
the boy with them. 


of doors; but if I 
bring this sword, 


which has jewels in 
it, she will be glad, for she can sell the 
jewels, and so get back more than she 
has lost.” 

The Prince gave them willingly, and 
when they had traversed the forest 
together, and came near the city, the 
boy left him with grateful thanks, and 
went away towards his home rejoicing. 

Claudio betook himself to the city, and 
asked what was the name of it, and of 
the King who reigned over that country. 

“This is Lutania,” they told him, 
“and our King is Marta—we call him 
Marta the Tyrant—and we groan under 
his cruelties. Our Queen is dead, and 
we are glad, for she was harder than the 
King; but we have a Princess whom 
we love. She is beautiful and good, 
and cares only for the poor and needy. 
Many princes and nobles have sought 
her hand in marriage, but she will have 
nothing to say to them. She will wear 
neither jewels nor rich clothes, and she 
will take no part in the frivolities that the 









































‘Claudio approached the window cautiously and looked in.” 
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King loves. ‘She gives all her money away 
to the poor, and she devotes her time to 
needlework for them and other charitable 
occupations.” 

“Where can I see this Princess of 
yours ?” he asked. 

“It is difficult to see her,” they replied: 
“she does not go out much, except to 
visit the distressed, but she walks some- 
times in the palace garden yonder at 
twilight. Perhaps you might look through 
the gates and see her then.” 

So he watched through the gate until 
the darkness came, but the Princess did 
not walk in the garden that night. 

The next day he went to the gardener 
and asked him whether it would be pos- 
sible to enter the garden and to see the 
Princess. 

‘* No,” said the man ; ‘‘ you are not rich 
enough to demand an audience of her, 
nor poor enough to claim her charity. 
You cannot enter here.” 

* But,” persisted Claudio, “I have a 
great desire to see her. I cannot offer 
you money ; see, here is my ring,—I will 
give you this if you wil] let me pass 
through the gate.” 

The man took the ring, though without 
any gratitude, and reluctantly allowed him 
to enter. 

“The Princess is at work in her sitting- 
room,” the gardener said. ‘Take care you 
are not seen—you can glance at her 
through the window ; but you will get me 
into trouble if you are discovered.” 

Claudio approached the window cauti- 
ously and looked in. A group of lovely 
ladies sat at one end of the room, some 
playing chess and other games, some 
drawing and painting, or amusing them- 
selves with music or books; and apart 
from them, more beautiful than any of 
them, sat a girl in a simple white dress, 
her fair head, with its crown of golden 
hair and earnest, starlike eyes, bent over 
a piece of work she held in her hands. It 
was a little child’s frock, and as _ she 
stitched at it and drew the needle to and 
fro, Claudio saw with a start of surprise 
and gladness that the second finger of 
her right hand shone with a gleam of 
silver; and forgetting the injunctions of the 
gardener, he gave a little cry. The ladies 
looked up, alarmed, and called to the 
pages, who came running out into the 
garden, and, seizing Claudio, dragged him 
roughly before the Princess. 

At that moment the King, her father, 
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entered, and demanded to know the 
meaning of this tumult.. The gardener, 
who had been summoned, denied all 
knowledge of the intruder, and suggested 
that as he was evidently a stranger in the 
city, and his dress was worn and tattered, 
he was probably an escaped thief or 
madman. ‘The Princess, who at first had 
looked with anger and alarm at him, now 
seeing him so roughly treated, relented, 
and gazing at him kindly, asked why he 
had intruded on her private garden, and 
whether he had any friends who would 
speak for him. 

“T have no friends here, Princess,” he 
replied. ‘‘Il am homeless and penniless, 
and I crave your pity and your pardon.” 

“ Nonsense!” said the King ; ‘f the man 
is deceiving you, Irma; he must have had 
some evil motive in thus spying upon 
you. Since he will not confess, let him 
be taken out and executed forthwith.” 


But the Princess Irma’s lovely eyes 
filled with tears, and stepping down 
towards him she said: “Will you not 


tell me truly what is your name and 
whence you come?” 

“My name is Claudio, and I come 
from Savonia,” he answered. 

“Claudio of Savonia!” she repeated, 
recoiling from him. ‘That is the 
country where the people are so oppressed, 
and Claudio is the name of their Prince. 
If you are Prince Claudio, I have nothing 
to say to you. I do not care for those 
who are cruel to the poor.” 


‘But he is not Prince Claudio,” the 
King and all the people said. ‘If he 


were, would he come into our country 
like this, on foot, with no friends or 
money? He is an impostor, a spy! 
Away with him !” 

** Stay !” cried a man who had entered 
with some of the King’s attendants. ‘This 
is the noble gentleman, sire, who gave 
me his horse that I might bring your 
despatches to you in good time. He 
looked rather different then—he was 
wearing a handsome cloak and sword— 
but it ts certainly he. It was a princely 
gift!” 

“A cloak?” said the gardener’s wife, 
who had crept in to see if her husband 
was in danger of punishment. “ ‘Then 
he may be the man who saved my poor 
mother when she lay dying in the forest 
on her way here. He gave her money, 
too, from a purse of gold he carried, so 
that she was able to pay for a cart to 
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bring her here. 
and thank him.” 

The Princess came to him with shining 
eyes of wonder and pleasure, and took his 
hand in hers before them all. 

“The man who did these things is 
worthy of honour,” she said. “’Tell me, 
Claudio, where are your sword and purse 
of gold?” 

‘*T lost them in the forest,” he replied. 

“ T was listening to-day to a story from 
one of my people,” she continued—“ a 
widowed mother who had jost her son. 
She told me of a gallant gentleman who 
rescued him, at the peril of his own life, 
from the villains who had _ stolen the 
child; and who gave a purse of gold as 
ransom to them for the boy. I bought 
this sword of her,” turning to where, 
on a velvet cloth, lay Claudio’s sword, 
“because it was the record of a noble 
deed, such as I love and honour,” 

Then the gardener, fearing that he 
would incur disgrace if the truth came 
out, stepped forward, and kneeling at her 
feet, presented to her the ring, saying 
he had found it in the garden. 


My great wish is to find 
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Princess Irma took it, and reading the 
inscription, would have handed it to 
Claudio with the words, ‘‘ Prince, we 
crave your pardon,” but he, kneeling also 
to her, and drawing from her finger the 
silver shield she wore at her needlework, 
placed the ring on instead, saying in a 
low voice: “‘I have found my Princess. 
Will you wear this ring, Irma, for my 
sake ?” 

At that moment a messenger presented 
himself to the King, and, bowing low, 
announced : 

“Sire, the King of Savonia is dead, 
and a nobleman has usurped the throne. 
The people are clamouring for Prince 
Claudio, who cannot be found, and say 
that none other shall reign over them.” 

And at his words the whole assembly 
cried out: 

“ Hail, Claudio, King of 
Long live King Claudio !” 


Savonia ! 


** Across the hills and far away, 
3eyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day, 


The happy Princess followed him.” 
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F the air had not been December’s, 

I would have said there was balm 

in it. Balm there was, to me, in 

the sight of the road before me. ‘The 
first snow of winter had been falling for 
an hour or more; the barren hill was 
white with it. What wind there was, was 
behind me, and I stopped to look my fill. 

The long slope stretched up till it met 
the sky, the softly rounded white of it 
melting into the grey clouds—the dove- 
clouds—that touched the summit, brood- 
ing, infinitely gentle. From my feet led 
the track, sheer white where old infrequent 
wheels had marked two channels for the 
snow to lie; in the middle a clear filmy 
brown, not the shadow of a colour but 
the light of one; and the grey and white 
and brown of it all was veiled and strange 
with the blue-grey mist of falling snow. 
So quiet, so kind it fell, I could not move 
for looking at it, though I was not half- 
way home. 

My eyes are not very good. I could 
not tell what made that brown light in 
the middle of the track till I was on it, 
and saw it was only grass standing above 
the snow: tall, thin, feathery autumn 
grass, dry and withered. It was so 
beautiful, I was sorry to walk on it. 

I stood looking down at it, and then, 
because I had to get on, lifted my eyes 
to the skyline. There was something 
black there, very big against the low sky ; 
very swift too on its feet, for I had scarcely 
wondered what it was before it had come 
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so close that I saw it was a man, a priest 
in his black soutane. I never saw any 
man who moved so fast without running. 
He was close to me, at my side, passing 
me even as I thought it. 

**Youare hurried, father,” said I, meaning 
to be civil. I see few people in my house, 
twelve miles from the settlement, and I 
had my curiosity to know where this strange 
priest was going. For hewas a stranger. 

“To the churchyard, my brother, to 
the churchyard,” he answered in a chant- 
ing voice, yet not the chanting you hear 
in churches. He was past me as he 
spoke, five yards past me down the hill. 

The churchyard! Yes, there was a 
burying. Young John Noel was dead this 
three days. I heard that in the village. 

“This priest will be late,” I thought, 
wondering why young John must have two 
priests to bury him: Father Moore was 
enough for every one else. And then I 
wondered why he had called me brother. 

I turned to watch him down the hill, 
and saw what I had not seen before. The , \: 
man was lame. His left foot hirpled, 
either in trick or infirmity. In the shallow 
snow his track lay black and uneven where 
the sound foot had taken the weight. I 
do not know why, but that black track had 
a desolate look on the white ground, and ‘ 
the black priest hurrying down the hill 
looked desolate too, ‘There was some- 
thing infinitely lone and infinitely pathetic 
in that scurrying figure, indistinct through 
the falling snow. 
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I had grown chilled standing, and it 
made me shiver; or else it was the 
memory of the gaunt face, the eyes that 
did not look at me, the incredible swift 
lameness of the strange priest. However 
it was, virtue had gone from me. I went 
on to the top of the hill without much 
spirit, and into the woods. And in the 
woods the kindliness had gone from the 
snowfall. ‘he familiar rocks and stumps 
were unfamiliar, threatening. Half a 
dozen times I wondered what a certain 
thing could be that crouched before me in 
the dusk, only to find it a rotten log, a 
boulder in the bare bushes. Whether I 
hurried faster than I knew for that un- 
friendliness around me, I did not trouble 
to think, but I was in a wringing sweat 
when I came out at my own clearing. 
As I crossed it to my door something 
startled me; what, I do not know. It 
was but a faint sound, far off, unknown, 
unrecognisable, but unpleasing. I forgot 
the door was latched, (I leave my house 
by the window when I go out for the day,) 
and pushed it sharply. It gave to my 
hand. It was no stranger inside at least. 
An old Indian sat by the smouldering fire, 
with my dog at his feet. 

“Andrew!” said I. ‘Is anything 
wrong?” I had it always in my mind 
when he came unexpectedly that his 
wife might be dead. She had _ been 
smoking her pipe and dying this ten 
years back. 

“1 don’ know.” ‘The old man smiled 
as he carefully shut and barred the door 
I had left ajar. ‘He want tobacco, so I 
come. You good man to me. You not 
home; I wait and make supper. My 
meat,” he nodded proudly at the dull 
embers ; and I saw he had an open pot on 
them with a hacked-off joint of moose- 
meat. ‘‘I make him stew.” 

He had done the same thing before, a 
sort of tacit payment for the tobacco he 
wanted, I was glad to see him, for I was 
so hot and tired from my walk home that 
I knew I must be getting old very fast. 
It is not good to sit alone in a shack of a 
winter’s night, and know you are getting 
old very fast. 

When there was no more moose-meat 
we drew to the fire. Outside, the wind 
had risen, full of a queer wailing that 
sounded as bodily as the cry of a loon. I 
saw Andrew was not ready to start for 
home, though he had his hat on his head, 
and I realised I had not got out the 


tobacco. 
he let it lie. 

“You keep me here to-night,” he said, 
without a smile, almost anxiously. “ Bad 
night to-night. ‘Too long way home.” 

I was pleased enough, but I asked if 
the old woman would be lonely. 

‘*He get tobacco to-morrow” (Andrew 
had but the masculine third person 
singular—and why have more, when that 
serves ?”) ‘Girl with him when I come. 
To-morrow ...” he listened for an instant 
to the wind, stared into the fire, and 
threw so mighty a bark-covered log on ‘t 
that the flames flew up the chimney. 

“ Red deer come back to this country,” 
exclaimed he irrelevantly. ‘Come down 
from Maine. Wolves come back too, 
over the north ice. I s’pose smell ’em ? 
I don’ know.” 

I nodded. I knew both things, having 
nothing but such things to know in the 
corner of God’s world I call my own. 

Andrew filled his pipe. If I had not 
been used to him, I could never have 
seen his eyes were not on it, but on me. 

“To-morrow,” he harked back abruptly, 
‘‘we go ’way. Break up here. Go down 
Lake Moown.” 

“Why?” Iwas astounded. He had 
not shifted camp for years. 

**T say red deer back. Not good here 
any more.” 

* But ” 1 wondered for half a 
minute if he could be afraid of the few 
stray wolves which had certainly come, 
from heaven knew how far, the winter 
before. But I knew that was nonsense. 
it must be something about the deer. 
Who was I, to know what his mind got 
out of them ? 

“No good,” he repeated ; he lifted his 
long brown hand solemnly: ‘no good 
here. You come too.” 

I laughed. “I’m too old.—Andrew, 
who was the strange priest I met to-day 
crossing the upland farm ?” 

“Father Moore—no? Father Under- 
hill 2” 

“No. ‘Thin, tired-looking ; lame.” 

“Lame? Drag leg? Hurry?” I had 
never seen him so excited, never seen 
him stop in full career as now. ‘I don’ 
know,” —it was a different man speaking,— 
“strange priest, not belong here. You 
come Lake Moown with me.” 

“Tell me about the priest first,’— 
though I knew it was useless as I said it. 

He spat into the fire.. “ Lame dog, 
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lame woman, lame priest—all no good !” 


said he. ‘‘What time late you sit up 
here ?” 

Not late that night assuredly. I was 
more tired than I wanted to own. But 


long after I had gone to my bunk in the 
corner, I saw Andrew’s wrinkled face 
alert and listening in the firelight. He 
played with something in his hand, and I 
knew there was that in his mind that he 
would not say. The wind had died away ; 
there was no more loon-calling, or what- 
ever it was, I fell to sleep to the sound 
of the fire and the soft pat of snow 
against the window. But the straight old 
figure in my chair sat rigid—rigid. 

I opened my eyes to broad dull day- 


light. Andrew and the tobacco were 
gone. But on the table was something I 


did not see till I was setting my breakfast 
there. Three bits of twig—two uprights 
and a cross-piece ; a lake shore pebble ; a 
bit of charred wood. I supposed it was 
something about coming back from Lake 
Moown to sit by my fire again, and I 
swept the picture-writing away as I put 
down my teapot. Afterwards I was glad. 

I began to wonder if it would ever 
stop snowing. Andrew’s track from my 
door was filled up already. I sat down 
to my fly-tying and my books, with a 
pipe in my mouth and an old tune at my 
heart, when I heard a hare shriek out. I 
will have no traps on my grant—a beggarly 
hundred acres, not cleared and never will 
be: I have no farmer blood—and for a 
moment I distrusted Andrew. I put on 
my boots and went out. 

The dog plumped into the woods ahead 
of me, and came back. ‘The hare shrieked 
again, and was cut off in the middle. 

“Indian is Indian,” said I savagely. 
* Andrew!” but no one answered. The 
dog fell behind me, treading in my steps. 

In the thick spruces there was nothing ; 
nothing in the opener hardwood, till | 
came out on a clear place under a big 
tree, with the snow falling over into my 
boot-legs. ‘There, stooping in the snow 
with his back to me, was a man—the 
priest of yesterday. Priest or no priest, I 
would not have it ; and I said so. 

He smiled tightly, his soutane gathered 
up around him. 

“7 do not snare,” said he. ‘ Look!” 
he moved aside, and I saw the bloody 
snow, the dead hare. “Something must 
have killed it and been frightened away. 
Tt is very odd.” He looked round him, 
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as I did, for the fox or wild-cat tracks that 
were not there. Except for my boot- 
prints from my side and his uneven track 
from his there was not a mark on the 
snow. It might have been a wild cat that 
jumped to some tree, but, even so, it was 
queer. 

“Very odd,” he said again. 
have the hare ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Tt is good meat.” 

I had turned to see where my dog had 
gone, but I looked back at the sound of 
his voice,—and was ashamed. Pinched, 
tired,. bedraggled, he held up the hare ; 
and his eyes were sharp with hunger. 

I looked for no more phantom tracks ; 
I forgot he had sinned about the hare. I 
was ashamed that I, well fed, had shamed 
him, empty, by wondering foolishly about 
wild cats. Yet, even so, I had less fancy 
for that hare than ever. 

“Tet it lie,” saidI; “I have better 
meat, and I suppose the beasts are hungry 
as well as we. If you are not hurried, 
come in and have a bite with me. I see 
few people out here. You would do me a 
kindness.” 

A very strange look came on his face. 
‘* A kindness!” he said. ‘I do a kind- 
ness |” 

He sounded so taken aback that I 
wondered if he were nota little mad. I 
do not like madmen, but I could not turn 
round on him. 

“You are off the track to anywhere,” 
I explained. “There are no settlements 
for a hundred miles back of me. If you 
come in I will give you your bearings.” 

‘“‘ Off the track,” he repeated, almost 
joyfully. ‘‘Yes, yes. But I am very 
strong : I suppose,” his voice dragged into 
a whisper, “I shall not be able to help 
getting back to a settlement again. But” 
—he looked at me for the first time, with 
considering eyes like a dog’s, only more 
afraid, less gentle—‘‘you are a good 
man, brother,” he said: ‘I will come.” 

He cast a shuddering glance at the hare, 
and threw it behind him. As I turned 
to go he drifted lamely after me, just as a 
homeless dog does, half hope, half terrified 
suspicion. But I fancied he laid a greedy 
eye at the bloody hare after he had turned 
away from it. Somehow he was not a 
comfortable companion, and I was sorry 
I had no lunatic asylum. I whistled for 
my dog, but he had run home. He liked 
neither snow nor strangers. I saw his 
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great square head in my bed as I let 
the priest in, and I knew he was annoyed. 
Dogs are funny things. 

Mad or sane, that priest ate ravenously. 
When he had finished, his eyes were 
steadier, though he started frightfully 
when I dropped some firewood—started 
toward the door. 

“Were you in time for the funeral 
yesterday, father?” I said, to put him at 
his ease ; but at first he did not answer. 

* T turned back,” he said at last, in the 
chanting voice of yesterday. ‘‘ You live 
alone, brother? Alone like me, in the 
wilderness ?” 

I said yes. I supposed he was one of 
the Indian priests, who live alone indeed. 
He was no town priest, for his nails were 
worn to the quick. 

“You should bar your door at night,” 
he said slowly, as if it were a distasteful 
duty. ‘‘These woods are not—not as 
they were.” 

Here was another warning, the second 
i: twenty-four hours. I forgot about his 
being crazy. 

‘“*T always bar it,” I answered, shortly 
enough. I was tired of these child’s 
terrors, all the more that I myself had 
felt evil in the familiar woods only yester- 
day. 

“Do more,” said the priest. He stood 
up, a taller man than I had thought him, a 
gaunt, hunted-looking man, in his shabby 
black. ‘Do more. After nightfall keep 


your door shut, even to knocking ; do not: 


open it for any calling. The place is a 
bad place, and treachery -’ He stopped, 
looked at the table, pointed at something. 
““Would you mind,” said he, “ turning 
down that loaf? It is not—not true.” 

I saw the loaf bottom-up on the platter, 
and remembered. It is an old custom of 
silent warning that the stranger in the 
house is a traitor. But I had no one to 
warn. I laughed, and turned the loaf. 

‘Of course there is no traitor,” I said. 

If ever I saw gratitude, it was in his 
eyes; yet he spoke peevishly. “ Not 
now ; but there might be. And so I say 
to you, after nightfall do not open your 
door—till the Indians come back.” 

Then he was an Indian priest. I 
wondered why Andrew had lied about 
him. 

“What is this thing” (I was impatient) 
“that you and they are afraid of ? Lock 
out there.” I opened the door—for the 
poor priest, to be truthful, was not savoury 
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—and pointed to the quiet clearing, the 
soft falling snow, the fringe of spruces that 
were the vanguard of the woods. ‘“ Look 
there, and tell me what there is in my 
own woods that has not been there these 
twelve years past? Yet first an Indian 
comes with hints and warnings, and then 
you.” 

“What warnings?” he cried. 
Indian’s, I mean. 


* The 
What warnings ?” 


“T am sure I do not know.” I was 
thoroughly out of temper; I was not 
always a quiet old man in a lonely 


shack. ‘Something about the red deer 
coming back, and the place being bad.” 

“That is nonsense—about the red 
deer,” said the priest, not in the least as 
if he meant it. 

“Nonsense or not, it seems to have 
sent the Indians away.” I could not 
help sounding dry. I hate these silly 
mysteries. 

He turned his back to me, and began 
to prowl about the room. I had opened 
my mouth to speak when he forestalled 
me. 

“You have been kind to an outcast 
priest,” said he, plainly. “I tell you in 
return to go away, I tell you earnestly. 
Or else I ask you to promise me that for 
no reason will you leave your house after 
dark, or your door on the latch, till the 
Indians come ba——” He stopped in the 
middle of a word, the middle of a step, 
his lame leg held up drolly. ‘‘ What is 
that ?” 

It was more like the howl of a wild 
beast than a question, and I spun round 
pretty sharply. The man was crazier 
than I liked. 

“That rubbish of twigs and stones? 
The Indian left them. They mean 
something about his coming back, | 
suppose.” 

I could not see what he was making 
such a fuss about. He stood in that silly, 
arrested attitude, and his lips had drawn 
back from his teeth in a kind of snarl. 
I stooped for the things, and it was 
exactly as if he snapped at me. 

“Let them be. I—I have no fancy 
for them. ‘They are a heathen charm.” 
He backed away from them, drew close 
to the open door, and stood with a 
working face: the saddest sight of fierce 
and weary ruin, cf effort to speak kindly, 
that ever I saw. 

“ They’re just a message,” I said. 

“That you do not understand.” He held 
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up his hand for silence, more priest and 
less madman than I had yet seen him. 
“T will tell you what they mean. ‘The 
twigs, two uprights and a cross-piece, 
mean to keep your door shut; the stone 
is—the stone does not matter, call it a 
stranger ; the charcoal ”—for all the effort 
he was making his hand fell, and I thought 
he trembled—‘“ the charcoal——” 

I stooped mechanically to put the things 
as he described them, as Andrew had 
left them ; but his cry checked me. 

“ Let the cruel things be! ‘The charcoal 
means the unlucky, the burned-out souls 
whose bodies live accursed. No, I will 
not touch them either. But do you lay 
them as you found them, night after night 
at your door, and—and——’” (he was fairly 
grinding his teeth with the effort—even an 
outcast priest may feel shame at believing 
in heathenry) “and the unlucky, the 
unhappy, must pass by.” 

I do not know why such pity came 
on me, except that it is not nght to see 
into the soul of any man, and I knew 
the priest must be banned, and thought 
Andrew had meant to warn me against 
him. I took the things, twigs, stone and 
charcoal, and threw them into the fire. 

‘** 1’d sooner they came in,” I said. 

But the strange priest gave me a look 
of terror, of agony. I thought he wrung 
his hands, but I could not tell. As if I 
had struck him, he was over my threshold 
and scurrying away with his swift lameness 
into the woods and the thin falling snow. 
He went the way we had come in the 
morning, the way of the dead hare. I 
could not help wondering if he would take 
it with him if it were still there. I was 
sorry I had not asked him where he was 
going, sorrier I had not filled his pockets 
with food. I turned to put away my map 
of the district, and it was gone. He must 
have moved more silently than a wolf to 
have stolen it, but stolen it was. I could 
not grudge it, if I would rather have 
given it. I went to the bunk to pull 
out my sulky dog, and stood amazed. 
Those books lie which say dogs do not 
sweat. 

“The priest certainly had a bad smell,” 
I said to him, “ but nothing to cause all 
this fuss. Come out!” 

But he only crawled abjectly to the fire, 
and presently lifted his great head and 
howled. 

“ Snow or no snow, priest or no priest,” 
said I, “we will go out to get rid of these 
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vapours ’; for I had not felt much happier 
with my guest than the dog. 

When we came back we had forgotten 
him, or—why should I lie ?—the dog had. 
I could not forget his lameness, his poor, 
fierce, hungry face. I said a prayer in 
my bed that night (I know it is not a 
devout practice, but if the mind kneels I 
hold the body does not matter, and my 
mind has been kneeling for twenty years). 
“For all that are in agony and have 
none to pray for them, I beseech Thee, 
O God.” And I meant the priest—as well 
as some others. But, however it was, I 
heard—I mean I saw—no more of him. 
I had never heard of him so much as his 
name. 

Christmas passed. In February I went 
down to the village, and there I heard 
what put the faint memory of the lame 
man out of my head. ‘The wolves who 
had followed the red deer were killing, 
not deer in the woods, but children in 
the settlements. ‘The village talked of 
packs of wolves, and heaven knew how 
many children. I thought if it came to 
bare truth there might have been three 
children eaten, instead of the thirty 
rumour made them, and that for the 
fabled pack there probably stood two or 
three brutes with a taste for human flesh 
and a distaste for the hard running of 
pulling down a deer. And before I left 
the village I met a man who told the 
plain tale. 

There had been ten children killed or 
carried off, but there had been no pack of 
wolves concerned, nor even three, nor two. 
One lame wolf’s track led from each 
robbed house, only to disappear on some 
high road. More than that, the few 
wolves in the woods seemed to fear and 
shun the lonely murderer—were against 
him as much as the men who meant to 
hunt him down. 

It was a queer story; I hardly thought 
it held water, though the man who told it 
was no romance-maker. I left him, and 
went home over the hard shining of the 
crusted snow, wondering why the good 
God, if He had not meant His children 
to kill, should have made the winter so 
long and hard. 

Yellow shafts of low sunlight pierced 
the woods as I threaded them, and if they 
had not made it plain that there was 
nothing abroad, I should have thought I 
heard something padding in the under- 
brush. But I saw nothing till I came out 
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on my own clearing ; and there I jerked 
up with surprise. 

The lame priest stood with his back to 
my window—stood on a patch of tramped 
and bloody snow. 

“Will you never learn sense?” he 
whined at me. “ This is no winter to go 
out and leave your window unfastened. 
If I had not happened by, your dog would 
be dead.” 

I stared at him. I always left the 
window ajar for the dog to go out and in. 

“T came by,” said the priest, as if he 
were passing every day, “and found your 
dog out here with three wolves on him. 
II beat them off.” He might speak 
calmly, but he wiped the sweat from his 
face. “I put him in the window. He is 
only torn.” 

“But you———” my wits came back to 
me. I thanked him as a man does who 
has only a dumb beast to cherish. ‘ Why 
did you not go in too? You must be 
frozen.” 

He shook his head. “The dog is 
afraid of me: you saw that,” he said 
simply. ‘“ He was better alone. Besides, 
I had my hands full at the time.” 

‘Are you hurt?” I would have felt 
his ragged clothes, but he flinched away 
from me. 

“The wolves were afraid too ;” he gave 
a short laugh. ‘And now I must go. 
Only be careful. For all you knew there 
might have been wolves beside you as you 
came. And you had no gun.” 

I knew now why he neither looked 
cold nor like a man who has been waiting. 
He had made the window safe for the 
dog inside, and run through the woods to 
guard me. I was full of wonder at the 
strangeness of him, and the absurd 
gratitude ; I forgot—or rather I did not 
speak of—the stolen map. I begged 
him to come in for the night. But he 
cut me off in the middle. 

“T am going a long way. No, I will 
not take a gun. I have no fear.” 

‘“These wolves are too much,” I said 
angrily. “They told me in the village 
that a lame one had been harrying the 
settlements. I mean a wolf ”—not for 
worlds would I have said anything about 
lameness if I had remembered his. 

“Do they say that?” he asked, his 
gaunt and furrowed face without ex- 
pression. ‘Oh, you need not mind me! 
It is no secret that I—-I too am lame. 
Are they sure?” 
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“Sure enough to mean to kill him,” 
Somehow my tongue faltered over it. 

**So they ought,” said he in his throat. 
“ But—I doubt ifthey can!” He straight- 
ened himself, and looked at the sun with 
a queer face. ‘I must be going. You 
need not thank me,-—except, if there 
comes one at nightfall, do not, for my 
memory, let him in. Good night, brother.” 

And, ‘‘ Good night, brother,” said I. 

He turned and drifted lamely out of 
the clearing. He was out of my sight as 
quickly as if he had gone into the ground. 
It was true about the wolves : there were 
their three tracks, and the priest’s tracks 
running to the place where they had my 
dog down. If, remembering the hare, I 
had had other thoughts, I was ashamed 
of them. I was sorry I had not asked 
in the village about this strange man who 
beat off wolves with a stick; but I had, 
unfortunately, not known it in the village. 

I was to know. Oh, I was to know! 

It might have been a month after, any- 
how it was near sunset of a bitter day, 
when I saw the lame priest again. 

Lame indeed. Bent double, as if with 
agony, limping horribly, the sweat on his 
white face, he stumbled to my door. His 
hand was at his side, there was a dry 
bloodstain round his mouth; but even 
while he had to lean against the doorpost 
he would not let me within arm-reach of 
him, but edged away. 

“Come in, man,” I said, “come in. 
You—are you hurt?” I thought I saw 
blood on his soutane, that was in flinders. 

He shook his head. Like a man whose 
minutes are numbered he looked at the 
sun, and, like a man whose minutes are 
numbered, could not hurry his speech. 

“ Not I,” hesaid at last. ‘* But there is 
a poor beast out there,” nodding vaguely, 
“a—a dog, that has been wounded. I— 
I want some rags to tie up the wound, a 
blanket to put over him. I cannot leave 
him in his—his last hour.” 

“You can’t go; I'll put him out of his 
misery ; that will be better than blankets.” 

“Tt might,” said he, “it might, if you 
could. But I must go.” 

I said I would go too. But at that 
he seemed to lose all control of himself, 
and snarled out at me: “ Stay at home; 
I will not have you! Hurry! Get me the 
things.” 

His eyes—and on my soul I thought 
death was glazing them—were on the 
sit king sun when I came out again, and 
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for the first time he did not edge away 
from me. I should have known without 
telling that he had been caring for some 
animal by the smell of his clothes. 

‘“My brother that I have - treated 
brotherly, as you me,” he said, “ whether 
I come back this night or not, keep your 
door shut. Do not come out—if J had 
strength ta kneel I would kneel to you--for 
any calling. And I—I that ask you have 
loved you well, I have tried to serve you, 
except” (he had no pause, no awkwardness) 
“in the matter of that map ; but you had 
burnt the heathen charm, and I had to 
find a way to keep far off from you. I 
am—TI am a driven man.” 

“There will be no calling,” said I, 
puzzled and despairing ; ‘‘ there has been 
none of that loon-crying or whatever it 
was since the night I first met you. If 
you treat me as a brother, come back to 
my house and sleep. I will not hurt your 
wounded dog,”—though even then I knew 
it was no dog. 

“I treat you as I know best,” he 
answered passionately. ‘But if in the 
morning I do not come. He seized 
the blanket, the rags, and bounded from 
me in the last rays of sunlight, dragging 
his burden in the snow. As he vanished, 
with his swift incredible lameness, his 
voice came back high and shrill: “If I 
do not come in the morning, come out 
and give—give my dog burial. For the 
love of—-” he was screaming—“ for the 
love I bore you—Christian burial !” 

If I had not stayed to shut the door I 
should not have lost him. Until dark I 
called, I beat every inch of cover. All 
the time I had a feeling that he was near 
and evading me, and at last I stopped 
looking for him. For all I knew he might 
have a camp somewhere ; and, camp or 
none, he had said pretty plainly he did 
not want me. I went home, angry and 
baffled. 

It was a freezing night. The very 
moon looked fierce with cold. The 
shack snapped with frost as I sat down to 
supper. I could not eat for the thought 
of the poor soul outside. And as I sat I 
heard a sound. A soft imploring call ; the 
same, only nearer and more insistent, as 
the cry on the wind the night after I first 
saw the priest. I was at the door, when 
something stopped me. 1 do not ex- 
aggerate when I say the mad priest’s voice 
was in my ears : 

“If there comes one to your door after 
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nightfall, do not let him in. Do not open 
for any crying. Jf J had strength to kneel 
IT would kneel to you.” 

I do not think any pen on earth could put 
down the entreaty of that miserable voice ; 
but even remembering it I would have 
disregarded it if, before I could so much 
as draw breath, that soft calling had not 
broken into a great ravening howl, bestial, 
full of malice. For a moment I thought 
the priest had come back raving mad; I 
thought silly thoughts of my cellar and 
my medicine chest; but as I turned for 
my knitted sash to tie him with, the 
horrid howl came again, and I knew it 
was no man, but a beast. Or I think that 
is a lie: I knew nothing, except that 
outside was something more horrible than 
I had ever dreamed of, and that I could 
not open my door. 

I did go to the window ; I put a light 
there for the priest to see, if he came ; 
but I did no more. That very day I had 
said “ there will be no more calling,” and 
here in my sober senses stood and sweated 
because my words were turned into a lie. 

There seemed to be two voices, yet I 
knew it was but one. First would come 
the soft wailing, with the strange drawing 
in it. ‘There was more terror for me in 
that than in the furious snarl to which it 
always changed, for while it was imploring 
it was all I could do not to let in the one 
who cried out there. Just as I could with- 
stand no longer, the raving malice of the 
second cry would stop me short. It was 
as if one called and one forbade me. But 
I knew there were no two things outside. 

I may as well set down my shame and 
be done: I was afraid. I stood holding 
my frantic dog, and dared not look at the 
unshuttered window, black and shining 
like new ice in the lamplight, lest I 
should see I knew not what inhuman face 
looking at me through the frail pane. If 
I had had the heathen charm I should 
have fallen to the cowardice of using it. 

It may have been ten minutes that I 
stood with frozen blood. All I am sure 
of is that I came to my senses with a 
great start, remembering the defenceless 
priest outside. I shut up my dog, took 
my gun, opened my door in a fury, and— 
did not shoot. 

Not ten yards from me a wolf crouched 
in the snow, a dark and lonely thing. 
My gun was in my shoulder, but as he 
came at me the sound that broke from 
his throat loosened my arm It was 
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human: there is no other word for it. 
As I stood sick and stupid the poor 
brute stopped his rush with a_ great 
slither in the snow that was black with 
his blood in the moonlight, and ran; ran 
terribly, lamely, from my sight. But not 
before I had seen a wide white bandage 
bound round his grey-black back and 
breast. 

“The priest’s dog!” I said. I thought 
a hundred things—and dared not meddle 
with what I did not understand. 

I searched as*best I might for what I 
knew I should not find; searched till the 
dawn broke in a lurid sky; and under 
that crimson light I found the man I had 
called brother, on the crimson snow. 
And as I hope to die in a house and in 
my bed, my rags I gave for the dying 
beast were round his breast, my blanket 
huddled at his hand. But his face, as I 
looked on him, I should not have known, 
for it was young. I put down my loaded 
gun, that I was glad was loaded still, and 
I carried the dead home. I saw no 
wounded wolf, nor the trace of one, except 
the long track from my door to the 
priest’s body, and that was marked by 
neither teeth nor claws but, under my 
rags, with bullets. 

Well, he had his Christian burial ! 


Though Father Moore, good smooth man, 
would not hear my tale. 

The dead priest had been outcast by his 
own will, not the Church’s ; had roamed 
the country for a thousand miles, a thing 
afraid and a thing of fear. Andjnow some 
one had killed him, perhaps by mistake. 

“Who knows ?” finished Father Moore 
softly. ‘Who knows? But I will have 
no hue and cry made about it. He was 
once, at least, a servant of God, and 
these——” he glanced at the queer-look- 
ing bullets that had fallen from the dead 
man’s side as I made him ready for burial. 
“T will encourage no senseless superstition 
in my people by trying to trace these 
Especially. . . .” but he did not finish. 

So we dug the priest’s grave, taking 
turn by turn, for we are not young; and 
his brother in God buried him. What 
either of us thought about the whole 
matter we did not say. 

But the very day after, while the frozen 
mound of consecrated earth was raw in 
the sunshine, Andrew walked in at my door. 

“We come back,” said he. ‘ All good 
here now. Lame wolf dead. Shoot him 
after dark, silver bullet. * Wéguladi- 
modoch. Bochttistim !” 

He said never a word about the new 
grave. And neither did I. 


* Evilspirit wolf. 





A CAROL OF THE SEA. 


BY FRANK 


SAVILE. 


HE surges moan beneath the keel ; 
Their cadences, now soft, now loud, 
Throb out in murmurous appeal 
The antiphon of sheet and shroud ; 
Faint chords, O Lord, that lift to Thee 
The voice of Thine eternal Sea. 


For we are far from choir and fane 
Who serve the temple of Thy sky. 

Yet we have heard the hurricane 
Declare Thine awful majesty, 





And learnt the Trade Wind lilt that sighs 
In concords won from Paradise. 


Though we have met Thy mercies mute 
(Hark! where the tolling fog-bell swings) 
Yet we have marked Thy reed and lute 
-In falling wave and wind-pluckt strings. 
Take then, O Lord, from this Thy sea 
Our hymn to Thy Nativity. 


SO —————————————————— 





A GOOD IMPRESSION. 


From an original painting by R. HOLYOAKE. 
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(WirH AN ILLUSTRATION 


‘How shall I know if I do choose the right?” 


when the 


were having tea 
Professor came in, a_ letter 


\\ J® 


his face. 

Our hostess looked up at him, smiling. 

“Why so serious, Mr. Wiseacre? No 
bad news, I hope ? ” 

The Professor smiled at the nickname, 
and handed Lady Burlington his letter to 
read. 

“What am I to say to this? How am 
I to answer it? I don’t want to be dis- 
obliging, but———” he paused. 

Lady Burlington took the letter, read it 
through, and laughed airily. 

* May I read it to them ?” 

} The Professor nodded, and she read 
aloud :— 


in his hand and a frown on 


Mechanics’ Institute, 
Acton Blane. 
DEAR SIR,— 

» We are meditating giving some 
lectures (to be held in the Town Hall) 
during the month of October, and we should 
feel greatly honoured if you would give one 
of them. Apologising for troubling you, I 
beg to remain 

Yours faithfully, 
C. E. EVANS. 
To Professor F. Antin. 


Lady Burlington ceased reading amid 
a chorus from her guests. 
“Oh, what fun !” cried my sister Alicia. 


NEISH. 
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A. J. BALLIOL SALMON. ] 


Shakespeare. 
“Do give a lecture,” cried some one else. 
“Yes, do: wouldn’t it be fun, May?” 
Alicia turned to me. 
“Great fun!” 


“Yes, and mind it’s a_ nice lively 
one,” said a fair girl, who was sitting 


beside Lady Burlington, “and don’t let 
it be too clever.” 

‘And we'll all attend and ‘clap,” added 
Freddy Verney, a rosy-cheeked subaltern, 
twirling a practically invisible moustache 
as he spoke. 

The Professor looked shy. “It is 
exceedingly good of you all, but you see 
my own particular subject i is—er— 

“Yes, it is—you’re quite right,” laughed 
Lady Burlington. ‘“ Etymology, isn’t it ? 
Whatever does it mean? the origin of 
words, doesn’t it ?” 

“Te: 

, and giv e 
us a lecture on “the origin of slang’ Me 
suggested the subaltern. 

“You hardly require that, 
answered the Professor mildly. 

“Why not give a lecture on love?” 
suggested the fair girl sentimentally. 








I_ think,” 


“Or marriage,” supplemented Mrs. 
Parton, the stout mother of a pair of 


sandy-haired, unmarriageable 
glancing towards her progeny as 
spoke. 


“No, 


daughters, 
she 


I don’t care for that. The title 
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has been overdone,” said Lady Burlington. 
**T know what he can lecture on: I have 
had an inspiration—he can give a lecture 
on ‘How to choose a Wife.’ The title 
alone will attract the whole of the female 
country-side, and,” magnanimously, “he 
can make notes now, and we'll give him 
the benefit of our opinions.” 

If the Professor had been asked to 
lecture on ‘‘ How to make woollen socks ” 
or “ How to sew on buttons,” I should 
hardly have thought it a less suitable 
topic ; but, to my intense surprise, he 
seemed rather pleased with the idea. 

“Very well,” he assented willingly, “ I 
will: it’s a nice easy subject, and I shall 
enjoy it. As he spoke he looked half 
pleadingly towards my sister Alicia. 

“It’s easy enough to choose a wife,” he 
repeated insistently, almost as though 
challenging her to answer him, ‘The 
only difficulty is “ 

He stopped abruptly as the subaltern 
interposed: “Ah! yes, er—the only 
difficulty is that the Choosee might object 
to being chosen—eh, what ?” 

“ Exactly,” agreed the Professor—‘ she 
might” ; and there was something in his 
tone that made us all feel that he though 
the subaltern, at any rate, ran the risk of 
not being chosen. 

“Very well; now we have decided on 
your subject, do not waste any more time, 
but let us begin,” said Lady Burlington. 
** Have you put the title down, Professor, 
‘How to choose a Wife’? Now—are 
you ready ?” 

“ce Yes.” 

“Well, then first let me advise you ”— 
but every one interrupted, giving his or 
her advice at the top of their voices—“ let 
me advise you not to choose a wit, or she 
may be funny at your expense,” continued 
Lady Burlington loudly—determined to 
finish her sentence by raising her voice 
above the clamour. 

“Are girls ever witty?” asked the 
subaltern languidly. 

“Oh yes, and boys too sometimes,” 
answered my sister severely. 





The subaltern, who is her ardent 
admirer, flushed and looked rather 
foolish. 


“Choose girls who have been well 
brought up,” said Mrs, Parton senten- 
tiously. 

“May one choose two?” asked the 
subaltern softly. 

**A man who wants to be happy should 


choose a flirt,” I said, ‘“ because they 
always make the best wives.” 

I felt in saying this I was putting in a 
good word for Alicia. 

“Don’t marry a woman who won’t be 
able to get quite ‘easily in and out of 
doors by the time she’s forty,” continued 
the subaltern, “ nor the lady whom nature 
has made dark and the hair-dresser has 
made fair.” 

There was a general laugh at this, but 
Lady Burlington said: ‘Don’t be silly! 
you're not helping the Professor at all. 
The thing must be done methodically. 
Now, Professor, first—appearance : she 
must be dark.” 

“No, fair,” disagreed the Professor. 

Alicia is very fair. 

** Brown-eyed,” continued Lady Bur- 
lington, ‘‘ because brown eyes are faithful.” 

‘““No, blue-eyed,” disagreed the Pro- 
fessor again, ‘because blue eyes are 
beautiful.” 

Alicia’s eyes are very blue. 

“Not too tall,” said Lady Burlington. 

“And certainly not short,” added the 
Professor, again glancing at Alicia’s tall 
figure. 

*“You should generalise more,” said a 
dark-haired girl; ‘‘and you will have to 
deal with the professions.” 

“Yes?” said the Professor interroga- 
tively. 

““T mean,” said the dark-haired girl, 
“that a doctor, for instance, must not 
choose a girl who faints if she sees blood.” 

The dark-haired girl, who was a great 
flirt, was in correspondence at the moment 
with the local doctor, and attended the 
village ambulance classes regularly. 

“A clergyman shouldn’t choose a girl 
who can’t make soup out of nothing,” 
added Alicia frivolously. 

“And soldiers should choose women 
who. have small ankles and are well 
groomed,” said a voice from the other 
end of the room, ‘‘ because they are very 
particular about that sort of thing.” 

“And poor men should choose rich 
wives,” added some one else. 

“Don’t choose the girl who wants to 
follow a profession,” said Mrs. Parton, 
sending a pleased smile in the direc- 
tion of her sandy-haired and _ talentless 
daughters, “because public women are, 
well . . .” she shrugged her ample 
shoulders. 

‘Offensively uppish,” suggested the 
subaltern. 
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“Quite so,” said Mrs. Parton ; “ they 
are.” 

“Choose the kind of girl who comes 
down to breakfast in time, and is well 
groomed,” said an elderly man, looking 
up from the book he had evidently only 
been pretending to read. 

“And see she is properly girthed up 
when she does come down,” added the 
subaltern. 

“And shun the sort of girl who will 
call you ‘darling’ in public,” continued 
the elderly man, who was a widower and 
probably spoke from experience. 

** And don’t choose a girl who paints,” 
said the subaltern, “unless it’s herself, 
and then only if it’s jolly well done and 
improves her. I know all about it,” he 
continued glibly, “because I have just 
been staying in the house with a female 
artist, and she had a large waist and wore 
loose cotton gloves.” ‘The subaltern was 
very fluent. ‘‘ Don’t choose the woman 
with a grievance either,” he went on 
glibly, “because they never wear nice 
hats; nor the woman who is_ trying 
deliberately to make you good, because ” 
—here he glanced at Mrs. Parton-— 
“although I am a great admirer of virtue, 
I can’t bear—er—vigid virtue.” 

“Don’t choose a girl who has never 
been anywhere,” put in the fair-haired 
girl, who was very fashionable, “* because 
the girl who has done nothing will want 
to do everything as soon as she is married, 
and you will be dragged out morning, 
noon, and night—especially night, which 
will be very uncomfortable for you.” 

“ By-the-bye, a man should be sure 
and choose a girl who smokes,” said 
the subaltern, “then she won’t want 
to put your cigar out every time you 
light it.” 

**T think smoking is a perfectly detest- 
able habit,” said Mrs. Parton, in an acid 
undertone, glancing towards Alicia, who 
had just lit a small cigarette. 

The Professor ceased writing, and, 
crossing the room, bent over Alicia. “I 
wonder if you would lend me your little 
silver pencil-cutter ?” he asked softly. 

“Certainly,” she replied, and took it 
off her chain. ‘Do you hate girls who 
smoke?” she asked, equally softly; 
“and do you think it a most detestable 
habit 2?” 

He smiled, and evaded the question, 
“Tf the woman I loved smoked, I should 
not love her any the less—I should only 
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make her give it up.” He spoke in a 
very low voice, and I only just caught 
the softly uttered words. 

Alicia, sometimes wilful, but always 
lovable, tossed her head slightly. ‘I 
hope the woman you love will be a doll, 
then.” 

“Really! Why?” 

“Tf she has to be made to give up 
everything you happen to disapprove of,” 
said Alicia. 

“She will not require to be made,” 
interrupted the Professor. ‘She will give 
up doing what I disapprove of out of her 
own sweet gentleness of disposition.” 

He spoke significantly, and still in the 
same tender, but masterful, undertone, 
and Alicia’s face flushed hotly. 

“She may not be as amiable as you 
imagine,” she murmured. 

“Yes, she is—I am sure she is—quite,” 
answered the Professor emphatically, and 
moved away to his seat again. 

A few minutes later saw Alicia sur- 
reptitiously drop her cigarette into the 
fire, and then become deeply absorbed 
in a woman’s paper, which I noticed she 
was holding upside down. 

A cousin of Lady Burlington’s, just 
up from Girton for what she called the 
** vacation,” adjusted a pair of gold-rimmed 
spectacles, and looked gravely across the 
room at the Professor. 

“T strongly advise you to choose a 
woman who is thoroughly healthy,” she 
said, ‘‘and then she will not only be a 
capable helpmeet, but your equal phy- 
sically as well as mentally. Zens sana 
in corpore sano,” added the Girton girl, 
with a learned air. 

The Professor stopped writing for a 
minute, and turned towards her with a 
smile. 

‘Healthy women are not always the 
most capable,” he said argumentatively. 
“T have known delicate women” [Alicia 
is very delicate], “ who possessed the mens 
sana without the corpore sano. In fact, 
I think delicate women on the whole are 
quite as healthy-minded as the strong 
ones.” He said this very decidedly. 

““T don’t agree with you in the least,” 
answered the Girton girl, even more 
decidedly. 

“No? I am sorry,” answered the Pro- 
fessor with mild sarcasm, and, taking up 
his pencil, went on with his notes. 

“Whatever does mens sana in some- 
thing mean?” whispered Alicia to the 
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dark-haired girl, who had just seated her- 
self between us. 

“T don’t know,” answered the other, 
making a slight grimace ; “but I expect 
it’s something nasty about girls who aren't 
strong.” 

‘Don’t choose the sort of girl who 
boasts about the number of proposals 
she has had,” said Mrs. Parton ; whose 
daughters had obviously not suffered from 
an excess of attentions, ‘‘ because the 
scalp-hunter will want to continue her 
sport.” 

* And-be sure and not choose an un- 
tidy girl,” added the fair-haired girl, who 
was very trim herself, “‘ or you'll go short 
of buttons.” 

The Professor laughed. 

“Thanks,” he said, “that is excellent ; 
only please wait a moment until I have 
taken some of it down.” And he began 
writing rapidly. 

“What rubbish they are all talking! 
he’s much too clever to use any of it,” 
whispered Alicia tome. “I believe he’s 
only pretending to take down what they 
say, and writing his own lecture all the 
time. Come away, May; let’s go upstairs 
and have a chat.” 

“Do you think he really means to 
lecture ?” she asked, as she settled herself 
comfortably in the best armchair in my 
room, 

“I think he means not only to lecture, 
I think he means to marry, Alicia.” 

“Marry !” she echoed, with much ap- 
parent astonishment. ‘“ Whatever makes 
you think that? He’s far too clever to 
marry.” 

“Well, of course he’s rather old,” 
said I, 

“Nonsense!” rejoined Alicia sharply. 
‘“* He’s quite young. He’s only thirty-nine, 
only he’s so fearfully clever he looks 
older.” 

“ And he’s rather plain, isn’t he ?” 

“Not at all,” answered Alicia coldly. 
“ He’s exceedingly distinguished-looking.” 

“T heard Mr. Verney calling him ‘ that 
old buffer.’ ” 

“Mr. Verney’s a donkey, and I shall 
show him I think so,” answered Alicia, in 
a tone that made me feel rather sorry for 
the subaltern. 

* * # + * 

The eventful evening arrived at last, 
and we all assembled in the crowded 
Town Hall to hear the Professor give his 
lecture on “ How to Choose a Wife.” 


There was nothing about his clear eyes 
and upright figure, as he stood facing 
his audience, that suggested the student 
whose mind is entirely taken up by his 
studies. 

On the contrary, he looked quite 
handsome ; and as I looked at his strong, 
grave face, and remembered his warm 
handclasp and cheeriness and readiness 
to enter into our fun, the words came into 
my mind, “ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 

The Professor proceeded to deliver his 
lecture, of which I give a few extracts. 
As Alicia had foretold, the advice we gave 
him was but lightly touched on. 

“IT do not intend to speak to you on 
this subject ex cathedra,” he began, “ but 
only offer you my -humble opinion for 
what it is worth, because ”—he paused— 
“even the opinion of the most foolish 
among us” (I am sure the Professor was 
thinking of his rival the subaltern when 
he said this), “is of value on a subject 
that is of such importance to all of us.” 

The Professor then quoted one or two 
of the subaltern’s remarks; but, as he 
prefaced them by saying, “As I heard a 
very young and inexperienced boy fatuously 
remark the other day,” the subaltern could 
hardly have felt flattered, and 1 can only 
suppose the Professor must have resented 
his attentions to Alicia, 

The lecture was very good—a little 
more serious than I had expected, but 
impressively delivered, and not without 
touches of humour that redeemed it from 
priggishness. The female portion of the 
audience were obviously delighted, and 
when the Professor said, “‘ Marriage may 
often be a stormy lake, but celibacy is 
almost always a muddy horsepond,” the 
quotation was received with deafening 
applause; and when he said it was 
well for a man to educate himself to the 
uttermost, but that he could only do that 
by marrying, and that if he chose the 
right woman, “to love her was a liberal 
education,” the girls were delighted, and 
something in his tone made Alicia blush 
and look so earnestly at her programme 
that I think he must have already 
mentioned the quotation to her during a 
previous conversation. 

The Professor spoke very seriously 
about the choice of a wife, and had 
evidently taken the subject greatly to 
heart. 

“Do not marry for beauty alone,” he 
said, ‘but try and obtain those chief of 
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womanly graces, gentleness and tact—for 
tact especially is worth all the beauty and 
talents in the world. 

“Speaking of tact,” continued the 
Professor, ‘“‘reminds me of a friend of 
mine who is possessed of a very quick 
temper, and to whom I once put the 
question, ‘ How is it that you and your 
husband never seem to have a quarrel ?’ 
‘Well,’ she laughed, ‘to tell the truth, I 
always vent it on the servants, because 
they can give me a month’s warning, and 
Tom can’t. Now that is the kind of 
tact I admire.” 

There was much laughter at this, and 
the Professor went on. 

‘““Let me warn you against choosing 
the woman with abnormally ‘advanced’ 
views, what I may call the sex-problem 
woman, unless you are thoroughly pre- 
pared for emergencies, for the woman 
with ‘ views’ is apt to develop her embryo 
eccentricities at inconvenient moments. 
She may, for instance, after reading 
such a book as Ibsen’s ‘ Doll’s House,’ 
cause you much mental discomfort, by 
informing you one morning, while you are 
peacefully eating your fried eggs and 
bacon, that she has discovered her first 
duty is to herself—she must leave you, 
because she wishes to ‘stand alone.’ ” 

I noticed that the Girton girl gave a 
very decided sniff of contempt when this 
part of the lecture was reached, but 
whether the sniff was at the expense of 
the Professor, or of the advanced lady, I 
do not know. 

Perhaps the Professor saw her expres- 
sion, for he went on, rather unkindly: 
“Above all things avoid the girl who 
openly boasts that she does not Lke 
children, and cannot bear the sight of 
babies ” (here the Girton girl looked in- 
different and bored), ‘‘ because,” he went 
on, severely, “if she means what she 
says, she cannot be a nice woman, and if 
she does not she is insincere. 

‘A flirt,” said the Professor leniently, 
“is not to be despised, for she is not 
actuated by evil motives, as is a coquette, 
but is none the worse for her harmless 
love of admiration, and has no desire to, 
metaphorically speaking, shed your heart’s 
blood, but merely to amuse herself. 
Beware of the girl who invariably quotes 
her mother,” he continued, smiling —“ for 
although a nice girl should do all that her 
mother has taught her, the term ‘ Mother 
says,’ is often a form of aggravation, used 


for your annihilation, rather than a sign 
of filial obedience. Above all things, I 
advise you to choose a sympathetic girl, 
one who will rejoice at your joys and weep 
at your sorrows ; and one who has culti- 
vated not so much her talents, as the 
blessed virtues of sweetness and sym- 
pathy. 

““A good wife,” he continued gravely, 
“‘is an inestimable blessing, and should 
be chosen in fear and trembling, and I 
might almost say, with prayer and fasting. 
An old ‘Tuscan proverb says, ‘In buying 
horses and in taking a wife shut your eyes 
tight and commend yourself to God.’” 
(Laughter and applause from the male 
portion of the audience.) “ With the 
second part of this proverb I agree 
entirely,” said the Professor. ‘‘ Every one 
in choosing so precious and valuable a 
thing as a wife should indeed commend 
himself to God. But with the former part 
of the proverb I totally disagree. A man 
in choosing a wife should keep his eyes 
very wide open indeed, and choose with 
discretion rather than haste. LZst modus 
in rebus,” he added: “choose the happy 
medium, do not expect a saint nor take 
a sinner.” 

The Professor also gave us a few 
words of warning. 

*‘Choose an intelligent, but not an 
over - intelligent woman, for the over- 
educated woman is meant for admiration 
rather than love. Not the bumptious and 
loud-voiced woman, for she is a horror ; 
nor the coquette, for she is a terror. A 
coquette,” he continued, “always reminds 
me of a cockney sportsman, who shoots 
for a ‘bag,’ not for pleasure, but for the 
sake of being able to say how much he 
has killed.” 

The Professor once or twice verged on 
playfulness. 

“A young man should be careful, in 
choosing a foreigner for a wife, to see, 
if she be an Italian, that she wears a 
tortoiseshell comb rather than a stiletto ; 
or if she be a German, he should find 
out the size she takes in shoes, for the 
woman with a very large foot sometimes 
has a heavy mind. Personally,” he added, 
speaking very earnestly, and looking, quite 
unconsciously, I believe, intently in my 
sister’s direction, “I advise you to choose 
a girl who is not only fair but pure and 
lovable, and one you can not only love 
but honour—a girl not necessarily faultless, 
but one whom you love so dearly that 
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you can cheerfully endure her failings— 
in short, the girl whose character I can 
sum in the one phrase, ‘a true woman.’ 
And lastly,” said the Professor, ‘ before 
closing this little address I should like 
to add one word to the young men among 
my audience: When you have chosen 
the girl you want—if by any happy chance 
your divinity consents to marry you— 
remember that your marriage with her 
will either make or mar your future 
happiness and hers, and therefore be very 
careful not only how to choose her, but 
when you have chosen, how you take 
care of her.” 

The Professor sat down amid much 
applause, and Alicia whispered to me, 
“Isn’t he a dear, May ?” 

* * 


* * * 


It was the day following that on which 
the Professor had delivered his successful 
lecture. 

Lady Burlington and her guests were 
once more assembled at that most delight- 
ful and homelike of meals, afternoon tea. 

‘Where is the Professor ?” asked Lady 
Burlington. ‘I have not seen him all 


the afternoon.” 

No one knew where he was. 

‘“Wasn’t his lecture excellent?” said 
Mrs. Parton. 

“A little too heavy for the subject,” 
said the subaltern. 

“Tt was successful, anyhow,” said Lady 

















Burlington, ‘‘for he received seven offers 
of marriage by this morning’s post.” 

“No! did he really? What fun! Do 
ask him to read them to us ?” 

Lady Burlington laughed. 

“Don’t all speak at once. He won't 
show them. He only showed them to 
me because I guessed what they were, 
and he said they had only been sent in 
fun, -but they weren't, they were quite 
serious. By the way, I believe I left one 
on the library table: do fetch it, May 
dear.” 

I rose obediently, and went into the 
library. I had to pass through the dining- 
room, and I could not repress a start as 
I looked in through the open door of the 
library. On a sofa, sitting very close 
together, were Alicia and the Professor. 
Her face was flushed and waist encircled. 

“ My darling, my sweet child, my love !” 
murmured the Professor amorously. 

I softly withdrew, and rejoined the tea- 
party. 

“Well, did you find it, and did you 
see the Professor anywhere ?” asked Lady 
Burlington. 

“No, I didn’t find it, but I saw the 
Professor.” 

“Yes? What was he doing ?” 

I bent over Lady Burlington. “ I— 
er—I rather think,” I said softly, ‘‘ that 
Alicia was showing him ‘ How to choose 
a Wife.’” 
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BY BERNARD CAPES. 


**Si finis bonus est, totum bonum erit. 


HERE were notices, of varying 
dates, posted in prominent places 
about the cliffs to warn the public 

not to go near them—unless, indeed, it 
were to read the notices themselves, which 
were printed in a very unobtrusive type. 
Of late, however, this Dogberrian caveat 
had been supplemented by a statement, 
in the local gazette, that the cliffs, owing 
to the recent rains succeeding prolonged 
frost, were in so ill a condition that to 
approach them at all, even to decipher 
the warnings not to, was—well, to put it 
politely, to have wn grain de folte. 

Now, had the Regius Professor a bee 
in his bonnet? Absurd! He knew the 
odds of geology as well as any sharp of 
a scientist. Yet, neither general nor 
particular caution availed to abate his 
determination to examine the interior 
formation of a cave or two out of those, 
black and innumerable, with which the 
undercliff was penetrated like a warren. 

* Are you coming-with me ?” he said. 

Judged by his anxious eyes, the question 
might have been a wistful, rather shame- 
faced invitation. But the anxiety, never 
more than apparent, was delusive product 
of the preposterous magnifying-glasses he 
wore. Did he ever remove these glasses, 
one was startled to discover in the seem- 
ingly aghast orbs they misinterpreted quite 
mean little attic windows to a particularly 
unemotional soul. 

** By no means,” said I. “I will wait 
here and write your epitaph.” 

He stared at me a moment with a 


puzzled expression ; smiled slightly and 
politely ; turned, strode off towards the 
cliffs, and disappeared, never once having 
hesitated, into the most accessible burrow. 
I took occasion to observe (or was it 
already my imagination nudging me ?) 
that there was amongst them all no gullet 
so sinister in suggestion as the one he 
had entered. ‘The tilted stratification, 
under which it yawned oblique, seemed 
on the momentary poise to sink and 
close it. 

Now I set to pacing up and down, 
essaying a sort of mechanical preoccupa- 
tion in default of the philosophy I lacked. 
Yet the whole time my eyes and ears 
were conscious of the spectres that 
moved and rustled without ceasing in 
the melancholy little bay. 

“ Tekel upharsin.” ‘The hand _ never 
left off writing upon the rocks, or the 
dust of its scoring to fall and whisper. 
That came away in flakes ; or slid down 
in tiny avalanches—here, there, in so many 
places at once that the whole face of the 
cliffs seemed to crawl like a maggoty 
cheese. 

Here, on no warrant but that of my 
senses, I proclaimed the gazette’s warning 
to have been less than emphatic. It 
made no difference that my nerves were 
at the stretch. One could not hear a 
silence thus sown with grain of horror, 
and believe it barren of significance. 
Then, all in a moment, as it seemed to 
me, the resolution was taken, the voices 
hushed, and the whole bay poised on 
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tiptoe of a suspense that preluded some 
massed movement. 

I stood staring at the black mouth 
that had engulfed the Regius Professor. 
I thought I saw the rock-face shrug and 
wrinkle. A blot of gall was expelled 
from it—and the blot was the Professor 
himself issued forth, and coming com- 
posedly towards me. 

As he advanced, I turned my back on 
him. By the time he reached me, I had 
made some small success of a struggle 
for self-mastery. 

“Well,” he said, ‘‘I left myself none 
too much of a margin, did I ?” 

With an effort, I faced about again. 
The skirting of the cliff was pitted yet 
with holes, many and irregular ; but now 
some of these that had stared at me like 
dilated eyes were (I could have sworn it) 
over-lidded—the eyes of drowsing reptiles. 
And the wryed gullet was gone. 

I gave quite an absurd little giggle. 
‘This man was soulless—a monstrosity. 

** Look here,” he said, conning my face 
with a certain commiseration, ‘it’s no 
good tormenting yourself with what might 
have happened. Here I am, you know. 
Supposing we go and sit down yonder 
against that drift till you’re better.” 

He led the way, and, dropping upon 
the sand, lolled easily, talking to himself, 
through me, for some minutes. It was 
the kindest thing he could have done. 
His confident voice made scorn of the 
never-ceasing rustling and falling sounds 
to our rear. The gulls skated before my 
eyes, drawing wide arcs and figures of 
freedom in the air. Presently I topped 
the crisis, and drew a deep .breath. 

“Tell me,” I said—‘‘ have you ever 
in all your life known fear?” 

The Regius Professor sat to consider. 

“Well,” he answered presently, “I 
was certainly once near losing hold of 
my will.” 

“Oh!” said I: “will you tell me the 
story ?” 

““T never considered it in the light of 
a story,” said the Professor. ‘ But if it 
will amuse and distract you, I will make 
it one with pleasure. My memory of it, 
as an only experience in that direction, 
is vivid, I think I may say, to minute 
details ;” and he settled his spectacles 
and began. 

“Tt was during the period of my first 
appointment as science demonstrator to 
the Dardanarius Polytechnic, a post which 
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my little pamphlet on the ‘ Reef-building 
Serpulz’ was instrumental in procuring 
me. I was a young man at the time, 
with a wide field of interests, but with 
few friends to help me in exploring it. 
My holidays I generally devoted to long 
lonely tramps, knapsack on back, about 
the country. 

*‘ It was on one of these occasions that 
you must picture me entered into a solitary 
valley amongst the Shropshire hills. ‘The 
season was winter, and it was bitterly 
cold, and the prospect of the dreariest— 
just white wastes and leaden ‘sky, and the 
two fusing in a never-qualified distance. 
I was wondering, without feeling actually 
dispirited, how long it was to last, when, 
turning the shoulder of a hill that had 
seemed to hump itself in my path, I 
came straight upon a tiny hamlet scattered 
over a widish area. ‘There were some 
cottages, and a slated school building ; 
and, showing above a lower hump a 
quarter of a mile beyond, the roofs and 
tall chimney of a factory—doubtless their 
manor to these small dependent tenancies. 

“A stark little oasis in my desert, 
sure enough—the most grudging of moral 
respites from depression. Only from one 
stock of the many that were rooted, seem- 
ing so lifeless, in the snow, broke a green 
shoot. Not a moving figure was abroad ; 
not a face looked from a_ window. 
Deathlily exclusive, the dark small build- 
ings stood apart from one another, in- 
curious, sullen and self-contained. 

** Does that meet your fancy? I think, 
perhaps, I might write a romance if I 
tried. But at least the aspect of things 
was as exhilarating as one might look for 
in a colony of factory hands. Uncoupled 
for an hour or two from the mechanic 
half of himself, a man is inclined to with- 
draw deep into the other half for his 
recreation ; and so, in such places, the 
social tone is wont to be unclubbable. 

‘Now, however, I was aware of the 
green shoot; and the stock from which 
it proceeded was the school building. 
That was unlovely enough—a bleak little 
cabin of stone in an arid enclosure. It 
looked hunched and gray with cold ; and 
the sooty line of thaw at the foot of its 
wall was just an underscoring of dismality. 
But, even as I stood, the chant of 
children rose within; and at once the 
atmosphere of petrifaction lifted. 

“T like, I must confess, neither 
children nor music. At the same time 





‘1 became aware all in a moment that the rusty long-disused windlass was letting me down 
into the abyss.” 
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I am free 
though it dismissed me promptly on my 
way, dismissed me to a certain degree 


to admit that this sound, 


refreshed, and reinspired to what lay 
before me. I passed through that little 
frigid camp of silence, and swung down 
the road towards the factory, wondering 
only that the sense of desolation I brought 
away seemed to concentrate rather than 
to dissipate with my advance. But in a 
moment I saw the reason. ‘This great 
forge in the hills was but a wracked and 
deserted ruin—its fires long quenched, 
its ribs long laid bare. And so it seemed 
the strange thing that any of the human 
part of its affairs should yet cling to its 
neighbourhood—strange, and yet never so 
strange as when I came to learn, as I 
did later, how its devastation was at this 
date an ancient story. 

‘What a squalid monster it looked in its 
dead impotency—gaunt, and unclean, and 
ravaged by fire from crown to basement ! 
The great flue of it stood up a blackened 
monument to the arrogance that would 
sport with what at the last it was unable 
to conduct or control. Approaching and 
entering, I saw some writhed and tortured 
guts of machinery shrunk and fallen from 
the walls of a carcase they had once 
vivified. ‘The floor, clammy to the tread, 
was littered with tumbled masonry ; the 
sheet iron of the roof was shattered in a 
hundred places under the merciless bom- 
bardment of the weather. And here and 
there a scale of this was corroded so 
thin that it fluttered and buzzed in the 
draught like a kite caught in atree. Bats 
of sooty cobweb hung from the beams ; 
and the dead breath of all the dead place 
was acrid with frosted soot. 

“Tt was an ugly, sordid ruin, to be 
sure; and I was not exacting in my 
inspection of it. ‘Turning, in a vaulting 
silence, I was about to make my way 
out, when my attention was drawn to the 
black opening of what looked like a shed 
or annexe to the main factory. Some- 
thing, some shaft or plant, revealing itself 
from the dim obscurity of this place, 
attracted my curiosity. I walked thither, 
and, with all due precaution because of 
the littered ground, entered. I was some 
moments in adapting my vision to the 
gloom ; and then I discovered that I was 
in the mill well-house. It was a little 
dead-locked chamber, its details only 
partially decipherable in the reflected 
light that came in by the doorway. ‘The 
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well itself was sunk in the very middle 
of the floor, and the projecting wall of 
it rose scarce higher than my knees. 
The windlass, pivoted in a massive yoke, 
strode the twilight at a height a little 
above my own ; and I could easily under- 
stand, by the apparent diameters of its 
barrel and of the brick rim beneath, 
that the well was of a considerable depth. 

“Now, as my eyes a little accustomed 
themselves to the obscurity, I noticed 
how a tooth of fire had cut even into 
this fastness of its enemy. For the rope, 
that was fully reeled up upon the wind- 
lass, was scorched in one place as though 
some exploded fragment of wood or 
brickwork had alighted there. It was an 
insignificant fact in itself ; but my chance 
observation of it has its importance in 
the context ; as has also the fact that the 
bight of the rope (from which the bucket 
had been removed) hung down a yard 
or so below the big drum. 

“You have always considered me a 
sapient, or at least a rational creature, 
have you not? Well, listen to this. 
3ending over to plumb with my eyes 
the depth of the pit (an absurdity to 
begin with, as, a foot from its mouth, 
it was already a vortex of reeling night), 
I caught with my left hand at the 
hanging end of rope in order to steady 
myself. That was a wise thing to do, 
wasn’t it? On the instant the barrel 
made one swift revolution, and _ stuck. 
The movement had thrown me forward 
and down, so that my head and shoulders, 
hanging over and actually into the well, 
pulled me, without possibility of recovery, 
from my centre of gravity. With a con- 
vulsive wrench of my body, I succeeded 
in bringing my right hand to the support 
of my left. I was then secure of the 
rope; but the violence of the act 
dragged my feet and knees from their 
last desperate hold, and my legs came 
whipped helpless over the well-rim. ‘The 
weight of their falling near jerked me 
from my clutch; and the sweat of that 
shock had scarce surged over me, when 
another, of a more deliberate humour, 
stole out and abided. For I became 
aware all in a moment that the rusty 
long-disused windlass was beginning 
slowly to revolve, and was letting me 
down into the abyss. 

“Now, despite that sweating—a mere 
diaphoretic of nature, a sort of lubricant 
to the jammed mechanism of the nerves 
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I don’t think we are justified in 
attributing my first sensations to fear. 


I was exalted, rather—rallied to the 
unravelling of a scarce mortal, very 


exquisite problem. My wits were called 
upon to vindicate themselves, under the 
utmost stress of apprehension, as_ they 
hung by a hair over the pit of quenching 
night. I felt—ridiculous as it was—as if 
the surrounding dark were peopled with 
an invisible auditory waiting, curious, to 
test the value of my philosophy. 
“Here, then, were the practical 
problems jI had to combat. The wind- 
lass, as I have said, revolved slowly, but 
it revolved persistently. If I would 
remain with my head above the well-rim 
—which, I freely confess, I had a morbid 
desire to do—I must swarm as persistently 
up the rope. That was an eerie and airy 
sort of treadmill: to climb, and climb, 
and always climb, paying out the cord 
beneath me, that I might remain in one 


place. It was to repudiate Time, that 
dropped beneath and fled into the 
depths. But when, momentarily  ex- 


hausted, I paused, some nightmare revolt 
against the sense of sinking that seized 
me would always send me, struggling 
and wriggling as I have seen a drowning 
mouse do, up to the surface again. 
Fortunately I was small then, and light 
and active; yet I knew that wind and 
muscle must some time give out in this 
swarming competition with Death. I 
measured them against the length of 
the rope. ‘There was a desperate coil 
yet unwound. Moreover, as I grew the 
more weary, there grew the need of my 
greater, activity; for there were already 
signs that the great groaning windlass 
was casting its rust of ages, and was 
beginning to turn quicker in its sockets. 
If it had only stuck—paused one minute 
in its eternal round, I might have swung, 
gradually and cautiously, till I could seize 
with one hand, then another, upon the 
brick rim that was otherwise beyond my 
effective reach. But now, did I stop 
climbing an instant and essay a frantic 
clutch at it, down I sank like the striking 
weight of a Dutch clock, my fingers 
trailed a yard in cold slime, and there I 
was at my mad swarming once more— 
the madder that I must now make up 
for lost ground. 

“At last, faint with fatigue, I must 
face an alternative resource, very hateful, 
from the first, in prospect. This was 
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no less than to resign temporarily my 
the upper, and sink to 
the under world: in other words, to let 
myself go with the rope, and, when it 
was all reeled out, to climb it again. ‘To 
this course there were three objections : 
(1) that I knew nothing of the depth of 
the water beneath; (2) or of how soon 
I should come to it; and (3) that I was 
grown physically incapable of any further 
great effort in the way of climbing. My 
reluctance to forego the little comfort of 
what I had of daylight I dismiss as 
sentimental. But, to go down into that 
black gaping pit, and then to find oneself 
bereft of the strength to rise from it! 
to cling on, deep, deep in a blind and 
noisome night, and to feel stealing slowly 
over one that paralysis whose inevitable 
culmination must be the sobbing fall into 
what choking and unspeakable gulf ! 

“T have put it very dramatically, I 
think, because I have the desire to 
engage you apart from yourself. But, 
indeed, it was an ugly enough alternative, 
and the emotions evoked by it as related 
by me are true in essence. Nevertheless 
I was driven to resolve upon it, and was 
drinking in my last little vision of light 
before descending, when—I thought of 
the burnt place in the rope. 

“Do you grasp what that sudden 
thought meant to me? Death, sir, in 
any case ;—death if, with benumbed and 
aching hands and blistered knees, I 
continued to work my air-mill; death, 
no earlier and no later, no less and no 
more certainly, if I ceased the useless 
struggle and went down into the depths. 
So soon as the strain of my hanging 
told direct upon that scorched strand, 
that strand must part. 

“Then, I think, I knew fear-—fear as 
hideous -and demoralising as it may be, 
short of the will-paralysis. And, indeed, 
I am not convinced but that that last 
reserve of self-masterfulness does not 
aggravate fear’s complaint. Consciousness 
in extremis never seems to me_ the 
desirable thing that some hold it. 

“Still, if I suffered for retaining my 
will-power, there is no doubt that its 
loss, on the flash of that deadly reflection, 
would have meant an immediate syncope 
of nerve and an instant downfall; 
whereas—well, anyhow, here I am. 

“T was drained of all capacity for 
strenuous effort. I climbed painfully, 
spasmodically ; but still I climbed. hoping 
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I should die of the toil of it before I 
fell. And, as I climbed, I cast up my 
despairing eyes at the soulless monster 
(I shall certainly try my hand at romance 
by-and-by), that, turning unhurrying 
above, enjoyed with a periodic drawling 
chuckle the approach of that revolving 
scar on its face to the final test. 

“Tt was not many coils away now; 
and suddenly I was doing what God 
knows I should have done earlier— 
screaming—screaming—so that my heart 
trembled and the marrow crawled in my 
bones. 

“Nothing human = answered—not a 
voice, not the sound of a footfall. But 
the echoes laughed and chattered like 
monkeys up in the broken roof of the 
factory. 

“My cries had only sapped my 
remainder forces. ‘The end was come. 
Looking up, I saw the burnt strand 
within the width of a palm from the 
test, and, with a gulp of horror, I ceased 
of all motion and let myself descend 
with the rope, as if by that means I 
could escape the plague-spot that pursued 
me. 

“Now, coinstantaneous with this last 
succumbing to despair, my feet relaxed 
their grip, swung loose, and—touched 
something. It (the something) gave a 
littlke—settled—and there all at once I 
was standing as firmly as if 1 were in 
a pulpit. For the moment I was so 
benumbed, physically and mentally, that 
I was conscious of nothing in myself 
but a small weak impatience over the 
knowledge that the awful ecstacy of my 
descent was checked. ‘Then _ reason, 
storming in, blew all the near-dead fire 
in me to a roar. With the cessation of 
my strain upon it, the windlass had 
ceased to revolve. Now with a sudden , 
desperation, I was tugging at the rope 
once more—pulling it down fist over 
fist. At the fifth haul there came a little 
quick report, and I fell upon my hands 
and knees. ‘The rope had snapped ; and 
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the upper slack of it came whipping 
down upon my shoulders. 

“TI rose, dimly aware of what had 
happened. I was standing on the piled- 
up fathoms of rope I had paid out 
beneath me. My head was on a level 
with the well-rim; but that was yet 
beyond my secure reach. I found the 
end of the rope that had come away ; 
made a bend in it well clear of the 
injured part, and, after many vain 
attempts, slung it clean over the yoke 
above, coaxed down the slack, spliced 
it to the other, and so made myself a 
fixed ladder to climb by. Up this I 
swarmed, with a reinspired fury, set 
myself swinging, grasped the brick rim, 
first with one hand, then with both, and 
in another instant was flung upon the 
ground, prostrate, and for the moment 
quite prostrated. Then, presently, I got 
up, struck some matches, and _ investi- 
gated.” 

The Regius Professor stopped, laughing 
a little over the retrospect. 

“And what——” began I. 

‘““Why,” said he, generations of 
schoolchildren had been chucking litter 
into that well, till it was filled up to within 
a couple of yards of the top—just that. 
The rope did the rest. It was a testi- 
mony to the resources of the valley. 
What the little beggars of to-day do with 
their odd time, heaven knows—unless 
they've found other wells. But it was 
comical, wasn’t it ?” 

“Oh, most!” said I. ‘ And especially 
for the return the children made you 
for your bad opinion of them.” 

“Well, as to that,” said the Regius 
Professor, rather shamefacedly, ‘1 wasn’t 
beyond acknowledging a certain indebt- 
edness I felt.” 

“* Acknowledging? How?” 

“Why, I happened to have in my 
knapsack one of my pamphlets on the 
Reef-building Serpulze ; so I went back 
to the school, and gave it to the mistress 
to include in her curriculum.” 


“c“ 




















AT THE SEPULCHRE.* 
BY HAROLD BEGBIE. 
Wirtt AN ILLUSTRATION BY ELEANOR FORTESCUE-BRICKDALE. 
"ER the cool garden’s glimmering sward, 
Drenched with the night’s unbroken dews, 
Breathless they sped to tell the news— 


An empty grave! a risen Lord! 


Mute with the mystical surprise, 
They ran, all fearful that they dreamed : 
Backward the rustling garments streamed, 


The risen sun smote in their eyes. 


But still her watch a woman kept, 
There in the garden’s lingering gloom ; 
Before the awful soundless tomb 


Stood the lone Magdalene, and wept. 


No joy could lighten that despair : 
No miracle assuage that woe: 
Was her Redeemer risen? Lo! 
All that she knew,—He was not there. 


* St. John xx. 11. 
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The scene of the vision. 


A PHANTOM ARMY. 
A VISION OF TROOPS AT INVERARAY IN 1746. 


COMMUNICATED BY HIS 


GRACE 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 


[ This remarkable and well-attested account of a vision of troops on the march ts not unlike a story 


told of the apparition of an attacking horde which was seen in India. 
refraction of a body of men moving in some place at a distance. 


There may have been 
/t would be interesting tf any 


other instance of mirage producing such results could be given.—A.] 


COPY OF A LETTER 


~ IR,-— 

As you wish to have an 
~ Account of the Viston, which my 
Father and Grandfather saw in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place, I will now en- 
deavor to comply with your request. I 
have heard it, with all its circumstances, 
so often related by them both when 
together, as well as by my Father 
separately since my Grandfather’s decease, 
that I am as fully convinced they saw 
the Vision, as if I had seen it myself. 
At the same time I must acknowledge 
that, however desirous I am to oblige 
Lady Charlotte and you, I commit the 
account of it to writing with some degree 
of reluctance, well knowing how little 
reliance is given by the more intelligent 
classes of people to a narration of that 
kind, and how little it corresponds with 
the ordinary course of causes and events. 

This Vision was seen by them about 
three o’Clock afternoon of a very clear 
sunny day in the Month of June or July, 
between the years 1746 and 1753. I 
cannot go nearer to ascertain the Year. 

My Grandfather was then a Farmer 
in Glenaray (which you know is within 
four Miles of this place), and my Father, 


FROM MR. BELL TO 


COLONEL CAMPBELL. 


who was at that time a young unmarried 
Man, resided in Family with him. 

On the Morning of the day above 
mentioned, my Grandfather having oc- 
casion to transact some business in 
Glenshiray, took my Father along with 
him. They went there, by crossing the 
Hill which separates it from Glenaray, 
and their business in Glenshiray being 
finished a little after Midday, they came 
round by Garron Bridge in order to return 
home. At that time the road generally 
used from Glenshiray to Inveraray lay 
upon the west side of the river of Shiray, 
all the way to the Garron bridge, where 
it joined the high road which leads from 
Inveraray to the low Country by that bridge. 

As soon as they came to that bridge, 
and had turned towards Inveraray upon 
the high road, being then (as you know) 
within view of a part of the old town 
of Inveraray which has been since de- 
molished, and the Ground upon which 
the new Town presently stands, and of 
the whole line of road leading from it, 
to the above-mentioned bridge, they were 
very much surprised to behold a great 
number of Men under Arms marching 
on foot towards them. 
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At this time the foremost ranks were 
only advanced as far as Kilmalieu, they 
were marching in regular order, and as 
closely as they could move, from the 
point of the new ‘Town near the Quay 
where Captn. Gillies’ House now stands, 
along the Shore and high road, and 
crossing the river of Aray near the ‘Town, 
at, or about the Spot where the new 
bridge has since been built. Of the 
rear, there appeared to be no end—the 
Ground upon which the new Town now 
stands, was then surrounded by a Park- 
Wall, and the road beyond it lay in a 
circular direction between that wall and 
the Inn. From the nature of the Ground, 
my Father and Grandfather could see no 
further than the wall, and as the Army 
was advancing in front, the rear as regu- 
larly succeeded and advanced from the 
furthest verge of their view. 

This extraordinary sight, which was 
wholly unexpected, so much _ attracted 
their attention, that they stood a consider- 
able time to observe it ; they then walked 
slowly on, but stopped now and then, with 
their Eyes constantly fixed upon the objects 
before them. Meantime, the Army con- 
tinuing regularly to advance, they counted 
that it had 15 or 16 pairs of colors, and 
they observed that the Men nearest to 
them were marching upon the road six 
or seven abreast, or in each line, attended 
by a number of Women and Children, 


both above and below the road, some of 


whom were carrying tin Cans and other 
implements of Cooking, which I am told 
is customary upon a March. They were 
clothed in red, (but as to this particular 
circumstance, I do not recollect whether 
my Grandfather mentioned it, or not, tho’ 
I know my Father did), and the Sun shone 
so bright that the gleam of their Arms, 
consisting of Muskets and Bayonets, 
dazzled their sight. They also observed 
between Kilmalieu and the Salmon 
draught, an Animal resembling a Deer or a 
Horse in the middle of a Crowd of Soldiers, 
who were (as they conjectured) stabbing or 
spurring it forward with their Bayonets. 

My Father, who had never seen an Army 
before, naturally put a number of questions 
to my Grandfather (who had served with 
the Argyllshire Highlanders, in assisting 
to suppress the Rebellion in 1745) 
concerning the probable route and des- 
tination of this Army, which was now 
advancing towards them, and the number 
of them, of which it seemed to consist. 
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My Grandfather replied, that he sup- 
posed it had come from Ireland, and had 
landed in Cantyre, and that it was proceed- 
ing to England, and that, in his opinion, 
it was more numerous than the Armies 
on both sides, at the Battle of Culloden. 

My Father having particularly remarked 
that the rear ranks were continually 
running forward, in order to overtake 
those who were before them, and _in- 
quiring into the reason of that circum- 
stance, my Grandfather told him that 
that was always the case with the rear, 
that the least obstacle stopped and threw 
them behind, which necessarily, and in 
a still greater degree, retarded the March 
of those who were behind them, and 
obliged them to run forward, tll they 
gained their old places. again---and he 
therefore advised my Father, if ever he 
went into the Army, to endeavor if 
possible to get into the front ranks, which 
always marched with leisure and ease, 
whilst those in the rear were generally 
kept running in the manner we had seen. 

My Father & Grandfather were now 
come to the thorn-bush, between the 
Garron bridge and the Gate of the Deer- 
park, and at the same time the van of 
the Army had advanced very near to that 
Gate, which you know is but a very short 
distance (I believe not above 150 or 200 
yards) from the Thorn-bush, and as the 
road forms into a (right-angled) Corner 
at that Gate, and the front of the 
Army being directly opposite to them, 
they had of course a better opportunity 
of observing it minutely than they had 
at first done. The Vanguard they then 
observed, consisted of a party of 40 or 
50 Men, preceded by an Officer on foot. 
At a little distance behind them, another 
Officer appeared riding upon a_ grey 
Dragoon Horse: he was the only person 
they observed on Horse-back, and from 
his appearance, and Station in the March, 
they considered him as the Commander- 
in-Chief. He had on a gold-laced Hat, 
and a blue Hussar Cloak, with wide-open 
loose sleeves, all lined with red. He 
also wore Boots & Spurs; the rest of 
his Dress they could not see. My Father 
took such particular notice of him, that 
he often declared he would have known 
him perfectly well if he had ever seen 
him again ; behind this Officer the rest of 
the Army marched all in one body, so far 
as they observed, but attended by Women 
and Children, as I mentioned above. 
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My Father’s curiosity being now suffi- 
ciently gratified, he thought it was high 
time to provide for his own security. He 
represented to my Grandfather that it 
was very probable these Men who were 
advancing towards them would force 
them to go along with them, or use them 
otherways ill, and he therefore proposed 
that they should both go out of their 
way, by climbing over the Stone Dyke 
which fences the Deer-park from the 
high road, observing that the spot where 
they then were, was very convenient for 
that purpose, as the ‘Thorn-bush would 
help to screen them from their view, 
while going over the Dyke. ‘To this my 
Grandfather objected, saying, ‘That as 
he was a middle-aged Man, and had seen 
some service, he did not believe they 
would give any trouble to him, but he 
told my Father, as he was a young Man, 
and that they might probably take him 
along with them, he might go out of 
their way or not, as he thought fit. 

Upon this my Father leapt instantly 
over the Dyke; he then walked behind 
it for a little time in the direction of the 
Garron bridge, and when he had got about 
half way, he turned up towards the clumps 
in the neighbourhood of the Bridge, believ- 
ing that he was then out of the reach 
of pursuit should any be attempted. 

But when he arrived near the clumps, 
he looked back to observe the Motions 
of the Army, and whether any person 
attempted to follow him, but he found to 
his utter astonishment that they were all 
vanished, not a sign of them was to be seen. 

As soon as he recovered from the sur- 
prise, which this extraordinary Scene had 
occasioned, he returned to my Grand- 
father and cried out, ‘‘ what has become 
of the Men?” My Grandfather, who 
seems not to have paid much attention 
to them after my Father left him, then 
observing that they had all disappeared, 
answered with an equal degree of Astonish- 
ment, “that he could not tell.” As they 
proceeded on their way to Inveraray, he 
recommended to my Father, to keep what 
they had seen, a profound secret, adding, 
“ that they would make themselves ridicu- 
lous by mentioning it, for that no person 
would believe they had seen a_ Vision, 
so extraordinary.” At the same time, he 
told him, that tho’ he (my Grandfather) 
might not live to see it, my Father might 
probably live to see the Vision realized. 

This conversation was scarcely ended, 
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when they met one Stewart, an old Man, 
who then resided in Glenshiray, going 
home, and driving a Horse before him. 
This, as they believed, was the same 
Animal, they had observed before, sur- 
rounded by a Crowd. My Father, not- 
withstanding the Admonitions he had just 
received, was not able to contain himself ; 
he asked Stewart “ what had become of the 
people who were travelling with him?” 

Stewart, not understancing the drift of 
the Question, answered that “ nobody 
had been in company with him, since he 
left Inveraray, but that he had never 
travelled on so very warm a day: that the 
Air was so close and sultry, he was hardly 
able to breathe, and that his Horse had be- 
come so weak, and feeble, he was obliged 
to alight, and drive him before him.” 

The Account I now send you of this 
Vision, was not only communicated by 
my Father & Grandfather to me, but was 
also communicated by them to many 
others in this place, and neighbourhood, 
soon after it happened, it being scarcely 
possible that so extraordinary an Occur: 
rence should be long concealed. 

It is, no doubt, extremely difficult to 
account for it upon the ordinary principles 
which regulate human [-vents, butno person 
acquainted with my Father & Grandfather 
ever supposed that either of them was 
capable of inventing such a Story. And 
accordingly, as far as I can understand, no 
person to whom they told it, ever doubted 
that they told any thing but the truth. 

My Grandfather died several Years ago. 
My Father only died within these two 
years, but neither of them saw their vision 
realised, altho’ indeed my Father had 
strong expectations of seeing it a few 
years before his Death, particularly at 
the time of the Irish Rebellion, and of the 
last threatened Invasion by the French. 

It may not perhaps be improper to add, 
that upon the day on which the Vision was 
seen, neither my [Iather or Grandfather 
had tasted anything stronger than Milk, so 
that, whatever was the cause of the impres- 
sion made upon their imaginations, it 
could not be owing to any Intemperance. 

I shall be extremely happy if this little 
Story can contribute, in any degree, to your 
own, or Lady Charlotte’s Amusement, 
and am, with due respect : 

Sir 
Your most obedt. humble Servant, 
ArcHD. BELL. 


INVERARAY, Nov. 8/h, 1808. 
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LONDON BRIDGE. 


BY HUGH 
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[ILLUSTRATED BY HEDLEY FITTON.] 


HE decision of the City authorities 
to widen London Bridge * means 
that it is to undergo a very material 
alteration in form; it seems, therefore, 
worth while to take stock of the famous 
bridge as it has stood for the past seventy 
years, while we still have the opportunity, 
There is a sense in which London Bridge 
is of all spots in London the most familiar ; 
there is another in which it is almost 
entirely unknown. 

Of the thousands of hurrying pedes- 
trians, and travellers by ‘bus or cab, to 
whom daily the bridge forms a means of 
transit from one side of the Thames to 
the other, it is probable that very few ever 
give a thought to any other aspect than its 
usefulness. Yet, London Bridge is much 
more than a thoroughfare. It is a work 
of high architectural value, and it adds 


immensely to the interest and beauty of 


this reach of the Thames. 
London can boast of only two really fine 


Waterloo 


London 
Bridge—but these are as fine as any in 


bridges sridge and 
the world. From an architectural point 
of view, in any list of the dozen most 
characteristic and _ satisfactory structures 
in the Metropolis London Bridge would 
certainly find a place. 

Unfortunately for its reputation as an 
object of architectural interest, London 
Bridge, though the most used, is the 
least seen of all the bridges over the 
Thames. Few besides those who travel 
on the river, or have business at the 
adjacent wharves, ever see it. If there 
were an embankment on either side, so 
that pedestrians could constantly see the 
general form of the structure, instead of 
the roadway and parapet only, appreciation 
of the bridge as a thing of beauty as well 
as of usefulness would, no doubt, be more 
general. ‘The wide-spreading arches, the 
massive piers—with their conical-topped 
bases pleasantly breaking the monotony 


* The present Bridge was opened by William IV. on August Ist, 1831. 
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London Bridge from the Surrey side. As it is. 
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of the rectangular shafts and harmonising 
with the waving line of water—the cornice 
supported by a simple row of dentils and 
surmounted by the severely plain parapet, 
the excellent proportion and balance of 


should, the finer qualities of the race 
among whom it came into being. It is 
one of those national possessions which 
seem to typify the stable and enduring 
elements in our social and political life ; 





























London Bridge from the Middlesex side. As it will be. 


the whole design leave an impression on 
the mind of simple dignity, of sterling, 
unpretentious excellence and almost im- 
movable stability. London Bridge ex- 
presses, in fact, as all true architecture 


and there was much method in the mad- 
ness of those wild dynamiters, who, in their 
criminal campaign against the established 
order of things, made London Bridge the 
object of one of their insensate attacks. 
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The London Bridge of the early nineteenth century.* 


London Bridge has experienced many 
changes since our Saxon forefathers built 
the first wooden structure across the 
Thames at a point about 200 feet east of 
the present one ; and the change which is 
now contemplated is by no means the least 
important. ‘The bridge is to be widened 
by adding 4 ft. 6 in. to the footway on 
each side, and 2 ft. 6 in. to the roadway. 
‘The total width between the parapets will 
thus be increased from 53 ft. 5 in. to 
65 ft. ‘lhe additional space in the road- 
way will be utilised for gas or electric- 
light standards, as the bridge is to be in 
future -lighted from the middle. The 
additional accommodation provided, there- 
fore, is for foot-passengers only, the idea 
being that the opening of the ‘Tower 
Bridge has considerably relieved the 
vehicular traffic, but not to any extent the 
pedestrian traffic. I should say, the 
scheme has been devised by Mr. A, 
Murray, the City Surveyor. 

The widening is to be carried out by 
means of cantilevers ; that is to say, the 
footway on either side will be brought 
out and supported on rows of substantial 
granite blocks. The substitution of an 
open balustrade for the present parapet 
will allow the dust to blow over into 
the river, so that we may hope to find 
the footways of the new bridge somewhat 
cleaner than those to which we have been 


accustomed. ‘The lighting and drainage 
arrangements are to be greatly improved, 
and the abolition of the present recesses 
with their stone seats will be a decided 
improvement from a sanitary point of view, 
though many of the poor derelicts of 
London life, to whom they have afforded 
at times a rough hospitality, will be the 
poorer for their disappearance. ‘The extra 
width of the footways will be appreciated 
by the thousands of clerks and City mag- 
nates, workmen and factory girls, wko jostle 
each other in the morning rush to office, 
warehouse or factory, and in the evening 
race to catch the suburban trains. 

There is no doubt about the practical 
advantages the enlargement of the bridge 
promises ; the only question is whether 
we are not paying too high a price for 
them. I do not speak of the £100,000 
the work will cost ; that is a trifle to the 
City of London. But we have to pay a 
heavier price in the permanent disfigure- 
ment of one of the few great monumental 
structures our city possesses. A bad 
design may be improved, but a good one 
is almost invariably spoiled by any 
material alteration. ‘The widening of the 
roadway, with the substitution of light 
open parapets for the present plain heavy 
ones, will destroy the proportion and unity 
of the design. The open balustrades will 
have a light, diminutive effect, according 


* The existing Bridge is 200 ft. to the Westward, 
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ill with the massive piers and wide- 
spreading arches. Of course the present 
parapets, if brought out to the level of the 
ends of the piers, would be altogether too 
heavy, both in appearance and from a 
structural point of view. But if the ab- 
solute necessity for widening the bridge be 
granted, the Bridge House Committee have 
certainly adopted the best available means. 
Let it at any rate be counted to them for 
righteousness that they have rejected all 
schemes that involve the use of cast iron. 

With the exception of the ‘Tower of 
London and Westminster Abbey, no 
other London structure is so closely 
woven into the life-story of the nation as 
London Bridge. ‘The present bridge is, of 
course, of comparatively recent date, but 
we cannot trace back the story of the City 
of London to a time when a London 
Bridge did not exist. It is not unlikely 
that the Romans bridged the Thames 
at London ; certainly the Saxons had a 
wooden bridge, which was two or three 
times wholly or partially destroyed and 
rebuilt, before the first stone bridge was 
put in hand by the priest Peter of Cole- 
church in the year 1176. This stone bridge, 
which endured for six and a half centuries, 
was at different times the scene of gay 
pageants, of solemn funeral cavalcades, of 
friendly tournaments and bloody battles. 
Fora very long time it had houses on each 
side, and a chapel built on its central pier. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
those gentle methods of correction, the 
cage and the stocks, were in constant 
use on London Bridge ; and often there 
was to be seen a grimmer sight, when 
the gateways at the entrance to the bridge 
were adorned with the heads of those 
who had paid the penalty which the 
stern tribunals of those days exacted 
equally for criminal acts and unauthorised 
creeds. At a later date many of the 
houses were used as shops, which, as 
they had a reputation for selling cheap 
wares, were much resorted to by the 
thrifty - minded. Haberdashery, books, 
and quack medicines seem to have been 
the staple articles of merchandise on the 
bridge. And the business methods of 
the traders, though they found different 
expression, seem to have been not unlike 
those prevailing amongst us to-day. Here, 
for instance, at the sign of the “ Three 
Bibles,” is a merchant dispensing “the 
true Balsam of Chili,” and warning all 
and sundry that “the pretended Balsam 
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of Chili” sold by his neighbour John 
Stuart “at the ‘O/d Three Bibles,’ as 
he calls his sign, although mine was the 
sign of the ‘Three Bibles’ twenty years 
before his, is a sham and imposition, 
which may not only be ineffectual but 
prove of worse consequence.” 

Many and strange have been the vicissi- 
tudes which the bridge has undergone. 
‘The early wooden bridges were destroyed 
by fire and flood; the stone bridge of 
Peter of Colechurch was constantly being 
altered in appearance. At first there 
were no buildings upon it except the 
chapel. When houses were built on 
the bridge they were many times wholly 
or partially destroyed by fire and rebuilt 
in different styles. Later the chapel and 
the pier on which it stood were removed, 
and two arches of the bridge thrown 
into one, so as to give a wider waterway. 
In Elizabeth’s time a wonderful building 
known as Nonsuch House, a huge wooden 
pile with cupolas and turrets brought 
from Holland, and erected with wooden 
pegs instead of nails, was added to the 
buildings on the bridge. Now and again 
the falling of a house would diversify 
the scene ; and at last, in 1757, all the 
buildings were removed. 

The bridge was constantly needing 
repairs of a more or less extensive cha- 
racter. ‘This peculiarity became quite 
proverbial. “He minds a_ courtesy,” 
says some one in Ben Jonson’s play, ‘‘ no 
more than London Bridge what arch was 
mended last.” It was probably one of 
the periodical calamities that befel the 
bridge which gave rise to that curious 


old folk-song beginning— 


** London Bridge is broken down, 
Dance o’er my lady Lee. 
London Bridge is broken down, 
With a gay lady.” 
The remaining stanzas of the song, of which 
there are several versions, discuss the way 
it shall be built up again, and conclude 


6“ 


3uild it up with stone so strong, 

Dance o’er my lady Lee. 

Huzza, ’twill last for ages long, 

With a gay lady.” 

The old bridge was certainly nothing to 
boast of architecturally. It had nineteen 
arches, no two of which were of equal 
size, and round the base of its piers 
awkward-looking wooden platforms, or 
‘‘starlings,” as they were called, were 
built to protect the stonework from the 
action of the flowing tide. The bridge 
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Right down 











al to the time of 
its destruction 
r} there were many 
: Who regarded 
Old London 
Bridge as the 
highest expres- 
sion of skill in 
bridge building, 
and looked on 
its removal as 
a‘kind of sacri- 
lege. The atti- 
tude of the 
worthy coal- 
heavers of Scot- 
land Yard, 
depicted by 
Dickens with 
some humorous 
exaggeration in 
“Sketches by 
Boz,” was typi- 
cal of that of a 
good many 
people. The 
first rumours 
that the Lord 
Mayor wasabout 
to pull down 
Old London 
Bridge and build 
up a new one 
were discredited 














as idle tales by 





The new bridge from the Middlesex side. A glimpse of the roadway. 


must have been ugly in appearance, and 
it was certainly poor in construction. 
Yet our forefathers, who understood the 
art of building to such good purpose 
that they dotted the country with abbeys, 
cathedrals, and churches of surpassing 
beauty, seem to have prided themselves 
more on this clumsy old bridge than 
upon almost any of these genuine works 
of art. So curiously do men in all ages 
take pride in their least worthy efforts. 
Old John Leland speaks with immense 
pride of 

‘* That vast bridge which proudly soars 

Where Thames through nineteen arches roars,” 
and another enthusiastic bard represents 
Neptune as observing with astonishment 
“the shelf of cataracts,” the “ mighty 
bridge,” the “vast arches ”— 


**that might 
Nineteen Rialtos make for depth and height.” 


the company in 
the little public- 
house in Scotland Yard. No one 
doubted that “if the Lord Mayor con- 
templated any such dark design, he 
would just be clapped up in the Tower 
for a week or two, and then killed off for 
high treason.” When the news came 
that the work had actually been begun, 
“each man looked into his neighbour’s 
face, pale with alarm and astonishment, 
and read therein an echo of the senti- 
ments which filled his own breast. ‘The 
oldest heaver present proved to demon- 
stration that the moment the piers were 
removed all the water in the Thames 
would run clean off, and leave a dry gully 
in its place.” 

The actual effect of the substitution of 
the new bridge with its five great arches 
for the old one with its nineteen narrow 
arches was, of course, immensely to 
facilitate the navigation of the river. The 
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massive piers of the old bridge, with the 
‘starlings ” around their bases, acted as 
dams, and so contracted the channel 
that the water rushed through the narrow 
openings in a fall or rapid, down which it 
was both difficult and dangerous for boats 
to pass. At low tide the fall was as 
much as five feet. One can well believe 
that “shooting the bridge” was an exhila- 
rating sport for the adventurous, but it is 
said that every year about fifty watermen 
and others were drowned under London 
Bridge. 


*** Shoot we the bridge?’ the venturous boat- 
men cry— 
‘Shoot we the bridge’—the exulting fare 
reply. 


Down the steep fall the headlong waters go, 

Curls the white foam, the breakers roar below. 

The veering helm the dexterous steersman 
stops, 

Shifts the thin oar, the fluttering canvas drops ; 

Then with closed eyes, clenched hands and 
quick-drawn breath, 

"Jarts at the central arch, nor heeds the gulf 
beneath.” 


The noise of the falling waters must, 
one would suppose, have made residence 
on the bridge anything but agreeable. 
Yet we hear of one old man who, when 
taken to the country for the sake of his 
health, could not sleep at nights for want 
of the familiar roar, and had to be brought 
back to his house on the bridge. A 


noise at London Bridge is nothing near 
her.” 

It must have been during the last years 
of the life of the old bridge that George 
Borrow came under its fascinating spell. 
The passage in ‘‘ Lavengro” in which he 
describes his first visit to the bridge is 
among the most memorable in that re- 
markable book. ‘To him, as to so many 
before and since, the fascination of the 
bridge lay in the human tide that rolled 
across it, as well as in the watery tide 
that rolled beneath. “ Oh, the cracking of 
whips, the shouts and oaths of the carters, 
and the grating of wheels upon the 
enormous stones that formed the pave- 
ment! In fact, there was a wild hurly- 
burly upon the bridge, which nearly 
deafened me. But, if upon the bridge 
there was a confusion, below it there was 
a confusion ten times confounded. The 
tide, which was fast ebbing, obstructed 
by the immense piers of the old bridge, 
poured beneath the arches with a fall of 
several feet, forming in the river below as 
many whirlpools as there were arches. 
Truly tremendous was the roar of the 
descending waters, and the bellow of the 
tremendous gulfs, which swallowed them 
fora time, and then cast them forth, 
foaming and frothing from their horrid 
wombs.” Borrow’s is a full-blooded style, 
and, as he describes the horses on the 
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The London Bridge of the eighteenth century. 


gentleman in one of the old plays is 
ungallant enough to compare a lady’s 
conversation with the sound of the water- 
fall. ‘Does she talk?” he is asked. 
“Oh, terribly, extremely, fearfully. ‘The 


bridge as being for the most part “as large 
as elephants,” we may not unreasonably 
conclude that he makes the most of 
the “tremendous gulfs.” He goes on to 
describe how, watching a small boat 
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passing down through “that awful water- 
way,’ he was clambering up the balustrade 
in his excitement, to gain a better view 
of the-daring adventurers, when. he was 
seized by the old apple-woman, who 
thought he was bent on suicide. 

The old apple-woman of London Bridge, 
with her pathetic history, her single 
cherished volume and her queer philosophy, 
is one of the most interesting figures in 
the Borrovian picture gallery. Several 
further visits to the bridge and con- 
versations with her are recorded. Once, 
in despondent mood, the writer speaks 
of looking wistfully at.the eddies of the 
whirlpool below, and reflecting how soon 
human life would become extinct there : 
“a plunge, a convulsive flounder, and all 
would be over.” 

It is not surprising that Charles Dickens, 
who has invested so many spots in London 
with a special interest by peopling them 
with the immortal creations of his fancy, 
should have used London Bridge as the 
background for a scene in “ Oliver Twist.” 
There is considerable histrionic fitness 
in the choice of London Bridge at 
midnight on a dull, gloomy night as 
the scene of that fateful tryst which poor 
Nancy kept with Rose Maylie and Mr. 
Brownlow. ‘ A mist hung over the river, 
deepening the red glare of the fires that 


burnt upon the small craft moored off 


the different wharves, and rendering darker 
and more indistinct the murky buildings 
on the banks. The old smoke-stained 
storehouses on either side rose heavy and 
dull from the dense mass of roofs and 
gables, and frowned sternly upon water 


too black to reflect even their lumbering 
shapes. ‘The tower of old Saint Saviour’s 
Church, and the spire of Saint Magnus, 
so long the giant-warders of the ancient 
bridge, were visible in the gloom; but 
the forest of shipping below the bridge, 
and the thickly scattered spires of churches 
above, were nearly all hidden from the 
sight.” It is a fit scene for the tragedy 
which followed. 

They met on the bridge, but Nancy 
would not tell her story till she had led 
her companions down the stone steps on 
the Surrey side of the river by St. Saviour’s 
Church. ‘‘ These steps are a part of the 
bridge ; they consist of three flights. Just 
below the end of the second, going down, 
the stone wall on the left terminates in an 
ornamental pilaster facing towards the 
Thames. At this point the lower steps 
widen, so that a person turning that angle 
of the wall is necessarily unseen by any 
others on the stairs who chance to be 
above him, if only a step.” The descrip- 
tion is strictly accurate, and one may stand 
on the exact spot where Noah Claypole, 
in the discharge of his ignoble task as 
spy, stood listening to the conversation. 

London Bridge is about to change its 
outward form to some extent, as it has 
done so many times before; and the 
innovation, as has been pointed out, 
will detract somewhat from the dignity 
and grace of its appearance. But we 
have the consolation of knowing that 
nothing can rob it of those historic and 
literary associations which enfold it as 
with a garment that never wears out, but 
gains in richness with the passing years. 




















The London Bridge of Elizabeth's time. 
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BY RALPH HAROLD BRETHERTON. 


T was very cosy in the house. ‘The 
room was full of soft shades and 
lights, and the fire burned with a 

drowsy, purring noise. In the chimney 
the wind bellowed loudly, and now and 
again rain pattered against the windows. 
Stretched out long-leggedly in my chair, 
I read and smoked, or perhaps pretended 
to read and smoke, while really I was 
dozing. Beatrice sat on the other side 
of the hearth, and read the paper with 
a constant rustling. Women, I 
noticed, do not hold a newspaper so 
reverently as a man does: Beatrice 
crumpled her paper so that it was literally 
a halfpenny rag, and I was glad that I 
had already read it, for she had managed 
to crease and tear it throughout its whole 
length and breadth. 

Presently Beatrice rose and put down 
her paper. She went to the table and 
fingered the stopper of the whisky de- 
canter. “Will you have your whisky 
now?” she asked. 

‘* No, thanks,” I said, “ not yet ; V’ll put 
it out for myself when I want it.” 

She went to the window. Pressing her 
face close to the rain-splashed glass and 
shading her eyes, she looked out into the 
night. Her left hand strayed up and 
down the edge of the curtain. She sighed, 
and went to the bookcase, and gazed 
long at the books and their titles. ‘Then 
she came to the fire, and standing with 
one foot on the fender, and hanging, as it 
were, with one hand from the mantel- 
shelf, she leoked into the flames. I 
could see that she was nervous. 

“Isn't it time the children were back ? ” 
she asked. 

I pulled out my watch. “ My dear good 
wife,” I said, ‘it’s only just half past nine.” 

She sighed again, and sat down. She 
crossed her legs, and, leaning forward, 
her hands clasped about her knee, tried 
to possess her soul in patience. I lit a 
cigarette, and turned again to my book. 
But my eyes were continually wandering 
across to her. She looked very beautiful 
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in her fretting for the children. It was 
absurd, of course, for her to be anxious: 
the children were quite safe at an enter- 
tainment given by some little friends of 
theirs ; but I blessed her: for her loving 
anxiety, partly because it enhanced her 
physical charms, and partly because it told 
me what I had always believed, but was 
never tired of having confirmed, that she 
was the best woman in all the world. 
But she shamed me a little by the beauty 
of her parenthood. To find her fretting 
now in this unnecessary, but adorable way, 
while I was quite calm and unmoved, 
made me feel that my love for the 
children, great as I thought it was, was 
small and insignificant beside hers. 

For me the minutes went by very 
drowsily, but Beatrice was restless. She 
tapped her foot on the floor, unclasped 
her hands, brought her hands up to 
the back of her head, caught her hands 
together there, threw her arms out on 
either side of her, leaned forward, picked 
up the poker, and poked the fire vigor- 
ously. ‘Then she let the poker fall noisily, 
gave herself a little shrug, and nursed 
her knee again. sut she could not find 
peace in any position. She stirred un- 
easily in her chair and made little sounds 
of pain. “Isn't it a night!” she said, 
listening to the wind in the chimney. 

“Tt’s a bit rough,” I acquiesced. 

She went again to the window, and 
looked out. ‘It’s raining torrents,’ she 
said. 

She took a book from the bookcase. 
She came to the fire and tried to read, 
standing up. But she did not seem able 
to focus her attention on what she read. 
Her eyes wandered round the room, and 
eventually she held the book at such an 
angle that it was plain 
making no effort to read. 

“What's the matter, Beatrice?” I 
asked, although I knew well enough. 

‘* Nothing,” she answered, with a guilty 
little start, and she tried to appear the 
happiest and most careless woman in 
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existence. She hummed softly to herself, 
and plunged into her reading. But 
gradually the book came away from her 
face, and she stared before her—thinking, 
thinking, thinking. 

““What’s the time?” she asked. 

“Twenty to ten,” I said. 

Her face showed disappointment: she 
had hoped that it was later ; her fretting, 
begun so early, would be prolonged. 

“T wish the children hadn’t gone out 
to-night,” she said. 

“But I expect they’re enjoying them- 
selves immensely.” 

“Tt’s the wind I’m afraid of. It’s so 
strong.” 

“ Oh, they'll be all right. They'll come 
home in Jones’s cab, safe and sound.” 

* A tree might be blown across the 
road.” 

“There’s not enough wind.” 

** But listen.” 

There was a fierce thundering in the 
chimney, and the fire burnt low. — Rain 
was thrown in sheets against the windows, 
down whose panes the water streamed. 

“Ves,” I admitted ; ‘there’s a bit of a 
breeze, and a little rain.” 

“T shan’t have any peace until they 
are back,” said Beatrice. 

“We can’t expect them until half-past 
ten. And really, my dear Beatrice, there’s 
no need to worry. ‘This isn’t any worse 
than many another winter night. They'll 
be all right.” 

I was sorry for Beatrice. I felt that, 
in the wicked, ironical way of things, she 
was being punished for her great goodness. 
If she had not been the best mother that 
ever lived, she would not now be fretting 
over the children, who were probably at 
the moment perfectly safe and extremely 
happy. It was painful to see her, her 
beautiful love turned into a torture, her 
whole nervous being become a hell full 
of little spiteful demons. She could not 
sit nor stand still. She roamed restlessly 
about the room. 

“T’m sure you'll have your whisky 
now,” she said, staying at the table. 

“T said “yes,” and let her pour me 
out my whisky and bring it to me; for 
I saw that she longed for any little 
occupation that might pass the time until 
half-past ten. Looking up dreamily from 
my comfortable, reclining position in the 
chair, I felt very wicked under the 
troubled glance of her lovely face as she 
handed the whisky to me. Putting the 





glass on the floor, I pulled her down so 
that she knelt by the side of the chair, 
and I kissed her. 

*Ton’t be so silly,” I said. ‘* There’s 
absolutely no need to fret. If the children 
aren’t home by twelve, then you may well 
be a little anxious, but to begin fretting 
now, an hour before you can expect them 
home, is foolish, very foolish and silly. It 
isn’t worthy of a sensible woman like you.” 

I laughed, but Beatrice did not. ‘I 
can’t help it,” she said. “I would if I 
could.” 

I kissed her again, for I wanted to 
comfort her and bring her to a more 
sensible state of mind. My arm was 
round her neck, and I would not let her 
rise from her position by my chair. 

“You're a silly old girl,” I said, “ but 
I don’t believe you’d be half so nice if 
you weren’t so silly.” 

Though her nerves were endeavouring 
to set her pacing the room, she submitted 
to my embrace, and she crouched by the 
chair and ran one of her fingers up and 
down the leather of the side. 

“How pleasant it must be to be like 
you!” she said: ‘‘to be able to sit still 
and easy when you know the children are 
out in this awful storm.” 

“T don’t know any such thing. They 
are probably watching a magic-lantern or 
a conjurer at this moment.” 

“You know what I mean. It’s all the 
the same. ‘They’re not at home.” 

“Well, they can’t always be at home. 
They have their social duties to perform 
and fulfil, just as you and I have.” 

Beatrice sighed that this should be so; 
and I, with my arm still stretched out 
and resting around her neck, returned 
to my reading. Though the children 
were out, the evening was to me deliciously 
peaceful, and I half dozed. Beatrice 
took this opportunity of breaking from 
the caresses with which I sought to 
console her troubled heart. When next 
I looked up she had her face pressed 
close against the window. 

“ It’s getting worse and worse,” she said. 

**My dear Beatrice,” I remarked, ‘“‘ you 
know perfectly well that you can’t see 
anything out of that window.” 

“No, but I can hear.” 

The wind certainly was making a great 
noise. Listening to it woke me up fully. 
It was, as Beatrice said, a very wild 
night; but I would not have told her so 
for anything. 
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“They would call it a stiff breeze at 
sea,” I said lightly. 

Beatrice gave a little gasp of im- 
patience. ‘‘It’s nothing to joke about,” 
she cried. 

“T’m not joking. I’m quite serious.” 

She turned to look at me, and I showed 
a face as solemn as a judge’s. 

‘*What’s the time ?” she asked. 

I did not trouble to look at my watch. 
“ About twenty minutes ago I told you 
it was twenty to ten,” I said. 

‘* But look and see,” she insisted. 

I drew my long-suffering watch from 
my pocket, and saw that it was three 
minutes to ten. I told her the exact 
time. She looked at me as though she 
thought that I was able to do the one 
thing that George Washington could not 
do. ‘ [t's later than that,” she declared. 

I knew that her agony was growing, 
and I wished I could have told her that 
it was later ; but on the face of my watch 
the truth was stamped, and, without 
thinking, I had turned the watch to her. 
She knew as well as I did that the watch 
was right, but she was loth to believe it. 

‘Tt must be slow,” she cried. 

‘* Perhaps it is,” I said. 

I read again, but I was by no means 
as peaceful as I had been. The dozing 
had passed away, and my wife’s restless- 
ness was beginning to communicate itself 
to me. I turned this way and that in 
the chair, but I could not find a com- 
fortable position. Edges and corners of 
the chair drove themselves sharply into 
my flesh, and I grunted my dissatisfac- 
tion. 

Beatrice came and stood by me. “I 
believe you’re nervous too,” she said, 
looking down on my wriggling form. 

I denied the charge. ‘Not in the 
least,” I said. 

“There’s nothing to be ashamed of,” 
she continued. 

“Dearest girl, you’re trying to excuse 
your own foolish feelings.” 

“T should be a wicked woman if I 
weren’t nervous.” 

“And I’m a wicked man because I’m 
not nervous ?” I asked, with a laugh. 

“Oh no, I don’t say that,” she cried. 
“Men are so different.” 

I lit a cigarette. 

“How can you smoke so calmly?” 
she asked enviously. 

I continued my joking mood. “To 
soothe my tortured nerves. Have one, 


old girl: perhaps it will soothe your 
nerves.” 

I held out the box to her, but she 
shook her head. ‘“’‘They’re quite mild,” 
I said, rising and trying to put one in 
her mouth. She shook her head again, 
and turned her face away. 

“No, not to-night, thanks,” she said. 
*T couldn’t—I couldn’t, with the children 
still outside in the night.” 

She listened to the wind, and beat one 
hand against the other. “Oh, isn’t it 
nearly half-past ten?” she cried. 

“How can it be? Only a minute 
ago——” 

Going to the table, I started a game 
of patience, for I was no longer in a 
mood to read. I played mechanically, 
as one does at patience, for several 
minutes, looking straight before me and 
not thinking of anything in particular; 
when, just as I was shuffling the pack 
conscientiously, I felt a light touch on 
my shoulder. It was Beatrice. 

She brought a chair to my side, and, 
her elbow on the table and her chin on 
her hand, she watched me play my game. 

“Suppose something were to happen 
to the children, and they weren’t to come 
home?” she said. 

“Why suppose it ?” 

‘** What should we do?” 

I did not know, for I was not in the 
habit of entertaining these unpleasant 
hypotheses. Until Beatrice had brought 
to my attention this terrible “suppose,” 
I had not, perhaps, realised how much 
the children were to me. ‘They had 
come, and were very welcome ; but only 
now, when Beatrice spoke, did I know 
how I should miss them if by any chance 
they were taken away. I shook my head. 
*Tt’s avery silly thing to suppose,” I said. 

“ But if anything were to happen, what 
should we do?” 

It was unkind of Beatrice to talk thus, 
for she made me hear the wind and the 
rain with her ears. Ever as I listened 
the night seemed to grow wilder. 

“We should still have each other, and 
we should have to love each other even 
more than we do.” 

Beatrice did not speak for a few seconds. 
Presently she said huskily, ‘‘I couldn’t 
live without the children.” 

“And yet there was a time when you 
were content with me alone,” I said, 
half seriously, half playfully. 

“ T believe you’re jealous of the children, 
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and you wouldn’t mind if they didn’t 
come back.” 

‘* My dear Beatrice !” I cried. 

Beatrice got up and wandered aimlessly 
round and round the room. I had an 
uncomfortable feeling every time she 
passed my back. I could not play, but 
found myself shuffling the cards absently 
for minutes at a time. I put down the 
cards and went to the fire, stood there 
with my back to the flames, rubbed my 
shoulders against the mantelshelf, and 
tried to appear perfectly happy and rest- 
ful. Beatrice, in her wanderings, came 


up to me. ‘fl know you're uneasy,” 
she said. 
Perhaps I was—just a little, but I 


could not tell why. I knew perfectly 
well that the children in a few minutes 
would be home safe and sound; but 
Beatrice’s anxiety was catching, and I 
was falling under its influence. I could 
not help listening to the wind and noting 
that it grew stronger every minute; I 
did not at all like the sounds of the 
night. But to Beatrice I professed to 
have no uneasiness. 

“You're trying to make me as foolish 
as yourself,” I said. 

“‘T can’t understand how you can be 
anything but uneasy when the children 
are out of your sight.” 

“Oh, I’m a mere man, you mustn’t 
compare me with yourself. I can never 
be one-tenth as good as you are, or as 
loving.” 

I caught at her hand. ‘“ Don’t, don’t 
pace up and down the room like that ; 
it’s only tiring you out, and it doesn’t 
bring the children home any sooner.” 

She tried to get away, but I pushed 
her into achair. ‘Sit there, like a good 
girl,” I said. 

She knew that it was absurd to 
the room, and_ she screwed 
together to sit still; but though her body 
remained reasonably quiet, her 
travelled round and round the room, 
and her thoughts went out into the 
night. ‘It’s half-past ten now, isn’t it?” 
she asked. 

“Not quite,” I answered. 

“T shall be frantic if they’re not in 
by then.” 

**Oh, give them a few minutes’ grace.” 

She twisted her fingers together, and 
beat her feet on the floor. ‘“ You might 
make up the fire,” she said. ‘ They’re 
sure to be cold, the poor darlings.” 
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I made up the fire, and then the 
demons of unrest seized Beatrice again. 

“Oh! I can’t sit,” she cried. 

She paced the room again, and was 
quite angry with me for not doing the 
same. ‘“ You've got a heart of stone,” she 
said. ‘You don’t care twopence what 
becomes of the children.” 

‘Just now you said you were sure I 
was uneasy.” 

“And you said you weren’t.” 

For about the twentieth time she went 
to the window. “Where are they? 
where are they?” she moaned. 

“'They’re not due yet,” I answered. 

“Oh, your watch is all wrong.” 

“Well, think so if it will make you 
happier.” 

‘But it doesn’t.” 

“Then believe that the watch is right, 
which, as a matter of fact, it is.” 

But the time passed so slowly that I, 
in my turn, lost faith in the watch. I 
held it to my ear to hear if it were 
ticking. It was ticking all right, but I 
could not be certain that it had not 
stopped for a minute or so some time 
during the evening. 

“You don’t believe in it yourself,” 
said Beatrice, catching sight of me with 
the watch to my ear. 

“That's almost a sure sign that it’s 
right. If it were wrong, hopelessly wrong, 
we should probably believe in it far 
more implicitly.” 

“Well, what time is: it ?” 

“Twenty-seven and a_ half 
past ten.” 

I tried to make Beatrice sit down again, 
but she declared that she could not sit 
until the children returned. She was 
becoming quite distraught. 

“You want the children to have an 
invalid for their mother,” I said sternly. 
*)o, do be sensible. You know your're 
very naughty, and I shall be quite angry 
with you if you go on like this.” 

She shook her head sadly. She knew 
she was a fool, but she could not help 
herself, for she was made of love. She 
picked up the cards in a solid pack and 
rapped them on the table. Soon the pack 
broke up, and the cards scattered, but 
she did not seem to notice that, for her 
head was half turned towards the window. 
Then she threw down sharply the few 
cards that remained in her hand, and she 
caught her breath and swung her hands 
behind her back so that they touched. 
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“Oh, I’m going mad!” she cried: “ why 
don’t they come? It’s getting so late.” 

It caught me at the heart to look on 
the lines that were coming into her lovely 
face. ‘ Beatrice, Beatrice !” I cried, try- 
ing to soothe her, “ Heaven didn’t give 
you children that you should torture 
yourself so.” 

I remembered my own complicity in 
Heaven’s gift, and perhaps I was a little 
ashamed that it was through me that she 
was suffering this agony of love. 

‘A tree has fallen across the road, and 
they have been killed,” was all Beatrice 
said. 

It was not at all an unlikely thing that 
a tree or so would come down in this 
wind, and Beatrice’s fear had imagined 
something unpleasantly near a possibility. 
But I tried to laugh at Beatrice’s notion. 

“Vou seem very certain about it. 
Have you second sight ?” 

“No, but I dreamt last night of knitted 
stockings, and I looked the dream up in 
the book——” 

** And you found that knitted stockings 
foretold fallen trees. What stupid things 
dreams are, to be so roundabout ! ” 

I did not find it difficult to laugh at 
Beatrice’s idea that knitted stockings, if 
dreamt about, meant danger from fallen 
trees, but I wished that the children were 
home ; the wind certainly was very rough. 
Perhaps my laughter was not very merry. 
It brought tears from Beatrice. 

“You wouldn’t laugh if you loved your 
children,” she cried indignantly. 

“T do love them; and I’m delighted 
that they have not come home just when 
they were due. It shows that they have 
been enjoying themselves.” 

Beatrice sniffed and choked, and gave 
me a glance of scorn. “You like to 
think that they enjoy themselves better 
away from home than they do at home.” 

I drew her face to mine and kissed her. 
“You're unjust to me,” I said. 

“T want my children,” she wailed. 

“You shall have them in a 
minutes.” 

“T know they’ve been killed.” 

“Don’t cry. They won’t want to see 
you with red eyes. They'll be bright and 
merry when they come in, and you don’t 
want to show them tears, do you, and 
spoil their fun ?” 

She dried her eyes. 
very stupid,” she said. 

“ You are—very,” I answered decidedly. 
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for a minute or two she was prave. 
She endeavoured to suppress her tears, 
but seemed, after one or two unsuccessful 
efforts, to despair of doing so. It was 
in vain that I told her how stupid she 
was. It was only a quarter to eleven, I 
said, and there was really no cause for 
anxiety; but I found it impossible to 
drill any reason into her head. She pre- 
ferred to all my most logical arguments 
the interpretation she had put upon her 
dream of the knitted stockings. 

“The dream was a warning,” she de- 
clared through her sobs, “‘and I oughtn’t 
to have let them go. I was a wicked 
woman to let them go.” 

‘No, no, but you’re a very foolish 
woman to think that nurse could drag 
them away before the end of the fun.” 

“‘ But it’s nearly twelve, and something 
must have happened, or they would be 
here.” 

“My dear Beatrice, it isn’t eleven yet.” 

She glued her face to the window. 
‘Not a sign,” she said despairingly. 

I whistled cheerily, to keep her courage 


up. Her fears were beginning to upset 
me. My hand was ever at my watch- 


pocket, and I was listening for the sound 
of wheels, to hear which I was almost as 
impatient as she was. I knew that it was 
foolish to have any fears at all, but I was 
slowly beginning to feel terrors and alarms 
such as Beatrice felt. Though I sat upon 
the edge of the table and swung my leg 
jauntily as I whistled, I was full of nerves, 
and started when I thought I heard the 
sound for which we listened, and turned 
sick of heart when I found that my ears 
had deceived me. I tried, of course, to 
seem quite undisturbed, and I whistled 
with shrill persistence, hoping to give 
Beatrice courage. But Beatrice put her 
hands to her ears and turned to me. 

“Oh, don’t, don’t, don’t !” she said tear- 
fully. ‘‘ I can’t bear it.” 

** Right, my darling,” 
jocularity. 

“And don’t joke either,” she begged. 
“Tt hurts me, when the children don’t 
come home.” 

There was nothing for me to do but to 
lapse into gloomy silence. I had done my 
best to cheer Beatrice, but she seemed 
determined to be unhappy. My failure 
to cheer her made me doleful too. I 
remembered that there were several very 
rotten old trees overhanging the road by 
which the children must come, and that 
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some one had said that in all probability 
these trees would come down in the next 
gale. This was not a particularly pleasant 
thing to remember when the wind was 
roaring round the house. And the book 
had said that Beatrice’s dream of knitted 
stockings spoke mysteriously of fallen 


trees. My swinging leg was irritable now, 
not jaunty. I drummed with my fingeis 


on the table. I had told Beatrice that 
she was a fool to be nervous. Though I 
was a loving husband, who thought much 
of his wife, I would have given anything 
to be convinced that she was even a 
bigger fool than I had said she was. 

“Where can they be?” Beatrice asked, 
with her face still pressed against the 
window. 

I went to her side and looked out too. 
The night was very black. 

“Why don’t they come ? 
they come ?” she iterated. 

I took her hand and pressed it. 
“They'll come in a minute,” I said. 

Her hand tugged at mine, for she had 
stepped away from the window. “I’m 
going out to look for them,” she cried. 

I held her back. ‘ No, you don’t!” I 
said firmly. 

“But I must,” she said. ‘I can’t stay 
here. I shall just go mad with suspense.” 

“ But what could you do if you went 
out?” 

She stared at me blankly. She evi- 
dently had no plans, but the desire was 
burning in her feverishly to be out search- 
ing for her children, to wear out her 
agony in some sort of action. 

“1 don’t know, she said. ‘‘ But any- 
thing is better than staying here, doing 
nothing. I must go out and look for 
them anywhere, everywhere, or I shall lose 
my reason. I feel desperate: I don’t 
know what I’m doing, or saying, or 
thinking. Let me go out. This room 
stifles me. Perhaps I shall be more 
sensible outside.” 

I loosed her hand. ‘“ Very well,” I 
said: ‘‘ wrap up warmly, and we'll go out 
together.” 

“Then you're frightened too?” she 
gasped. 

I laughed half-heartedly. ‘Oh no,” I 
said ; but I said it unconvincingly. 

She caught my arm in a frenzied grip. 
“What do you think has happened to 
them ?” she asked wildly. 

“ Nothing at all.” 
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‘Then why are you going out ?” 

* To cool your silly, frightened nerves. 
Now run and wrap up.” 

She hesitated. ‘‘ But what is it you 
fear ?” she persisted, 

“‘T don’t fear anything. 

“You wouldn’t be going out if you 
didn’t fear something.” 

‘I’m only going out because you insist 
upon going, and I shan’t let you go alone. 


” 


Why do you want to go out? What do 
you fear ?” 
“ T don’t know; I’m not certain. Every- 


thing—everything that’s horrible.” 

“Well, go and put on your warmest 
cloak, and by that time the children will 
have arrived, and you will wonder why on 
earth you have been such a goose all the 
evening.” 

But Beatrice was slow to go upstairs. 
She shivered and went to the fire. 

“T’m glad you'll come with me,” she 
said slowly. “I don’t think I could go 
alone. Suppose we were to find their 
little bodies lying cold and dead in the 
rain,; it would be so awful, it—it... .” 

Her words were delirious bathos, but 
the sob into which she broke was pathetic 
enough. 

“*Where’s your cloak ?” Tasked. ‘Tell 
me where it is, and I'll go and get it for 
you.” 

She did not hear me. Her hand was on 
the mantelshelf, and suddenly she lifted 
her drooping head. She was straining 
her ears, and I, holding my breath, 
strained my ears also. Through the wind 
I thought I heard the beat of hoofs and 
the scrunch of wheels on the gravel. An 
eager look came into her eyes, a look full 
of hope and of fear of disappointment. 

“Ts it?” she said, scarcely above a 
whisper. 

We listened on, in a room which was 
as silent as the grave. For a second I 
lost the sound we thought we had heard, 
and then suddenly it broke upon us un- 
mistakably—the jog-trot of a tired horse 
and the grating roll of wheels, and a light 
flashed past the window. A _ thousand 
heavens of joy and love lit up in Beatrice’s 
face, and she gave a little gasp. She 
darted past me into the hall, and I heard 
her open the door with feverish haste. 

“Qh, children,’ she cried, between 
kisses, “where have you been? Father 
was getting quite nervous about you.” 

Such is Beatrice. 











CHRISTMAS IN LONDON. 
BY MAX BEERBOHM. 


OR her part, Lady Teazle wished it 
were Spring all the year round, 
and that the roses grew under her 

feet. Lightly though she spoke the wish, 
at a moment when her one serious aim 
was to exasperate, she really was giving 
voice to a wistful sentiment that haunts 
all human creatures. If nature were 
eternally young around us, we could grow 
old with a better grace. For then, would 
not every one of us be getting just four 
times as much pleasure as now he gets 
out of his life-span? If for us the lilac 
had been always waving, and the fields 
had been always yellow lakes of butter- 
cups, and the little lambs always frisking 
and never acquiring right proportion to 
their legs—if all the air had been always 
keen with promise, and the whole earth 
always wooing us with the magic appeal 
of immaturity, and winning us even into 
forgetfulness of our own years, then, when 
he came at last, Death would not find us 
so rudely loth to go with him. We should 
feel that we had had our fair portion of en- 
joyment—as much as we could reasonably 
ask for. Spring is the residuum of gold 
that we extract from every year, and its 
fellow-seasons are the rubble. That is 
why we would fain be so long a-digging. 
“Young lovers love the Spring,” sang 
Shakespeare. Doubtless; but not they 
alone, nor they especially. Persons of 
prosaic middle-age are just as partial to 
it, and by reason of it do themselves be- 
come, in a sense, “ young lovers.” I am 
sure that Sir Peter, had he not been at 
the moment too angry to concur with any 
sentiment uttered by his wife, would have 
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echoed heartily her aspiration to eternal 
Spring. “Gad, she was right,” he must 
have sighed, later, in his library. 





ET, could he but have known its use, 

Sir Peter had the remedy in his 

own hands—a potential dre/ogue, 
dangling from his fob, to save him from 
Nature’s evil eye. He had wealth. In 
a recent (but not merely on that account 
memorable) rebuke of Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
a leader-writer for the Zzmes desiderated 
some “ointment” that would enable a 
rich man to pass through ‘‘a camel’s eye.” 
I am not quite sure whether this efficacious 
ointment was to be applied to the camel’s 
eye, or whether the rich man himself was 
to be rubbed down with it, preliminarily. 
Also, I am not sure that even a pauper 
has ever entered the Kingdom of Heaven 
by the route suggested. However, the 
Times meant well—of that there is no 
doubt. But it was mistaken in supposing 
that riches are an obstacle to salvation. 
They are, rather, an ointment, if rightly 
used. The trouble is that they are, for 
the most part, used wrongly. A right 
use of them postulates imagination, and, 
alas ! the rich are not richer in that kind 
than are the poor. Rich men _ spend 
their money not in such a way as will 
promote their own happiness (or in other 
words, work out their own salvation), but 
in doing just whatsoever is reputed “ the 
thing.” Now and then there is an ex- 
ception. Mr. Carnegie, for instance, has 
enabled Scotchmen to be undergraduates 
for nothing; and the reason why Mr. 
Rhodes was smitten by the Zimes was 
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that he had spent money in trying to 
keep in England’s grasp a nation which 
is materially important to us as “ swag,” 
and spiritually important as a reminder 
of what we, under the inevitable laws of 
history, must ourselves come to. It is 
true that Mr. Gladstone was not won over 
to Mr. Rhodes’ way of thinking by Mr. 
Rhodes’ way of paying, for Mr. Schnadhorst 
told him nothing about the cheque, and 
Mr. Charles Boyd, being still at school, 
could not rush in to rectify the omission. 
Thus was withheld from Mr. Gladstone 
an opportunity in which his casuistic soul 
would have exulted. As for Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift, it is true that this too has fallen rather 
flat. ‘The Scotch are not duly grateful for 
it, having always regarded learning as less 
an end in itself than a means of hardening 
their characters through the discomfort 
involved in acquisition of it. It was not 
so much on the full brain of her students 
as on their empty stomach that Scotland 
dourly preened herself, and now that 
“oatmeal” abounds, “wisdom” will go 
hang. Nevertheless, failure to achieve a 
dear purpose cannot undo the joy of 
striving for it; and I hold that Mr. Carnegie 
and Mr. Rhodes, inasmuch as they dis- 
bursed to do good of a sort that really 
commended itself to them, disbursed 
wiselier than the ordinary Croesus, who 
merely gets for himself what he considers 
to be the right accessories of his position 
4 grouse-moor, a seat in Parliament, a 
yacht, . . . But stay! I must not blunt 
the sharp point to which I have been 
leading you: that the rich man is chiefly 
enviable because he can afford to keep a 
yacht. Even in the time of the Teazles, 
every gentleman of quality who was also 
a man of substance possessed some kind 
of rudimentary yacht. Sir Peter, probably, 
was no exception. And, had he used his 
treasure aright, he could have realised for 
his wife her pretty idea. For a yacht is 
the key to perpetual Spring, and, there- 
fore, to the greatest happiness within 
mortal ken. 








HIS yacht-trick were so easily per- 
formed that one is amazed at the 
neglect of it. It consists simply of 

following Spring round the globe. Spring 
never dies. She is always laughing and 
dancing somewhere. Why not be always 
in her train, be always in whatever latitude 
and longitude she for the moment honour ? 
Happy Croesus, take my advice (and, if 
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you will, me with you). Have your craft 
ready—‘‘ steam up,” or whatever the 
phrase is, and fully victualled. When 
Spring enters Cowes Roads (probably that 
will be some day in the middle of what 
the calendar calls summer), have a salute 
fired in welcome of her, and instruct your 
skipper not to let her out of your sight, 
on penalty of instant dismissal, till further 
notice. Slowly, surely, knot upon knot, 
here a little and there a little, you will 
follow Spring throughout her voyage. 
“ All the year round” she will be yours, 
and, though her roses will not exactly 
grow under your feet, at least her sea- 
anemones will always grow under your 
keel, and every day you can send down 
a diver to pluck some for your dinner- 
table. At the end of a year you will 
escort her into Cowes Roads, and I 
warrant you will not take leave of her 
there. But that first year’s voyage will 
be the last you make with her @ deux. 
Your example will have roused others to 
emulate you. A veritable flotilla will be 
ready in the Roads; and in all future 
voyages Spring will have an ever-growing 
retinue of obsequious lackeys. 





*UCH a scheme suggests alternatives. 
Since it is possible for the owner of 

a yacht to live always on the first 

day of spring, what could prevent him from 
living, if he preferred to do so, exclusively 
on his birthday? Of course, a man who 
happened to have been born in winter 
would not care to follow his birthday 
round the world. If the deck were always 
coated with ice, there would be scant 
comfort in coming out every morning to 
be wished “‘ Many Happy Returns of the 
Day” by the hearty and devoted crew. 
But to any one born in a pleasant month 
the idea may be commended. After all, 
who is not an egoist ? And who, accord- 
ingly, does not love his birthday, because 
on it alone he is taken, as it were, at his 
own valuation, exalted on a pedestal in 
the very centre of his own circle, deferred 
to, and loaded—the deity of a day—with 
delicate offerings? ‘The birthday is the 
feast of human egoism. More than any 
other feast, it is unsettling. The days 
after it are utterly dark and void, days of 
intolerable reaction. Why, you ask wist- 
fully, why cannot you have a birthday all 
the year round? As I have suggested, 
you can if you have a yacht and use it 
for that purpose. Nor do I imagine that 
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the feast would lose its savour through 
repetition. In time you might begin to 
take rather as a matter of course the 
crew’s good wishes and the daily cake on 
which the cook would blazon in white 
sugar your name and age. The novelty 
of these things might wear off. But they 
would always be gratifying. So long as 
the good wishes were given with proper 
seafaring gusto, and the cook’s hand- 
writing did not become a mere perfunctory 
scrawl, you would be kept at your topmost 
pitch of self-importance, permanently. 
What better boon could a mortal crave ? 


R how would you like an everlasting 
Christmas ? Notatall, I fancy. At 
Christmas you have no superiority 

over your fellows. Presents you receive, 
of course, but they are paltry affairs beside 
those which your birthday brings you. 
They are cheap, according to the number 
of others which their donors have had to 
purchase for distribution. Moreover, the 
blessedness of receiving is tempered for 
you by the necessity of also giving. When 
you balance your Christmas accounts, you 
find you are no better of. than before. 
To put the matter on less sordid grounds, 
what can you care for good wishes which 
are being offered in precisely the same 
form to every one else—offered, as must 
needs be, so hurriedlyand without empresse- 
ment? What pleasure is there in being 
slapped on the back when your ear is 
assailed by the reports of similar slaps 
exchanged among the whole crowd around 
you? For me, at least, Christmas is a 
failure. Every year, by force of childish 
habit, I look forward to it idealistically, 
and always it disappoints me. ‘This year, 
to save myself the rude awaking, I have 
been approaching Christmas in a spirit of 
hard realism. 


not loving Christmas, I do doubtless 
incur the accusation of ungeniality. 
But I have a shrewd suspicion that 
all the other adult inhabitants of London 
ought to stand with me in the dock. It 
is true that none of the old customs of the 
season are falling into abeyance. Even 
as I write, 
**God bless you, merry gentlemen, 
May nothing you dismay,” 
is being sung beneath my window. I 
look out ; and there, in the lighted street, 
powdered with appropriate snow, four 
waits are stamping their feet and flapping 
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their arms to keep the cold out, and 
looking altogether as though they had 
just stepped out of a Christmas card. A 
benevolent old gentleman, muffled up to 
the eyes, stops to give them a silver coin. 
The compliments of the season are wafted 
up to me through the frosty air. The 
poulterer’s shop yonder is a_ flaunting 
cemetery of turkeys gaily decked. Gazing 
in at it are two women whose arms are 
full of mistletoe and holly. From the 
steeples of the neighbouring churches 
glad carillons . I forgot this magazine 
appears in the middle of the month. I 
may as well confess that these words are 
being written before the close of October. 
Christmas is still remote from me, and 
perhaps you will accept this as my 
excuse for having dallied so long with 
other subjects. Not that I cannot, once 
the effort be made, project my _ spirit 
across a span of two months. My 
account of Christmas-time in London is 
true enough for practical purposes. It is 
a hackneyed account, certainly. One 
seems to have read it in most of Dickens’ 
novels. But that is just where its truth- 
fulness comes in. For in modern London 
the Christmas spirit is not, I maintain, a 
spontaneous spirit from within yourselves, 
but a spirit which Dickens foisted into 
you. For Christmas itself you have no 
real sentiment ; but you continue to keep 
it, cannot help keeping it, for Dickens’ 
sake, in the regulation way. It is a mere 
literary survival, and the fact that it does 
survive, and is, despite its hollowness, so 
superficially convincing, is surely as great 
a tribute as ever was paid to the vivid 
genius of a writer. 
EMEMBER, I am speaking only 
| of Christmas as celebrated among 
Cockneys. I have no _ doubt 
that in the rural districts of England, as 
of Germany, Christmas is even now a 
time of true peace and good-will, of 
heartfelt kindliness and merriment. But 
the high-pressure of life in a large modern 
city, with the obvious and incessant 
struggle for existence keeping every man 
awake to his own selfishness, cannot but 
rob us of the simplicity and ¢nsouctance 
which are the prime ingredients of the 
true Christmas spirit. It is well known 
that even in Dickens’ time, which was 
a far less materialistic and sophisticated 
time than ours, London had so far lost 
its sense of Christmas that it had 
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Magistrate: ‘‘You say that the prisoner looked 
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round carefully and whistled, - What followed?” 


Intelligent Witness; ** His dog, your worship!” 








practically abandoned even the symbols of 
celebration. Dickens’ many descriptions 
of Christmas in London were quite fic- 
titious. They came out of the fulness of 
personal regret. He wrote of things that 
were not (as he knew), and that ought 
to have been (as he felt). And so de- 
lightfully did he write of them that before 
his death they had begun to happen. 
The old customs were revived, and ob- 
served, doubtless, all the more keenly 
now for that London knew how tragically 
remote it was from the pretty sentiments 
in which they had their origin. Puddings 
were stirred, and: carols sung, and kisses 
given under mistletoe, and raisins rescued 
from flames, all the more vigorously be- 
cause they had lost their old significance. 
But the old significance could not be 
recaptured. The old sentiments were 
dead. And though (with all the eager- 
ness of a realistic, sceptic, over-educated 
age for romance, faith, maivefé) you are 
still trying, desperately, to galvanise 


them, dead they will remain. 


And you 
know it. 
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GOOD time; a kind, forgiving, 
charitable, pleasant time; the 
only time I know of, in the long 
calendar of the year, when men and 
women seem by one consent ‘to open 
their shut-up hearts freely, and to think 
of people below them as if they really 
were fellow-passengers to the grave... .” 
It was thus that Scrooge’s nephew re- 
garded Christmas. * One might argue that 
altruism which is confined to two or 
three days in the calendar is worth so 
little that it may well be dispensed with. 
But the point is that at Christmas you 
do not have any of the emotions described 
so eloquently by Scrooge’s nephew. You 
would like to have them, doubtless, but 
the damning fact remains that you don’t. 
For you there is no such loosening of 
bonds—no such saturnalia for your 
enslaved instincts. Not even the most 
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The Heiress: ‘‘ Why shall I marry you? 
The Applicant: ‘‘ Oh, that's all right. I won't be home much.” 





sentimental novelist, in quest of a happy 
ending, dares nowadays to use Christ- 
mas as a means of sudden conversion. 
Dramatists still play the trick; but they, 
I am told, are chartered laggards behind 
the age, chartered grovellers beneath 
notice, and do not count. 


HAVE already suggested one ethical 
objection to the Christmas spirit as 
imagined by Dickens: the brevity 

of its duration, the sharp detachment of 
it from ordinary life. ‘Theré is another, 
not less obvious: its lack of spirituality. 
General good-will with an accompaniment 
of excessive eating and drinking was the 
ideal which Dickens revived, and it seems 
to me that, while he was about it, he 
might have tried to revive a still earlier 
ideal—a finer, simpler one. But that, 
doubtless, would have been a task as 
hopeless as it would have been uncon- 
genial. And I am far from denying the 
value of Dickens’ ideal. It is an ideal 
which I should like to see realised. Even 
a coarse and fleeting geniality were better 
than none at all. 1am no curmudgeon. 
The hater of Dickens’ Christmas is as 
hollow a fiction as the true keeper of it. 
Scrooge, with his wish that “ every idiot 
who goes about with ‘ Merry Christmas’ 
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I don't love you.” 


on his lips, should be boiled with his 
own pudding, and buried with a stake of 
holly through his heart,” is as obviously 
a figure faked for dramatic contrast as 
is Mephisto, writhing with his finger-tips 
to his ears while the organ peals in the 
cathedral. No, believe me, I am no 
curmudgeon. Even the actual Cockney 
Christmas does not incense me. It does 
but dispirit me, because it is so unreal. 
HAT I am touched by the pathos 
of its unreality argues in me a 
sensitiveness for which I trust 
you give me due credit. And this very 
sensitiveness enables me to imagine that 
you may even take pleasure in performing 
duly the rites of a season which, in itself, 
moves you not at all. Be it far from 
me to mock at you in that ritual. . Nay, 
though not a leaf—let alone a snowflake 
has yet fallen, and the raisins you are 
to rescue from the flames have scarce 
been plucked in the vineyards, and in 
the farmyards the turkeys are still strutting, 
complacent in the knowledge that a 
period of two months or more must pass 
ere they be strangled, plucked, rosetted, 
roasted for your pleasure, let me dip my 
pen heartily into the inkpot, and wish 
you A Merry Christmas, in due form. 











NURSERY PICTURES. 


BY S. H. SIME. 














EY ! diddle, diddle ! 
The cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon ; 
rhe little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon, 
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DE MORTUIS. 


BY WALTER RAMAL. 


HERE is a graveyard by a solitary 
wayside, with many an antique 
tomb in the seclusion of um- 
brageous yews and willows. A rude wall 
of flint, the glittering target of the sun- 
beams, is its barrier against the wild, 
unconsecrated moorland; a dark tower 
its ancient sentinel. It is an abandoned 
garden where flowers meet together with- 
out favour—rosemary, and nettle, myrtle, 
and lily, and yellow charlock. Green 
unwecded paths are the waste avenues 
of its dead. It is the resort of wild 
bees and yet wilder birds, whose murmur 
and melody cease only with twilight, the 
hour of the owl and the nightjar. There 
is no sound of lamentation in all its 
silent ways. A quiet company, country 
people all, is laid here, who in stealth 
have departed, and do not return. “O 
Death, O Time,” cries one, ‘ the wicket 
and the approach!” The wicket in due 
season has been unlatched to each ; and 
now none comes: theirs is the wild vacant 
solitude, theirs the thicket of elder and 
crimson hawthorn. Moss, and lichen, and 
stringent ivy weave eVer upon their names 
and legends the immortal web of oblivion. 
They found death no unwholesome 
theme for rhyme, these country people ; 
they knew him of old—a strange whimsical 
figure enough with his great key, silent 
yet eloquent, austere, capricious. To die 
was but to make an end, the ruddy sun 
on the stubble, the dark wintry staircase 
to bed; and the tombstone being narrow 
at best, and transient after all, they did 
not daub it with flattery, but they put 
much in little space : 





Here lieth alone John Alfred Mole : 
He hath burrowed now so deep, poor soul . 


the final jest of all, and not quite heartless. 


You may see “ Mary Alice Gilmore ” very 
clearly in her muslin gown :— 


She came with her garland all in the May 
morning, 

Her face shining fair as the milk in the pail, 

But Death walked behind her with yew and 
with cypress, 

And hath lured her away to his house in 
the vale. 


A rain-darkened stone, a pace or two 
beyond, echoes shrilly that desperate cry 
in the Urn Burial—“ Even such as hope 
to rise again . =a 

Dig not my grave o’er-deep, 

Lest in my sleep 

I strive with sudden fear 

Towards the sweet air. 

Alas! lest my dim eye 

Should open clear 

To the depth and the weight— 

Pity my fear ! 
Friends, I have such wild fear 
Of depth, and space, 
And heaviness, O bury me 
In easy place ! 


He has a friable soil for his rest—too 
easy, perhaps, if his fear quicken also 
against the “wolf with nails.” Near by, 
a vacant old man is interred, whose dull 
ear would scarce have caught the clangour 
of his own elegiac bells : 

HERE LIES THOMAS MATTHEW DALE, 

aet; 81. 
He lay like to a simple child, 
So stealthily old Death drew near ; 


His intellects were all too dim 
T’ acquaint his soul with fear. 


White as the blackthorn bloom his head, 
His voice like a far singing bird, 

His hands they trembled like a leaf 

By southern breezes stirred. 
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He seemed a stranger to his frame, 
He seemed his spirit was elsewhere gone, 
Nor found not any selfsame thought 

Of what he gazed upon. 


Like jargoning bells blown out of tune, 
Yet with a sweetness on the wind, 
God leads us young and old about 
Just as He hath a mind. 


The alien grave of the sailor is in the 
morning shadow of the low wall, dense 
with flowering nettles, sated with dew: 


Here sleepeth a poor mariner, 

And only silence him to cheer : 

He pineth for the roaring sea, 

Who must in earth so quiet be : 

There seemed a voice in the deep sea 
That strange and winsome haunted he. 


But the deep sea is beyond the hills, and 
the wind faint only with inland sweetness. 
It might be the quavering voice of Darby 
McGraw himself complaining of exile. 

Thomas Small, a miller, fusty yet of 
meal, who died in dark February, keeps 
him company : 


Here lies a Miller ; 
Each working day 
He went as white 
As blossoming May : 
A goodly thing enough to be 
If thy soul do keep thee company ; 


and a philosophic warrior, his field of 
valour undecipherable : 


This quiet mound beneath 
Lies Corporal Pym, 

He had no fear of death, 
Nor death of him. 


Close to the footpath, so that children 
must often have fingered the two long 
ears rudely carved at the upper corners 
of its leaning stone, is the grave of a 
mute. Beneath his pollard willow of an 
April evening, Pan pipes luringly—and 
in vain—as if the blackbird were singing. 








Step soft, good friends, for though a mute, 
Silence doth best the sleeper suit. 


A mute cares little for the sound of his 
name : there is scored deep only “ A. A.” 
Under a mound that now scarce 
would harbour a cherub, a comrade of 
Falstaff gluts his great body with an 
intolerable deal of slumber :— 


Here lies the body of Andrew Haste, 
Now in the ground doth go to waste, 
If Mr. Haste you e’er did see, 

Ye’ll know what a terrible waste it be. 
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Laid a little out of line, three strangers, 
who could go no farther, solace them- 
selves; the first a rhymeless traveller in 
a cloak. 


Here lies a stranger to this place ; 
’Twas a windy eve he came upon, 
At dusk he opens the tavern door 
And with few words climbs up to his bed ; 


The red cock up in the morning crew, 
But neither he nor the chambermaid 
Might rouse the stranger where he lay, 
Wrapped in his cloak there still and grey. 


The second, a needy fellow with two very 
memorable “ e’e,” serves for the celebra- 
tion of his benefactors, a meek and not 
unusual office of poverty :— 


Mistress Mellor hemmed a shroud 
For this stranger beggar man ; 
Peter, Sexton, digs his grave 
Comforting as ever he can ; 

Just rags and bones and greenish e’e 
Were all this beggar was pardee ! 


In the dazzling fervour of the summer 
sun stands an obelisk, evidently a public 
purchase. Yet, despite its unseemly pallor, 
it is not out of place, for the unstable 
earth has fallen away, proving it a very 
trivial thing. Its legend is certainly not 
the work of its mason :— 


Here rests in peace, and security, 
Ann Fell, who was 

Cruelly, and foully done to death 
In Milton Fields, 

Snow lying deep upon the ground. 


Sleep without fear, sweet Ann, 
Thy murderer cometh not 

To wreak his vengeance 

In this quiet spot. 


Hid in the silver clouds 

The sworded legions move :— 
What shall his hate 

’Gainst legions prove ? 


Like glouts of summer dew 
Thy blood shall be, 

Rubies celestial 

For the blest Mary. 


The wind ever hums along the jagged 
flints where lies a leper uncontagious :— 


Toll ye the Bell, a Leper now is come 

To the gate merciful of his long Home ; 

Like Paulé’s scales his filthy Sores shall be 

When Heaven’s glory he doth blinking see ; 

Whiter than Snow his body’s Skin shall shine, 

As Moses’ face in Israelitish eyne ; 

But, when old Dives knocketh, black with 
Sin, 

D’ye think Saint Leper will invite him in? 
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Time has shown. At the foot of the quiet, 
windy tower in the deeper grasses is the 
dust of “ Elizabeth Page, Spinster ” : 


Here sleeps a maiden who deceased 

On the even before her marriage feast ; 
All put with sprigs of lavender 

Lieth the gown she'll never wear ; 

Idle and quite untenanted 

Her gloves, her shoes ; her nosegay dead ; 
Yea, even her smock her shroud now is, 
And rosemary for love’s caress. 

Ah! Wo is me poor piteous bride, 

Would we were lying side by side ! 


One vault there is, stared upon by the 
attentive gargoyles of the tower. It is 
large and lichenous, and echoes the note 
of the bird in its depths. 


Fall down upon thy bended knees, O man, 

And ’twixt thy restless finger and thy thumb 

Roll but a fragment of this crumbling earth, 

And know that ev’n to this thou too shalt 
come ! 


Put thou thy naked hand upon this stone, 

Compose thy heart, and in thy fancy see 

A form without friend, or comeliness, or 
power ; 

Even to this thou too shalt come with me. 


For thy bright candle but the dim night 
worm, 

For music the lone hooting of the owl, 

The baseness of thy end for reverie : 

Oh, in thy pride, consider with thy soul, 


While yet thou sojournest ’neath the tree of 
Life, 

Viewing its fruit of evil and of good, 

Lest the bright serpent of earth’s rank desire 

Be thy companion in this solitude. 


Ev’n in this solitude of leaf and flower, 

O, lonely man, on thee dark Satan gloats ; 

Let him not, triumphing at the deep Trump’s 
blast, 

Urge thee to exile with his drove of goats. 


One looks up abashed from reading, and 
far across the purple moors passes a 
visionary flock with bleatings and cloven 
tramplings. 

A narrow mound of pebbles set in 
cement, as it were pearls in a brooch, has 
for its memorial a slab sunken in the 
wall : 


Here lieth our infant Alice Rodd ; 
She was so small, 
Scarce ought at all, 
But just a breath of sweetness sent from God. 


All on her pillow laid so fair, 
White in her clothes, 
: Eyes, mouth, and nose, 
She seemed a lily-bud new fallen there. 
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Sore he did weep who Alice did beget, 
Till on our knees 
God sent us ease : 
And now we weep no more than we forget. 


This is the merry gallery of the grass- 
hoppers ; they laugh perpetually all day 
here from blade across to blade, and in 
the dark evening their cousin, a cricket, 
creaks prudently from the wall. Perhaps 
the following is of these three also :-— 


Dear Mother, happy be, 
Thy toil is over, 

Thou liest with thy infant, 
And thy lover. 


All, all, branch, bud, and root, 
Gold hair, and hoary,'* 

Husband, and wife, and babe, 
Singing in glory. 


It was by chance I came upon the 
“‘natural’s” tomb, for his oval stone is 
matted with ivy. I had pursued a flight 
of magpies into the dense bushes, and 
so threw, the sunlight on his mouldering 
inscription :— 


Here lieth a dull natural : 

The Lord who understandeth all 
Hath opened now his witless eyes 
On the sweet fields of Paradise. 


He used to leap, he used to sing 
Wild hollow notes ; now angels bring 
Their harps, and sit about his tomb, 
Who was a natural from the womb. 


He’d whistle high to the passing birds, 
With so small store of human words ; 
He found 7 his own rude company 
The peace his fellows would deny. 
He’d not the wit rejoiced to be 

When Death approached him soberly, 
Bearing th’ equality of all, 

Wherein to attire a natural. 


A long and _ narrow stone has fallen a 
little asunder in an angle of the wall, and 
through its crevice bindweed (whose 
roots strike marvellously deep for so 
delicate a thing) has sprung up. It puts 
forth’ its pale blossoms upon weed, stalk, 
and stone. 


Here lies the body of Madeleine 
Wrapped to the throat in ashroud of green; 
Daisies her jewels here and there, 

A bud at her foot, a bud in her hair ; 


Her eyelids close, her hands laid down, 
Her sweet mouth shut, her tresses brown 
On either side her placid face : 

Christ of His mercy send her grace ! 
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Three others. 
RUTH. 
V. V. MDCCCXV. 
bright eyes of youth look softly on this stone : 
Let but a name suffice to character one 
Whose earthly beauty was so piercing sweet 
It brake the hearts of them that gazed on it: 
Here, as if all her Aprils to one end— 
The beautifying of her face did tend, 
Sleeps she at last where neither flattery 


Nor tears nor singing may distinguished be : 


And from its lovely and so delicate house 
Is passed the spirit : all that ravished us 
Lies here at end, even her loveliness, 
And the sweet bird cometh to songlessness. 

The last of a Spaniard : 

Laid in this English ground 

A Spaniard sleepeth sound. 

Death heedeth not man’s dreams, 

Else, friend, how strange it seems, 

This alien body and soul 

Should reach at last this goal. 

Well might the tender weep 

To think how he doth sleep, 

Strangers on either hand, 

So far from his own land. 

O ! when the last trump blow, 

May Christ ordain that so 

This poor Spaniard arise 

’Neath his own native skies : 

How bleak to wake, how dread a doom, 

To cry his sins so far from home. 

To'the living : 

What seek ye in this old Churchyard ? 

The dead are we, 

The forgotten dead who, dead long since, 

Close together in silence laid, 

Find death sweet we once thought sad, 

And peace the last felicity, 

The dead are we. 
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What shall ye find in this sad Church- 
yard? 

Cypress and yew, 

Dark shadows upon Time, and signs 

Of death by day, how many days ! 

How many starry nights they raise 

Their gloomy branches grey with dew 
Cypress and yew ! 


Why will ye leave this still Churchyard ? 
Here is sweet rest. 

On earth there is no rest for man. 

Love is not rest, nor toil, nor faith , 

But only faith will sweeten death 

When the heart pants in the tired breast 
For death and rest. 


The briefest of all, upon a dark vault, 
ancient and gaping, without date or name : 
“OQ Aprille month!” <A great house for 
such a little body. 

It is a faithful servant of the seasons, 
this untended graveyard. In spring the 
almond and the resinous elder hang over 
against the grave of the natural, with an 
extraordinary alertness, like an archer 
with bow bent ; in summer the wine-sweet 
wild rose, the echoing cry of the bird; and 
so on to autumn and winter-brown leaves, 
and twigs, and snow. ‘Time will efface all 
record soon. Its narrow wall is ruinous, 
scarce hindering even now the wandering 
sheep from trespass, and surely no obstacle 
to pukes and gnomes that hoot and squeal 
above its recumbent stones. Perhaps, 


but for its abundance and its solitary 
tower, it will presently be at one again 
with the wild and broomy moor. 
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BY G. K. CHESTERTON. 


“TY “HE reading of the literary output of 


the last four or five weeks produces 
upon the whole the impression that 
fiction is once more enlarging its boundaries 
and making more serious claims upon the 
attention of the public. It is one of the 
strangest and silliest notions ever developed 
by man that fiction is a light matter, a thing 
less ambitious than the chronicles of know- 
ledge. As if it were not clearly a task both 
heavier and more ambitious, to create things 
like a deity than to copy them like a parrot. 
Fiction is good precisely in so far as it is 
serious ; the most exuberant old fictions, 
from 7he Frogs of Aristophanes to the Pzck- 
wick Papers of Dickens, were good because 
they were serious. Fiction attempts in the 
full sense of the terrible words to give a 
picture of life. It seeks to sum up many 
million phenomena in one mathematical 
symbol ; it seeks within the four corners of 
a village love-story to tell the whole story 
of the world. And the impression which 
recent reading produces, rightly or wrongly, 
on the mind, the impression of a larger 
and nobler ambition, may very possibly be 
chiefly due to the reappearance of a great 
writer of fiction who can never keep the 
universe out of even the shortest story. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling deals a great deal in 
detail ; but his power has never depended 
upon the detail, but upon the presence of 
that immense order which makes every 
detail orderly. He has gained great effects 
by handling the prosaic, but only because 
he does not think it is prosaic. He cannot 
deal with the dirtiest corner of human 
existence without feeling that it is only a 
clogged and rusted aperture in the great 
wheel that moves the stars. He cannot 
paint the coarsest and dingiest romance 
without a kind of celestial background. He 
is popular, but not for the same idle reason 
that current journalism is popular—because 
there is nothing better of the same kind. 
He is positively and not negatively popular, 
and for the simple reason that religion and 
the religious feeling have always been 
popular. Much as men have loved, in books 
and songs, the pleasures of wine and hunting 
and fighting, they have never loved them so 
much as the pleasure of the fear of God. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s A7zm (Macmillan), 
which is naturally one of the most interesting 
episodes in the literary world since I last 
wrote, should be peculiarly welcome to all 
the genuine admirers of the author. It is 
a return to that early Anglo-Indian mode 
and miliew which remain to many of us 





associated with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
highest literary level. The fact is that a 
very great deal of Mr. Kipling’s highest and 
finest charm was Anglo-Indian in the literal 
sense of the word—that it was mingled of 
the character and philosophy of two different 
races. The triumphant and inspiriting brass 
band of Anglo-Saxon self-confidence and 
Aryan progress seem to be made at once 
the nobler and the sadder, the truer and the 
more incomplete, by the eternal undertone 
of Eastern wisdom and endurance and sense 
of the recurrence of things. Mr. Kipling 
has never risen to his old level since he 
forgot his Hindoo proverbs; he has de- 
generated since he ceased to be Indian and 
confined himself to being enthusiastically 
Anglo. Azm, of course, is in this respect 
entirely a return to his early good manner, 
since it is concerned chiefly with the wander- 
ings of an English boy in the company of 
a Hindoo hermit who has conceived the 
mystical design of loosening himself from 
the wheel, that is to say, from the iron round 
of daily destiny and circumstance. The 
conception is one which can scarcely fail to 
recail Mr. Kipling to his sounder self. It 
has been the custom among some to main- 
tain, as the view is commonly expressed, 
that Mr. Kipling is only a glorified journalist. 
It is difficult, indeed, to understand any one 
with the rudiments of a literary sense being 
converted to so inane an opinion. Un- 
fortunately, however, the one man who 
seems to have been converted to it is Mr. 
Kipling himself. Mr. Kipling originally took 
the world by storm, not because he was by 
nature a journalist, but because he was 
by nature a poet. He was, in fact, the very 
reverse of a journalist, for a journalist wishes 
to interest us in common things because we 
have seen them before, but Mr. Kipling 
wished to interest us in common things 
because we had never seen them before. 
In such books as A7m the aim is not to 
remind us of familiar facts, but to make 
them splendidly unfamiliar. He wishes us 
to see these things many times, until we see 
them for the first time. 

The circumstance may be accidental, but 
we can hardly help feeling that another 
evidence of this recent audacity and breadth 
in works of fiction may be found in the fact 
that so purely popular an author as Mr. 
Frank Norris should suddenly have begun 
to conceive the novel as being the spiritual 
epic. The design which dominates his new 
book Zhe Octopus (Grant Richards) is a 
design worthy of Zola. It has indeed the 
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great speciality and essential of the Zolaesque 
romance ; it deals not so much with the 
dialogue of men as with the dialogue of 
forces and institutions. It reminds one of 
those works of the great French novelist 
in which the heroes and villains are railway 
linesand co-operative stores, ancient churches 
and modern fashions. Zhe Octopus is the 
first volume of a series which Mr. Norris 
calls “The Epic of the Wheat,” and in 
which he intends to deal with the whole 
romance of the growth, transport, and con- 
sumption of grain. This first volume deals 
with the struggles between American agri- 
culturalists and a great railway, allegorised 
as the Octopus on account of its huge and 
mazy and destroying arms. Mr. Norris is 
completely carried away with the vast and 
unquestionable poetry of political economy. 
He comes at last to regard the wheat as a 
kind of strange and pagan deity, for which 
human life may well be poured out like 
water. He asks us to exult, amid the 
emptiest desolation and destruction of men, 
in the preservation of some sacks of dead 
flour—just as a dying Crusader might 
have exulted in the rescuing of a relic, 
or a ruined virtuoso in the preservation of 
a priceless coin. Assuredly there are no 
things for which men have shown so much 
spirituality as they have shown for materials. 

Fiction, as I have suggested, is bound 
to be ambitious ; the whole design of taking 
a snapshot of the universe is ambitious to 
the point of insanity. Mr. M. P. Shiel is 
certainly in no danger of failing in fiction 
in this respect. He seems more or less 
incapable of thinking except in terms of 
meteor and eclipse. In him, indeed, this 
essential quality is increased to the point 
of an aberration. His visions are rich and 
imaginative, his talents are high and power- 
ful, but they are all just a little smaller 
than his towering and intolerant ambition. 
Great as are his capabilities, his wishes 
raise him, in.a iiterary sense, above his 
station in life. Zhe Purple Cloud (Chatto 
& Windus) is a very typical production. 
In it Mr. Shiel deals with the story of the 
destruction of mankind, not because he is 
aiming at a large subject so much as be- 
cause he cannot endure a smaller one. He 
selects the scenery of the end of the world 
as any ordinary novelist might select the 
scenery of a Sussex village or a South 
African farm. The Apocalypse even is to 
him not an event, but a background. He 
starts the story of Zhe Purple Cloud by 
cheerfully assuming the destruction of the 
whole of human civilisation and of all traces 
of the human race with the exception of 
two people. Then he really feels he has 
the materials of a little idyll, and begins 
his story. 

Another book of a very different kind, 
which deserves commendation because of 
its serious and aspiring character as well 
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as its ability, is Miss Maud Howard Peter- 
son’s Zhe Potter and the Clay (Hodder & 
Stoughton). The work bears traces of 
juvenility ; but juvenility is commonly a 
very good test of power, for a mature 
technique is often as much a disguise as 
an adornment. There is a passion and 
simplicity about Miss Peterson’s account of 
the sorrows and rivalries of youth which 
sometimes makes us forget that we are 
only reading a story,—which is perhaps the 
greatest compliment that can be paid to 
any story in the world. There are, of 
course, many other novels, the mere author- 
ship of which is a guarantee of their 
being worth reading, such as Mr. Hichens’ 
Prophet of Berkeley Square (Methuen), Mr. 
Eden Philpotts’ Fancy Free (Methuen), and 
Mr. A. E. Mason’s Clementina (Methuen). 
I have made my selection from the con- 
siderable mass of capable current fiction 


rather with a view to illustrating that 
tendency towards what may be called 
roughly the cosmic romance, which is 


becoming increasingly apparent. Men are 
tending more and more to make their fairy 
tales out of the whole material of the uni- 
verse, which is indeed a return to the oldest 
form of literature—the art of systematic 
mythology. 

One set of books which is always worth 
reading is Mr. Andrew Lang’s series of 
many coloured fairy books. Zhe Violet 
Fairy Book (Longmans) arrives at a point 
when Mr. Andrew Lang has nearly ex- 
hausted the rainbow, even if he has not 
exhausted the more gorgeous circle of his 
own knowledge and memory. Henceforward 
he will have to content himself with the 
Raw Umber Fairy Book, The Crushed Straw- 
berry Fairy Book, and, such is the depravity 
of man, perhaps even Zhe Khaki Fairy 
Book. The repertoire of Mr. Lang as a 
student of folk-lore shows, however, very 
few signs of exhaustion. The volume con- 
tains some of the most charming fairy stories 
I have ever read, and that, I need hardly 
say, means some of the most charming stories 
of any sort or kind. For there is no story 
quite so worth reading as a fairy story. A 
fairy story is, perhaps, more artistic in the 
strict sense of the word than any other form 
of art, because it is more decorative. The 
pattern of the “Three Brothers” is like a 
triangular pattern upon a wall-paper. The 
recurrences of riddle and promise and 
stipulation and punishment are like the 
recurrences in a song with a chorus. It 
is, as it were, the ground-plan of Art, the 
simplest form of the pleasure in harmony, 
and the best reading for tired souls in the 
world. There is no way of conveying any 
sense of the joy of such a collection except 
by telling the whole thirty-five stories at 
length, which is not what the Editor pays 
me to do, though it would be a great deal 
more worth his while. But if any one will 
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take the trouble to read the Scandinavian 
story called “ Jesper who herded the Hares,” 
he will find in it, if he knows how to look, 
not only more freedom and beauty, but about 
forty times more humour, philosophy, and 
observation of life than he will find in the 
whole cartload of modern realistic fiction. 

One thing that strikes us most emphatically 
about these stories, especially the Scandina- 
vian stories, is their obvious influence on the 
spirit of Ibsen. The notion that Ibsen is 
imitated in England by a pack of problem 
plays, in which dukes in evening-dress discuss 
whether they shall marry each other’s wives, 
is one of the queerest pieces of topsy-turvy- 
dom that have ever befallen the literature 
of mankind. Ibsen breathes the very spirit 
of folk-lore in his curious plainness of land- 
scape and costume, in the simplicity of his 
phrasing, above all in that singular open-air 
mysticism which sees a dumb magic in the 
commonest objects and animals, in a rabbit 
or a wild duck, in an old woman’s cottage 
or the tower of a master-builder. The Rat 
Wife is a pure creature of the fairy tales. 
Amid all the over-dressed materialism of the 
new English drama, absurdly supposed to 
arise from Ibsen, there has been only one 
play which has really shown, amid innumer- 
able faults, a grasp of his spirit: that play 
was The Heather Field, by Mr. Martin, a 
rustic and partly supernatural play by a 
student of Celtic fairy tales. 

The Light Freights of Mr. W. W. Jacobs 
(Methuen) is something more than a book 
to read: it is a book which will certainly be 
read. There is no living writer who deserves 
so much encouragement and who needs so 
little. He is a strong and conscientious 
artist, but he serves to remind us that an 
artist does not mean an esthete, but means 
on the contrary something more workman- 
like than a workman, With the unconscious- 
ness of great power he shatters into pieces 
the whole of that monstrous and silly delusion 
of the pseudo-cultured—the notion that a 
book cannot be artistic at the same time 
that it is popular and clear. Art is of 
course the great clarifier. Sometimes, as in 
the art of Mr. Henry James, it deals with 
very obscure matters, but always with the 
aim of making them less obscure ; and a 
whole department of great art—that which 
deals with things that are in their nature 
simple and popular already—has_ been 
ridiculously neglected by serious artists of 
late years. Mr. Jacobs represents the return 
of the spirit of Dickens: not that his work 
bears any particular resemblance to Dickens’ 
work, but that like Dickens he rediscovers the 
fact that an author may be popular because 
he is good. In the rough and tumble of 
worldly existence, men who are by no 
means cultivated, or in the ordinary sense 
intellectual, fling away in conversation, and 
even horseplay, a very great deal of real 
humour, Nothing is more remarkable or 
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more certain, to any one who has heard a 
controversy between two omnibus conductors 
or two foolish young men at a smoking 
concert, than the extent to which this faculty 
of humour is really the common necessity 
of the struggle for existence, the invisible 
sword that the modern man has to wear 
by his side. Every genuine work of art is 
a picture, however exaggerated or symbolic, 
of some truth that is abroad in life. Mr. 
Jacobs’ work is a picture of this grotesque 
readiness of the average man, this farcical 
character in the relations of average men. 
The sailors in the delightful stories in Mr. 
Jacobs’ new book, the heroes and victims 
in such tales as “A Queer Freak,” or “ The 
““Bully of the Cavendish,” are humorous in 
that half-conscious way which is so true 
to life in all the ups and downs of their 
adventures. For there is nothing more 
characteristic of the ingrainedly humorous 
man than that he is humorous even when he 
is really and sincerely miserable. Artistic- 
ally Mr. Jacobs’ work depends largely upon 
an admirable instinct for adjectives, which 
is quite characteristic of the kind of con- 
versation on which it is based—the extra- 
ordinary cleverness of fools. I once heard 
a man at a coffee-stall, who had knocked 
his cup against his nose, say interjectionally, 
“My fatal beauty spoiled at last.” The 
word “fatal” is Mr. Jacobs all over. 

Literary criticism in its latest manifestation 
has become almost as genial as comedy. 

Mr. William Archer's Poets of the Younger 
Generation (John Lane) is a book of very 
great interest and utility. It treats a large 
number of poets of all shapes and sizes in a 
spirit singularly magnanimous and delicate, 
and will be particularly profitable to any one 
who imagines that the modern world is 
embarrassed by the badness of current work, 
whereas it is really embarrassed by its good- 
ness. The problem of minor poetry, it is 
cheerfully supposed by people who know 
nothing about poems and care less, arises 
from the fact that there are such a large 
number of pretentious and worthless poets. 
This is a complete mistake. The problem 
of minor poetry arises from the fact that 
there are so many genuinely attractive and 
unimpeachable poets that they tend, to use 
a vulgar expression, to give the show away. 
It begins almost to look as if writing 
decorative and imaginative lyrics were an 
accomplishment like waltzing or writing a 
good letter, an accomplishment delightful 
indeed and far too rare ; but not, in its nature, 
beyond the scope of an active or intelligent 
man, who will consent to be educated to the 
task. It begins to look as if the future 
criticism of poetry will not have the com- 
paratively simple task of distinguishing 
between good poets and bad poets, but the 
far more severe and subtle task of distin- 
guishing between good poets and great 
poets. We shall have to select, out of a 
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hundred poets who are good in their way, 
the one poet who is good in everybody’s 
way ; we shall have to proceed as we should 
in seeking to select a good conversationalist 
out of the score of good companions. This 
is the real problem of modern minor poetry. 
In this, as in a hundred other instances 
which will tend more and more to come to 
light, the embarrassment of men arises far 
more from the richness of life than from its 
poverty. Mr. William Archer is thoroughly 
to be commended, in that he approaches 
all his young poets without any vulgar or 
hypocritical pretence of despising them. He 
knows that genuine artistic pleasure is 
actually to be obtained from the mass of 
their work ; he knows that most readers, and 
for the matter of that most critics, are minor 
even toa minor poet. Mr. Archer praises 
his poets, and praise is always truer to the 
inner part of a man than blame, seeing that 
within that inner part man generally bestows 
the most uncompromising praise upon him- 
self. His analysis of the bleak pugnacious 
pessimism of Mr. A. E. Housman and of 
the feminine and devotional pessimism of 
Mr. Laurence Housman is exceptionally 
illuminating and clear. He admires such 
rich varieties of pessimism as only a man 
who is at heart an optimist could understand 
and admire them. 

A very remarkable and capable book has 
appeared upon a very difficult aspect of 
literary criticism. Mr. E. A. Bennet’s Fame 
and Fiction (Grant Richards) is a very 
clear-headed, spirited, and honest plea for 
some consideration of the wholesome and 
natural causes which lie at the back of 
the popularity of such books as 7he Sorrows 
of Satan and The Eternal City. It was no 
cheap or easy task for a man of genuine 
culture to say what can genuinely be said 
for Mr. Hall Caine and Miss Marie Corelli. 
A man makes himself far more practically 
unpopular by defending popularity than by 
any other course he can take. It is safe to 
defend the most oppressive dynasty or the 
most antiquated priesthood, for they at least 
will be grateful. But it is always unsafe to 


defend the mob, for there does not exist a 
single human being who believes himself 
to be a member of the mob. That is why 
most of the revolutionists of the world have 
pleaded so persistently for the many, and 
stood so persistently alone. When Mr. E, 
A. Bennet seeks to point out those really 
healthy instincts which lead the populace to 
the choice of their books, he must not 
suppose that he will get any thanks by it, 
for the populace does not exist except 
unconsciously. All the same, he has done 
an excellent work, and cleared away a 
ridiculous misconception. That ordinary 
people enjoy Miss Marie Corelli’s novels 
proves, no doubt, as Mr. E. A. Bennet 
points out, that the artistic sense is not 
widely disseminated. But it gives us no 
conceivable reason to suppose that the 
people who read them are not immeasurably 
wiser and better in every non-artistic sense 
than all the artists in the world. Mr. 
Bennet’s analysis of Miss Corelli’s character 
—childish, intolerant, and consumed with 
vanity, but not either ignoble or insincere— 
is one of the finest examples I have seen 
for some time of that rarest of all virtues, 
intellectual justice. 

The fact is that the simple-minded man 
of the world (surely no man is so simple- 
minded as the man of the world) enjoys 
The Sorrows of Satan, for the same by 
no means discreditable reason that an 
errand boy enjoys Dick Deadshot among the 
Indians. That is to say, the ignorant and 
ardent spirit, when it thinks that it is reading 
Miss Corelli, is in fact collaborating with 
Miss Corelli. It pours into those cheap 
and battered vessels the all-sanctifying wine 
of youth. It sees through those dingy and 
gaudy windows “the light that lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” If 
we leave literary criticism on one side, the 
enthusiasm of the populace for these mystic 
and moral works is symptomatic of an 
enduring spiritual hunger. And surely we 
need scarcely, in order not to overrate a 
handful of bad novelists, underrate the 
whole spirit of man. 
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to defray the cost of return. MSS. and Drawing: gs should be addressed to the Editor, 
** Pall Mall Magazine,” 18, Charing Cross Road, L ondon, W.C. 



































The No. 14 FOLDING POCKET 


KODAK. 


Gives a picture of 4} in. x 2} in., yet is extremely light and compact. It 
opens andcloses with one rapid simple movement. An eminently suitable 
camera for ladies, cyclists, and tourists. Write for fully illustrated leaflet, 





Price £2 10s, o*tee. KODAKS from Ss. to £7 7s. 
Of all Photographic Dealers, or of 
| NO DARK ROOM IS NEEDED KOD AK Ltd., 43, een” — 


FOR CHANGING THE FILMS. 60, Cog, E.C.; 115, Oxford St., W.; 171-173, Regent St., W.; 59, Brompton 


Rd., S.W. Alsoat 96, Bold St., Liverpool, and 72-74, Buchanan St., Glasgow, 





PUT IT IN YOUR POCKET. = 














“Capsicum-Vaseline” 


Protected by Royal Letters Patent. 


Superior to all Liniments, Embrocations, Mustard A remedy for Pains, Colds in the Chest, Throat, 
and other Plasters. Lungs, Headache, Toothache, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
The Best and Safest Counter-irritant. Will not | and for use wherever a Plaster is needed. 
blister the most delicate skin. No one should be without it. 


ONE TUBE IS EQUAL TO MANY PLASTERS, AND IS ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 


One Size only, in Collapsible Tubes, 1/14 with Government Stamp. 
Sample Tube Post Free on receipt of P.O. to our Address. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING COMPANY (cons), 


42, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., BELFAST, 


And 156, 164, 166 & 170, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
(Appointments to His Gracious Majesty the King and the Empress Frederick). 


B ’ 
CAMBRIC Children's... es putin 
POCKET Ladies’ ze 











per doz, 


whore 


3 
Gents’ ... ees sie ec nr cna - ie 
Samples HANDKE R- HEMSTITCHED. 
Ladies’ vin asd aah sas ons 9 
Post Free. CHIEFS. 3°. : 
ut N EN Ladies’, fi 7 
sadies', from 3/6 per doz, 
COLLARS, Gents’ 4-fold, 4/11 _,, 


Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen from 5/11 per doz. 


UFFS, & Matchless Shirts, fine quality, Longcloth, with 4-fold 
Price Lists Cc 5 pure Linen Fronts and Cuffs, 35/6 the half-dozen 


Post Free. SH I RTS. (to measure, 2/- extra). 


OLD SHIRTS made good as new, with good materials in Neckbands, Cuffs and Fronts, for 14/- 
the half-dozen. 


IRISH Fish Napkins, 2,11 per doz. 
DAMASK Table Cloths, bs A square, 2/6 each. 
TABLE & Kitchen nn eS me a4 , 
HOUSE LI N E N. pay Pring Fyre = fully bleached, 2 yards 


Roller Towelling, 3d. per yard. Dusters, from 3/3 per dozen. Linen Glass Cloths, 4/9 per dozen. 











co bo 


1 























N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter-orders and inquiries for Samples should be sent direct to BELFAST, 








SHANNON ROLL-TOP DESKS. 


300 Desks to 

choose from. 

Prices range 

from £5 to 

£75 in Stock. 
betes The CREAT NERVE TONIC. 

Illustrated H For Debility, Brain Fag, loss of Appetite, want 
Catalogue of Tone, restores Energy, renews Vitality, 

post free. Imparts Vigour, strengthens the Nervous 


System, overcomes Weakness and Lassitude, 








“ BEST TONIC FOR EVERYBODY. 
TT H E Ss H AN N (@) | 5 Ltd sg "4 Pohwaiets om [Rac direct eg os 
LEATH & ROSS <3 


rineice ands, Ropemaker Street, London, E.C. ee Grvencr Square, 























(Close to Moorgate Street Station). 

"MARKING 

INK 
REQUIRES NO 

HEAT 
WARRANTED 
‘NOSLISSS 
HARMLESS 


F. W. SCHAFER, Managing Director. 
M STATIONERS & IW 


OR POST FREE FOR | 7&9.ST BRIDE ST 
ISSTAMPS FROM INVENTORS COOPERDENNISON&WALKDENLT® =LONDON | 
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Editorial Notice. 


The Pall Mall Magazine. 


During the NEW YEAR many Changes and Improvements will be 
made in the pages of Che Pall Mall Magazine, New Artistic Features 


will be introduced, and arrangements are now in progress for important 

















Serial Stories. Especial attention will also be given to Scientific and 
Industrial Subjects. 


Amongst the Contents of the JANUARY NUMBER may be mentioned 
the following : 
SIR HARRY JOHNSTON, K.C.B., 


will write on “ The Ape-like Men of the African Forests,’ and 
will contribute a set of Drawings made by himself. 





LADY DOROTHY STANLEY, 


will give an account of Animal Pets that she has had, which will 
be illustrated by Mr. G. D. ARMOUR. 


SIR HERBERT MAXWELL 


will contribute a popular paper on Mary Queen of Scots in the 
Casket Letters. 


LADY WARWICK 


will describe her Schools at Bigods for the Training of Children 
in Agricultural Pursuits. 








The First Chapters of a Story of the Sea by Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 
will also appear, illustrated by Mr. G@REIFFENHAGEN. 


The first authoritative descriptic’: of that vast engineering work * The 
Simplon Tunnel,”’ written and profusely illustrated by Mr. H. G. 
ARCHER, will also be included. 


MR. HEDLEY FITTON will continue his beautiful series of 
Drawings showing the “ Rebuilding of London.” 





The above are only a few of the 
Features of the JANUARY NUMBER. 
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Christmas, 19O1 |kz@ 


and x. 
» this 


season 















































1. Jt supplies a technically 
faultless rendering of any music, 
}|| you are pro- but allows the player to impart 
bably look- 


ing for some- 


individuality. 
2. It may be used as an 


|Jthing to buy ordinary organ by playing with 





either for a 








the fingers on the keyboard. 





MODEL RENAISSANCE. Present or as 


F A visit to our showrooms will 
Price £400. an addition ’ 


however, do more to convince you of 
to your home comfort. The value ry a sige 

— a the capabilities of The olian 

of a Christmas gift lies in its use- , 

than pages of argument. We par- 


fulness and power to amuse. ; ee ; 
ticularly invite you to call. You 


aes 


Nothing could better combine these : ‘ ; 
will enjoy hearing The ®olian, 





qualities than an Zolian. 





and the mere fact of your knowing 
THE AEOLIAN forms a per- 


petual source of enjoyment. Its 


what the instrument is will help 
us. 
artistic possibilities are unbounded. 


PRICES from 
£24 to £600. 


—-¢ 


Its repertory includes the music of 
all countries and of all times. It 
may be played by you, your family, 
or your friends, and played in such 


a manner that you endow the music Fully Illustrated Catalogue 6 














arp PF Om SS Mma =i 


with the interpretation and feeling willbe ¢ 3 
i ae ; sent on }}> ‘7 
which your brain gives to it. ; ° 
applica- 
} THE AZOLIAN stands alone. tion. 
No musical instrument which the = 
ingenuity of man_has_ hitherto Kindly 
created in any way approaches it. mention 
There are two main points to note this 
about The A£olian. paper. — popes — 





Price £175. 


The Orchestrelle Company, 
225 Regent Street, London, W. 


THE AOLIAN IS SOLD AT NO OTHER ADDRESS IN LONDON 
AGENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 
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FINE ART PHOTOGRAPHS 


FOR COLLECTORS AND ARTISTS. 





Assortments sent by Post for examination and choice, without Deposit, to 
Responsible Applicants, in any Part of the World. No absolute obligation 
to effect a purchase. 


Paris Salon Pictures, 
Classical Undraped 
Figures, 

Secular, Military, and 
Religious Subjects, 
Statuary (Antique and 
Modern), Views (British 
and Foreign), Yachts 
(including Shamrock J/. 
and all the latest racing 
and well-known yachts). 
Actresses, Heads, Por- 
traits of Celebrities, 

Stereo-Slides (Views, 
Humorous, and Art 
Studies), Artists’ Life 
Studies (including the 
celebrated Series by Von 
Gloeden), 
Children, Eastern 








“ The Broken Pitcher,” by Greuze. pe 4 (Domestic and 
Folio si n 4 
en Wild), Birds, Flowers, [i 
Fruit, Clouds, Waves, ~The Birth of Venus,” by B 
e ’ ugere . 
Rustic Scenes. Folio size at os. argh 


Collections from the National Gallery, South Kensington and British Museums, Louvre, Luxembourg, 
Vatican, Dresden, and other noted Galleries. 


We have a fine Collection of Photographs from Celebrated Paintings, suitable for framing. Many of 
these are supplied in large-size Permanent Carbon and Platinotype prints, 


‘Prices: 3d. to 15s. each. 
COLOURED PHOTOGRAPHS A SPECIALITY. 


Engravings by all the leading Publishers supplied to definite order. When ordering please 
quote title, and names of Artist and Publisher. 


ERDMANN & SCHANZ, 


x Photographic Publishers and Printsellers, 
l16a, Bedford Hill Gardens, Balham, LONDON, S.W. 


Established 25 Years. 











Business Hours = 10 till 5 
Saturdays = = 10 till12 


BANKERS: 
London and South-Western Bank, Ltd., 
BALHAM. 


Write jor our Latest Illustrated Price 
Catalogue, 52 pages, Post Free, 3d. The 
equivalent of Threepence in Foreign 
“Victory,” by Consani. Stamps will be accepted from Residents 

Folio size at 2s. abroad. 





Cabinet size at 1s. 
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No. 5. 


Rich Mink Marmot Stole, lined Satin, 


price 


Muff to match, as sketched, price 21/9. 





Wim. Whiteley, Ltd. 


FASHIONABLE AND USEFUL 
Xmas and 

















| New Year Gifts 








Special 
Xmas 


and 
Dew Year’s 
Presents 
Cist 


sent Post Free 
on 
application. 


tt) 


Chousands of 
Beautiful 
and 
Useful Gifts. 


+ 


Also Cist of 
Winter Fashions 
(Beautifully 
‘Iilustrated), 


+ 











No. 7. 


Persian Lamb Stole, price 69/6 and 84/- 
Muffs to maich, 29/6, 39/6, and 63/. 








FASHIONABLE LENGTH FUR 73 
Round Muff to match, price 10/9. 


in Rich Sable Marmot, closely resembling real Sable or 
fink, price 18/9. 
New Flat Shape Muff, price 16/3. 


Orders by Post or Telephone receive Prompt Attention. 
Telephone Nos. 340, 341, 1296 and 1297 Paddington. 


0OOOOOOO08688 


Westbourne Grove and Queen's Road, 


BAYSWATER, W. 
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JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, OBJETS D’ART. 


Messrs. ‘TIFFANY & Co. 


do not issue a Catalogue, on account of 
the frequently changing styles and 
constant addition of novelties; but to 
those unable to visit their establish- 
ments they would be pleased to send 
selections from their stock. 


For the purchase of presents for 
friends in America, Messrs. TIFFANY & CO. 
offer exceptional facilities. They have 
in stock at 221 and 221a, REGENT STREET, 
articles of American manufacture which 
can be duplicated there, thus saving 
the heavy expense of the United States 
import duty. 


221 & 221A, Regent Street, 
London, W. 


36:1; AVENUE DE L’OPERA, UNION Square, 
PARis. New York. 
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HAMPTONS 


Illustrated Catalogues of Furniture, Decorations, Carpets, 
Curtains, Linens, etc., enable Everyone to see that in affording 


Best Value for Money, Hamptons’ 
Productions Remain Unsurpassed. 


SEE CATALOGUES, SENT FREE. 
Hamptons’ Reproductions of Interesting Examples of Old Chairs. 


Hamptons’ Reproduction 
No. 1217. 

A Caroline Armchair in 
carved oak, accurately 
reproduced from the 
original model — seat 
stuffed and covered with 
figured velvet. 


£5 5S. 
















Hampton’s 
“ Wolvesey” 
Easy Chair. 

In Velvet, Trimmed 
with Braid and 

Fringe. 


£10 15s. sa 


Both sides of the “‘Wolvesey"’ chair are hinged on the arms 
and can be let down in the manner indicated, or they can be 
adjusted at any angle as rests for Newspapers, Books, etc. 

For many other exclusive Specialities see HAMPTON 
& SONS’ NEW BOOK OF EASY CHAIRS. Post Free 
on application, 

In view of the immediate prospect of an unprecedented demand for the 


RENOVATION OF TOWN HOUSES, preparatory to 
the CORONATION OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


HAMPTON & SONS desire to draw the Special Attention of Householders to the necessity 
of placing at the earliest date their instructions for any such work as they may purpose 
having carried out, and to the fact that HAMPTONS estimate free for the Renovation of 
Town Houses for the coming Season. See HAMPTONS’ NEW BOOKLET. 


‘61901 WALLPAPERS and INTERIOR DECORATIONS,” 


Sent Post Free on Application to 


‘ PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQ., S.W. 
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FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 





MR. LANG’S FAIRY BOOK SERIES. 
New Volume for 1901. 


THE VIOLET 


FAIRY BOOK. 


Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
With 8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illustrations by H. J. FORD. 


Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 


THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. 








s. a. | THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. 5. de 
one a png - 60 With 76 Illustrations 6 0 

With 100 Illustrations ... - 2 “a OF ANIMAL 
THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. 

With 101 Dlustrations ... 6 oO With 65 Illustrations - 60 
THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. THE TRUE STORY BOOK. 

With 104 Illustrations ... 60 With 66 Illustrations 6 Oo 
THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. 

With 67 Illustrations . 6O ~~ — TRUE STORY BOOK. 
THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. ith 100 Illustrations ... 60 

With 65 Illustrations . 6 O| THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER. 
THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. TAINMENTS. 

With 100 Illustrations ... 6 O With 66 Illustrations 60 

66 29 
THE GOLLIWOGG SERIE ES. 


New Volume for 1901. 


The Golliwogg 


’s Auto-go-Cart. 


By FLORENCE and BERTHA UPTON. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 


Ohiong 4to, 6 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO .:. 
DUTCH DOLLS AND A 
GOLLIWOGG . = | 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE 
CLU ne 3 .- 6O 

THE an IN WAR — 


All with numerous I 


d, 


THE GOLLIWOGG’S POLAR AD- :. z. 


VENTURES . 60 
THE YVEGEMEN’S REVENGE... 6 0 
THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE 

SEASIDE oe » © © 


llustrations in Colour. 








With 23 ree Plates. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
CLEAN PETER AND THE 
CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. 


By OTTILIA ADELBORG. 


Translated from the Swedish by Mrs. GRAHAM 


With numerous Coloured and other Illustrations by 
J. S. ELanp. Oblong 4to, €s. 


FLOWER LEGENDS 
FOR CHILDREN. 
By HILDA MURRAY 





WALLAS. 


(The Hon. | Mrs. MuRRAY, of Elibank). 








NEW IMPRESSION. With 5 Photegreras Plates and 16 other Illustrations. pena 


rown 8&vo, 


ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE ‘SIXTEENTH CENTURY. ByJames AnTHoNy FroupE. 





LONGMANS, GREEN and C0., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 





NEW WORK BY W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., Etc: 
With 8 Portraits and 4 Maps, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TALE OF THE GREAT MUTINY. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., etc., Author of “ Deeds that Won the Empire,” ‘‘ Fights for the Flag,” 
* Wellington’s Men,” etc. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE. 


With a Portrait, large 8vo, ros. 


THE LIFE OF LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN. 
By BARRY R. O’BRIEN, Author of ‘The Life of Charles Stewart Parne.|,” 
“* Fifty Years of Concessions to Ireland,” etc, 


_ New Edition (the 13th) of Mr. CONAN DOYLE’S ‘‘* THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 
With Seven New Chapters and a New Map. Large Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR: 


A TWO YEARS’ RECORD, 


This Edition is as oom lete as possible. It forms a record 


October 11th, and 
of the last year in 


‘ives t 
outh Africa. 


1889— 1901. 


of the two years of warfare which expired on 


e first connected account, largely derived from private sources, of the operations 


‘* Whatev 2 histories of the war in South Africa are written, Dr. Conan Doyle’s “Great Boer War’ must remain THE 


history. ... 


he book is marvellously exciting, admirably lucid, and scrupulously just.”—Queen. 


Mr. FRANK T. BULLEN’S NEW VOLUME. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


With 8 Full-page Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DEEP SEA PLUNDERINGS: A Collection of Stories of the Sea. 


Ry FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R 


Waif,” ‘** The Men of the Merchant Service,’ etc. 


.G.! S., Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot,” ‘‘ The Log of a Sea 





A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. By 

Sipney Lee, Editor of ‘‘ The Dictionary of National 

+ ow raphy.” Fourtw Epition. With 2 Portraits of 

akespeare, a Portrait of the Earl of Southampton, 

re Facsimiles of Shakespeare’s known Signatures. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

*,* Also the ILLUB' TED LIBRARY EDITION, in 1 vol. medium 
8vo, Vrofusely Illustrated with Pome ures. Topographical 
Views, etc., 16s.; and the STUDENT ITION- with a 
Photogravure Plate and 4 Full-page en Mg cr. 8v0, 25. 6d. 

“ Will probably be — for years to come as the most useful, 

‘the most judicious, and the most authoritative of all existing bio- 

graphies of the poet."—Literature. 


DOMESTICITIES. A little Book of Household 
Impressions. By E. V. Lucas. SEcoND IMPRESSION. 
Small fcap. &vo, 5s. 

**Mr. E. V. Lucas has ‘the seeing eye’;... 
full of good things.” —Datly Telegraph. 


CONFERENCES ON BOOKS AND MEN. Re- 
printed from the Cornhill Magazine. By the Author 
of “‘ Pages from a Private Diary.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

** A book which every reader will enjoy.""—Sfectator. 


THE MEN OF THE MERCHANT SERVICE: 
being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for 'Long- 
shore Readers. By Frank T. Butvien, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘‘ The Cruise of the Cacha/ot,” “ Tdyils of the 
Sea,” etc. Szeconp IMPRESSION. Large post 8vo, 75. 6d. 

“A book that is bulged with sea-craft."—Academy, 
By the same Author. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT’ ROUND 
THE WORLD AFTER SPERM WHALES. By 
Frank T. Butien, First Mate. The Volume in- 
cludes a Letter to the Author from Rupyarp KipLinc. 
E1GHTH Impression. With 8 Illustrations and a 
Chart. Large post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

**A book which cannot but fascinate all lovers of the sea."— 77mes. 


THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: being Recol- 
lections of the First Four Years of my Sea ] ife. 
TuirD Impression. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
specially drawn by ARTHUR TwiDLE. Large post 
8vo, 8s. 6d. 

“In *‘ The Log of a Sea Waif’ Mr. Frank T. Bullen has surpassed 
all his previous efforts.”—/Vordd. 


MORE POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GAR- 
DEN. By Mrs. C. W. Earve, Author of “‘ Pot-pourri 
from a Surrey Garden.” FirtTH Impression. Large 
crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

By the same Author. 

POT-POURRI FROM A SURREY GARDEN. 
By Mrs. C. W. EARLE. With an Appendix by Lady 
Constance Lytton. ‘TWENTY- FIFTH EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


* Domesticities’ is 








CAVALIER AND PURITAN IN THE DAYS 
OF THE STUARTS. Compiled from the Private 
Papers and Diary of Sir Richard Newdigate, Second 
Baronet, with Extracts from MS. News-letters addressed 
to him between 1675 and 1689. By Lady Newpicats- 
NewpecGatE, Authcr of “The Cheverels of Cheverel 
Manor,” etc. With Photogravure Portrait of Sir 
Richard Newdigate. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT 
BRIDGES. Vors. I.—III. Small crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


THE ETCHINGHAM LETTERS. By Mrs. 


Futter Maitvanp, Author of “‘ Pages from the Day- 

Book cf Bethia Hardacre,” etc., and Sir FrepERICcK 

Po.tock, Bart. FirtH Impression. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ An entirely original and new kind of book.”—Guardian. 

IN THE RANKS OF THE C.LY. A Narra- 
tive and Diary of Personal Experiences with the 0.1. V, 
Battery in 8. Africa, By “‘ Driver” ErRsKINE Cut- 
pDErRs, Clerk in the House of Commons. Tuirp Im- 
PRESSION. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“If anyone wants to have an idea of what it really means to be a 
volunteer in war, let h'm read the exceedingly interesting narrative 
of “ Driver” Erskine Childers."—Datly News. 


YEOMAN SERYICE: being the Diary of the 


Wife of an Imperial Yeom: Officer during the Boer 
War. By the Lady Maup Rotteston, ith Por- 
traits of Piet de Wet and of a group of Convalescents. 


Large crown 8vo, 75. €d. 

“A very fascinating book. We say to our readers, without the 
fear of misleading them—*‘ get the book and read it." "— Spectator. 
HOW ENGLAND SAYED EUROPE: The Story 

of the Great War (1793-1815). By W. H. Fircuett, 
B. AL, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Em- 
pire,” ‘‘ Fights for the Flag,” etc. In 4 Vols. Crowp 
8vo, with Portraits, Facsimiles and Plans, 6s. each. 

“Exactly the sort of pod desingd ca the million.” —Sfe-tator. 

he same Au 
FIGHTS FOR THE FLAG. “SECOND EDITION. 
With 16 Portraits, 13 Plans, and a Facsimile Letter of 
the Duke of Marlborough. Crown 8vo, és. 

“ Asa gift-book, or as a book to take up and read at odd a 
or to devour at a prolonged sitting, this book has few equals."—2& 
view of Reviews. 


DEEDS THAT WON THE EMPIRE. 12TH 

Epition. With 16 Portraits and 11 Plans. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

** The book cannot but take the reader by storm wherever it finds 
him."— Spectator. 


WELLINGTON’S MEN: Some Soldier-Auto- 


biographies. (‘‘ Kincaid’s Adventures in the Rifle 
Brigade ” ; Rifleman Harris”; Anton’s “ a 
Life”; Mercer's ‘ MP em "| Edited by W. ‘ 


FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Mr. Fitchett has never a better work than in rescuing from 
oblivion the narratives which appear in this volume."”—Sectator, 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO., will be happy to forward a copy of their CATALOGUE post free on application. 





Lonvdon : 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, WatTertoo Praceg, S.W. 
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Illustrations from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, and New Map of 
Mexico. 1 Vol. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 


TO THE SOUTH POLAR REGIONS: Expedition of 1898- 
1900. By Louis Brernaccui, F.R.G.S. Fully Illustrated by Photographs 
taken by the Author. Maps, Plans, etc. 12s. net. 


THE HEARTS OF MEN. by H. Fietpinc, Author of “The Soul of 
a People,” etc. 1 Vol. Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


TO THE MOUNTAINS OF THE MOON. Being an Account of 
the Modern Aspect of Central Africa and some little known Regions traversed 
by the Tanganyika Expedition in 1899 and 1900. By J. E. S. Moors, F.R.G.S. 
1 Vol. Crown 4to. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 


FROM THE CAPE TO CAIRO, the First Traverse of Africa 
from South to North. By Ewart S. Grocan and Artuur H. 
SuHarp. Fully Illustrated by Drawings by A. D. McCormick (from Sketches 
made by E. S. Grogan), Original Drawings by E. S. Grogan, Photographs and 
Photogravure Portraits of the Authors, Maps, etc. 1 Vol. Crown 4to. 21s. net. 








THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


At Gs. each. At 3s. Gd. each. 


In Spite of All. By EDNA LyaLt, Author Aylwin. By THEODORE Warts-Dunron. 
ned ican _ Lag >. The Snowdon Edition. 

Straws in the Wind. By CarLron 
Dawe, Author of ‘‘The Yellow Man,” ‘‘A 
Bride of Japan,” etc. 

The Little Saint of God: A Heroine of . : 
the Red Terror. By Lady FAIRLIE CUNING- His Own Father. Ly W. E. Norris. 
HAME, Author of ‘* A Wandering Star,” etc. 

The Call of the Future. By Mrs. 
BERTRAM TANQUERY, Author of ‘ Hoya 


Bequeathed. By Beatrice WHITBY. 


The Wonderful Career of Ebenezer 
Lobb. By ALLEN Upwarp. 





Corney.” ¢ 
Flower and Thorn. By Beatrice | Folly and Fresh Air. By Even Puitt- 
Wuirsy, Author of ‘‘ The Awakening of Mary POTTS. 


Fenwick,” etc. | s 
The Marriage of Mr. Molyneux. Children of Hermes. By HuME 
By CreciL HEADLAM, Author of ‘* The Story | NISBET. 
of Nuremberg,” etc. 
Poor Elizabeth. By M. Hamitton, Author 
of ‘‘ The Dishonour of Frank Scott,” etc. 


The Second Thoughts of an Idle 
Fellow. By JeRoME K. JEROME. 





TWO CHARMING BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


MARY’S MENAGERIE. Written and Illustrated by ARTHUR LAYARD. 
In 1 Vol. Oblong 4to. 25. 6d. 


GOLDEN HAIR AND CURLY HEAD. A Poem by ALLen Upwarp. 
With Illustrations by Harold Copping. In 1 Vol. Crown 4to. With Frontis- 
piece Photogravure. 25. 6d. net. 





HURST & BLACKETT, Lrp, 13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
DESPAIR’S LAST JOURNEY. By Davin Curistiz Murray, Author of “Joseph's Coat.” 


THE TRIUMPH OF HILARY BLACHLAND. 


‘The Gun-runner,” etc. 
THE PURPLE CLOUD. 
THE LOVER’S PROGRESS. 
THE LADY OF LYNN. 


12 Illustrations by G. Demain-HAmMMOND. 


DUMB. 


By BERTRAM MITFORD, Author of 


By M. P. SHIEL, Author of ‘‘ The Yellow Danger,” etc. 
Told by Himself, and ‘* Dedicated to all who Love.” 
By Sir WALTER BEsANnt, Author of ‘The Orange Girl,” etc. 


With 


By the Hon. Mrs. WALTER R. TD. Forbes, Author of ‘* A Gentleman.” 


A SOWER OF WHEAT. By Harotp Binpioss, Author of “ Ainslie’s Ju-Ju.” 


THE CANKERWORM: Being Episodes of a Woman’s Life. 


MANVILLE FENN. 


By GEORGE 


A FIGHT TO A FINISH. By FLorENcE WarDEN, Author of “ Joan, the Curate,” etc. 


THE HOUSE ON THE SCAR: A Tale of South Devon. 
Author of “In a Cathedral City,” etc. Second Edition. 


THE WEALTH OF MALLERSTANG: An Upland Tale. 


Author of ‘‘A Secret of the North Sea,” etc. 


By BERTHA THOMAS, 


By ALGERNON GISSING, 


THREE MEN OF MARK. By Sara Tyrver, Author of ‘St. Mungo’s City,” ete. 


ONLY A NIGGER. 


LinpDsAy, 


By EDMUND MITCHELL, Author of ‘‘ The Lone Star Rush,” etc. 
JUDAH PYECROFT, PURITAN: A Romance of the Restoration. 


By HARRY 
[Shortly. 


THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL: A Fantasia on Modern Themes. By 


ARNOLD BENNETT. 


A STUMBLE BY THE WAY. 


[Shortly. 


By L. T. Mgapg, Author of ‘‘ The Voice of the Charmer,” etc. 


[Shortly 





New Three-and-Sixpenny Books. 

Tales of a Dying Race. By Atrrep A. Grace. 

A Blind Marriage, etc. By Greorce R. Sins. 

The Joy of Life. By Emire Zora. Edited with 
an Introduction by Ernest A. V1zETELLY. 

Terence. By B. M. Croker. With Six Illustrations 
by Sipney Pacer. 

The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham. By 
HERBERT COMPTON, 

The Blue Diamond. By L. T. MEApE. 

A Missing Hero. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 

The Fourth Generation. By Sir WaLteR 
BESANT. 

Andromeda. By RoBEerRT BucHANAN. 

‘Nell Haffenden. By Ticue Hopkins, With Eight 
Illustrations by CHARLES GREGORY. 

Mrs. Dunbar’s Secret. By Avan Sr. Aupyn. 

“As a Watch in the Night.” By Mrs. Camp- 
BELL PRAED. 

Philip Winwood. By R. Neitson STepPHENs. 
With Six Illustrations. 

Hathercourt Rectory. By Mrs. Mo_eswortn. 

‘Marvel. By Mrs. HUNGERFORD. 

Her Royal Highness Woman. By Max O’RELL, 
a of “ John Bull and his Island,” etc. Fifth 

dition. 


Max Thornton, By Ernest GLANVILLE. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. SHaw Crompton, R.I. 
A New Edition. Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s. 

Thoreau: His Life and Aims. By H. A. Pace. 
With a Portrait and View. New Edition. Post 
8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Robert 
Buchanan. With Portrait in each Volume. 
‘Two vols., crown 8vo, buckram, 12s. 





New Series of Two-Shilling Novels. 
Handsomely bound in picture cloth boards, flat backs, 
2s. each. 

Plotters of Paris. By Epmunp MitTcHeE Lt. 

Sport and Spangies. By Byxon WEBBER. 

Dora Myri, the Lady Detective. By McD. 
Bopkin, K.C, 

The Records of Vincent Trill, of the Detec- 
tive Service. By Dick Donovan. 

The Waters of Edera. By Ouipa. 

The Lady from Nowhere. By Fercus Hume. 

Im London’s Heart. By Georce R. Sims. 

Joan, the Curate. By FLoRENcCE WARDEN. 

St. Katherine’s by the Tower. By Wa LTER 
BESANT. 

in a Hollow of the Hillis. 


POCKET VOLUMES, printed upon fine and very thin 
paper. Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, 
gilt edges, with marker, 3s. net each. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. By Cuar.Les 
READE. 

“It is never too Late to Mend.”’ 
READE. 

The Deemster. By Hatt Caine. 

Familiar Studies of Men and Books. By 
R. L. STEVENSON. 


By Bret Harte. 


By CuarRLes 


A Versailles Christmas-Tide. By Mary Stuart 
Boyp,. With 53 lilustrations by A. S. Boyp. Fcap. 
4to, cloth gilt and gilt top, 6s. 

in Memoriam; Memorial Verses for Every Day in 
the Year. Selected and Arranged by Lucy Ripeey. 
Small 8vo, cloth, red edges, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
burnished edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

South London. y Sir WALTER Besant. With 
an Etching by F. S. WALKER, and 110 Illustrations, 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH. 


By CHARLES READE. A NEW EDITION, 


set in specially handsome type, and Illustrated by 16 Photogravures and 82 half-tone Illustrations by Matt 
ot 


Bb. HEWERDINE. Small gto, c 


BaiLpDon. 


h gilt and gilt top, ros. €d. net. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: A Life Study in Criticism. 


With a New Preface and Two Portraits. 


By H. BELLYsE 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


STAG-HUNTING WITH THE “DEVON AND SOMERSET”: An Account 


of the Chase of the Wild Red Deer on Exmoor, 1887-1901. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 16s. net. 


70 Illustrations by H, M. Lomas. 


By Puitip Everep, Hon. Sec. tothe Hunt, With 





Lonpon : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’s Lane, W.C, 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY S LIST. 


A NEW BOOK BY HENRY A. HARPER. 
Super royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net (by post 6s. Sd). 
AN ARTIST’S WALKS IN BIBLE LANDS. 
By HENRY A. HARPER, . 
Author of ‘‘ Walks in Palestine,” etc. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and fifty-five other Illustrations from drawings by the author. 








Literature.—‘“ A pleasantly written, reverent, and often suggestive volume, with numerous excellent sketches 
executed in ‘ wash.’” 


The Spectator.—‘“ Mr. Harper had a ready and powerful pen, and to this gift he added that of artistic drawing. 


We are in the hands of a guide who knows his way, and tells what to see and how best to see it. 


The Daily News.—“ There are some beautiful bits of description, and accounts of the occupations and customs. 
of the people, which should prove of service to the readers of the Bible, the sacred places of which are so graphically 
depicted by pen and pencil in Mr. Harper’s volume.” 


BY THE LATE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 68, net (by post 68. 4d.) 


THE STORY OF SOME ENGLISH SHIRES. 
By ‘the late MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., Lord Bishop of London, 
Author of *‘ Queen Elizabeth,” ‘‘A History of the Papacy,” ete. 


Times.—‘ Few historians have paid more attention than Dr. Creighton to local history in its larger aspects, Few 

sess a happier gift of exhibiting the particular history of each county or district alike in its local characteristics and im 
its organic relation to the large history of England. He never forgets the relation of part to whole, nor overlooks the 
individuality which belongs to the part.” 


Guardian. “Every intelligent Englishman who loves the history of his country will welcome the late Bishop of 
London’s story of these English Shires.” 


‘*A delightful book for Nature lIoyers.’’ 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net (by post, 58. 4d.) 


WOODLAND, FIELD AND SHORE. 


Wild Nature depicted with Pen and Camera. 
By OLIVER G. PIKE, 
Author of ‘‘ In Bird-Land with Field-Glass and Camera.” 


With two coloured Plates, and 101 Engravings of Birds, Animals and Insects from photographs taken 
direct from Nature by the author. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘ Whether Mr. Pike writes about the denizens of a suburban orchard ora Surrey 
common, his matter is always interesting. ll his illustrations are excellent.” 


Spectator.—‘‘A very pretty book. The author has seen many curious things revealed only to the patient and 
careful observer of nature ; evidently also he knows how to describe what he sees.” 


Academy.-—“ A most attractive, even fascinating, book.” 


Amateur Photographer.—‘ Every lover of nature should possess it, for it is pleasant reading and eminently 
instructive.” 


A NEW BOOK BY THE BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


First and Sgeconp Epitions exhausted. Tuirp Epition Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 38. 6d. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE SUNDAYS OF THE YEAR 
By Dr. HANDLEY C. G. MOULE, Bishop of Durham. 


Guardian.—“ Devout readers will find here ‘refreshment’ to their hearts and souls in many varieties of spiritual 
experience,” 
Spectator.—“ There is no living theologian who is better qualified to write such a work than Dr. Moule.” 


Globe.—“ Marked by simplicity, directness, and freshness. Whatever his topic, Dr. Moule contrives to avoid the 
purely commonplace.” 





PUBLISHED BY 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PaTerNostER Row, LoNpDoN. 
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(¢. A. PEARSON’S CHOICE XMAS GIFT BOOKS \ 


DSSOSSSCSSSSSSSSSOSCSSOOSOE 








AN IDEAL GIFT BOOK. 

The Romance of Religion. By Otive Vivian 
and Hersert Vivian, Author of ‘ Abyssinia,” 
* Tunisia,” etc. With 32 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Modern Billiards. By Joun Roberts and other 
Experts. With nearly 1000 Diagrams, including 
Illustrations of complete sets of some famous breaks. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. 

Patriotic Song. A Book of Patriotic Verse con- 
tributed by the most eminent writers of Great 
Britain and her Colonies. Selected and arranged by 
Arthur Stanley. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 55. 

Domestic Ditties. With Words and Music by 
A. Scott-GaTTy, composer of ‘‘ Plantation Songs.” 
Profusely Illustrated. Crown 4to. Pictorial boards. 
as. Ed. 

Mooswa & 


Mr. G. E. Farrow’s Books for Children, 

Messrs. Pearson have taken over the publication of all 
Mr.George Edward Farrow's charming children's books, 
and are now issuing them at a uniform price of 5s. each, 
handsomely bound in cloth gilt and gilt edges. 

“Mr. Farrow’s work deserves to rank 
with ‘Alicein Wonderland.’”—TIE LADY. 

COMPLETE LIST. 
Tho Wallypug of 

y- 

The Missing 


Prince. 
The Wallypug in 















Others | The Mandarin’s 
of the Kite. 
Y y Bound. | Adventures in Wal- 
aries. By typagiand. = 
W. A. Fra- | The two following 
SER. With have just been 
blished : 
12 Iilustra- eg 
: Baker Minor and 
tions. Extra t d > 
crown 8vo ragon. “ Baker Minor tried to separate them. 
? The New Panjan- )Reduced illustration from 
6s. drum. “ Baker Minor and the Dragon,”) 
“A tale on th P P 
lines of Mr. Kip- All the above are abundantly illustrated by either Harry 
ling’s * Jungle 


Furniss and Dorothy Furniss or by Allan Wright. 


young and old yi: alo. 7/ Mr. F. f 
poco, | Ete te Write for an ee wgue of Mr. Farrow’s 
instructed as well 
as fascinated by 
this notableXmas | The Mighty Deep and what we Know of it. 
book, which is By Acnves GiperNe, Author of ‘The Sun, Moon, 
and Stars,” “‘ Roy,” etc. With Illustrations. Extra 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 55. 














excellently _illus- 


ee P 
“ They were a funny-lookin; ty.” trated.” — Scots- 
(Reduced | tllustrationJrom “ Mooswa.") man. 














THE STANDARD WORK ON THE HORSE. 


OUR FRIEND THE HORSE. 
BY F. T. BARTON, M.R.C.V.S. 


Size, demy 8vo (or 8 by 54 inches), handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, and profusely illustrated. 
Price 6s. 
A most complete general Guide Book upon all that is known about the Horse; How to Keep in Health, 
How to Stable, How to Feed, How to Work, How to Tell the Age up to Thirty Years, How to Train,. 
Racing, etc., etc. Full Description and Illustration of all Breeds. 





THE STANDARD WORK ON THE DOG. 


OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 
A Companion Volume to ‘‘ Our Friend the Horse.” 
| By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


Size, demy 8vo (or 8 by 5} inches), handsomely bound in cloth, bevelled boards, and profusely illustrated 
There are over 60 Tone Blocks, irrespective of Woodcuts in the Text. 
Seventh Edition, 10s. 6d. 


DEBRETT’S 


PEERAGE (with Index to Courtesy Titles). 
BARONETAGE (with Index). 
KNIGHTAGE and COMPANIONAGE. 


1901 EDITION. 


Increased to over 2000 pages. Includes all recent Honours, the numerous alterations caused by the 
oer War and a General Election. An Appendix of Royal Warrant Holders. 
Cloth gilt, 31s. 6d. ; or in Two Vols., 16s. 6d. each. 


DEBRETT’S WAISTCOAT POCKET DIARY. 


THE HANDIEST DIARY FOR THE POCKET. 
Scarlet paste grain, gilt edges, 1s. 








Lonpon : DEAN & SON, LiMiTED, 160A, FLEET StrREET, E.C, 
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THE READING SEASON 


is now at hand, and no other periodical in existence offers so many pages 










































of entertainment as 
Some Contributors to 
THE SMART SET: THE 


ALLEN UPWARD 

ANITA VIVANT! OHARTRES 
ARABELLA KENEALY 
ARTHUR GRISSOM 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN 


BARRY PAIN 

BLISS CARMAN 

CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 

CLEMENT SCOTT 

CLINTON ROSS A M A CG A O F 

CONSTANCE FARM 

countessor «= BENE CLEVERNESS 
MALMESBURY 

COUNTESS OF WARWICK 

COUNTESS LOVEAU DE 
CHAVANNE 

COUNTESS DE LA WARR 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS 


EDGAR FAWCETT T + as z : 
EDGAR SALTUS No other periodical has so many notable con 
EDWARD S. VAN ZILE ° CL? . e f 
EDWIN LEFEVRE tributors, many of whom are of high social station ; 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 4 4 . . 

2.08 Ba Vaux no other periodical depicts the best society of the 


GELETT BURGESS 1 ia? Hy $ 
ailibaeeee areemmver world exactly as it is; no other periodical has 


HON. AMALIA SACKVILLE WEST i i _ i 
ee such a diversity of contents—such a variety of 


HON. MRS. HAY 
H. J. W. DAM 
HELEN MILECETE 
HENRI LAVEDAN 


fascinating stories and poems. This magazine is 
alone in its field, wholly original, wholly different 


INFANTA EULALIE from all other publications past and present. It is 
JACK LONDON ‘6 - e 

JEAN DE LAUNAY read throughout the British Empire and the rest 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE a ‘i ‘ ° 

JULIEN GORDON of the English-speaking world. Its rapid increase 
KATE MASTERSON ¥ ze q ‘ ° 
LADY COLIN CAMPBELL in popularity and circulation has been a revelation 
LADY C. MILNES-GASKELL eA Bey: jas 
LADY JEUNE of the possibilities of publishing—of publishing, 
LADY KATHARINE MORGAN . A . “ 

LADY VIOLET GREVILLE that is, what the reading public likes to read. 


LEON DE TINSEAU 
LLOYD OSBOURNE 


MAX PEMBERTON To the reader, then, who is unfamiliar with The 
MIRIAM MICHELSON ar a . 4 

M. E. W. SHERWOOD Smart Set it offers a new field of entertainment 
MRS. BURTON HARRISON a 

M. QUAD and delight. 


MRS. POULTNEY BIGELOW 
ONOTO WATANNA 


PAUL BONNETAIN For Sale throughout the World at 
PRINCE VLADIMIR VANIATSKY 
REGINALD DE KOVEN ONE SHILLING. 


REV. BRADDIN HAMILTON 
REV. FORBES E. WINSLOW 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


SADIE MARTINOT ESS ESS PUBLISHING CO. 


cote eg = 90-93, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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ss" MUSICAL BOXES We 


play over rooo Tunes, and bape ht everybody. oem brilliant in Tone, play ing to perfection any 
airs from the Operas or any se aalections of Sacred Music. Most appropriate Presen nts for every 
occasion. Aili dealers, or please bagiss for fully Illustrated No. 33 Catalogue free to readers of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE. Old Musical Boxes and any Talking Machines, Phonographs, etc., repaired at our London 


Workshops promptly and moderately. 


, EDISON’S P 0 he 0 GR AP HS , AND From 36/6 10100 Tlasis 


Latest American Talking Machine, called 


™ ZONOPHONE 


for which we hold the sole rights for Great 
Britain and Ireland. Agents appointed every- 


where. QUITE 


NICOLE FRERES, Ltd., NEW!!! 


21, ELY PLACE, HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 
LADIES’ FACES BEAUTIFIED. 


Disfigured and humiliated by unsightly blemishes such as pimples, black- 
heads, liver spots, acne, blotches, eczema, freckles, tan, and wrinkles, 
Ladies can be Speedily and Harmlessly CURED. I REMOVE every 
blemish and make the face pure, rosy, and oS ajo 1 work on hygienicl 
lines entirely, | hate paints and oak Siete and never tolerate them. I wil 
send you my 32-page Beauty Booklet free, which tellsall. Call ardsee me 
if possible. I have spent ae life in this wor 
No charge for consultation. We are Scientific Specialists for the Skin, 
—so and Hair, and treat every ailment ; occupying a large portion of the 
'yll House, corner George and Maddox Streets, W. y pretty present 
in in fowellery will be sent free ~y return post to every lady who has wrinkles 
sends two loose stamps for free treatment for Wrinkles—Address 
MadameDEA NiLtd. ), (Dept W.75), Argyll House, Hanover Sq., London. W. 








































Neuralgia Positively Cured! 
A Free Test Offered! 


Neuralgia is a Disease of the Nerves. 
The annexed cut presents the nerves of 
the fifth branch, which are most liable to 
attacks of Neuralgia. All who suffer from 
nerve pains will be glad to know ofa speedy 
Remedy. The Proprietors offer to send 
two free sample powders to any Reader 
of PALL MALL MAGAZINE who will send 
them a stamped envelope to the 
ZOxX CO., 11, Hatton Garden, 

London, E.C. 


“Don't Bite Your Cigars! 








eg fm 


Joraulisue 








But save money and temper by piercing with 
For appearance, HARDTMUTH’S 
wear, and useful- Hi] PATENT CGIGAR PIERCER. 


ness unequalled. I'll give you this one—I always have to carry a stock ! 
It makes a Cigar draw like a pipe, prevents nicotine 
collecting, and is a positive boon to a smoker.” 


Mr. S. R. Crockett, the great 
These CIG CUTTERS make useful sat 9 seproriated presente, 
CIGAR CER has ed 


novelist, writes ; “I find no present 
so much appreciated. ae aul daw b Gael 
Of high-class Stationers, from 10/6, in- In Nickel, Rolled Gold, Silver and Gold, 


AR 
Mr. Clement Scott writes: ‘‘ The turne: 
Cigar,” 
various styles to suit every taste. 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, at 
Golden Lane, London, E.C. L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
GOLDEN LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
b 


From Tobacconists, Fewellers, etc., 1/- and upwards. 
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THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART 
GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


OPEN FREE DAILY from 10 to 6. 





A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS INVITED TO THE 
PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF AUTOTYPE (CARBON) RE- 
PRODUCTIONS OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 


Pictures for Presents 


The Company has now on View a Collection of Selected Examples tastefully Framed, 
and at.,Moderate Prices. 


FRAMED AUTOTYPES possess distinctive Fine Art Character, and, being eminently suitable 
for Hlome Adornment, prove acceptable presents. 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET POST FREE. 


The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


BOUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED, LENT ON HIRE, 
AND REPAIRED. 


Agents for the Chicago, price £10 10s. 


TAYLOR’S TYPEWRITER 
CO., Ltd., 
74, Chancery Lane, LONDON. 


Contractors to His Majesty’s Government. 
Telephone—690 Holborn. 


EVERY HOME IS 
BEAUTIFIED BY 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND 

HOTOGRAVURES 





Established 1884, 


Telegrams—‘ Glossator,” London. 


sSIx GOLD MEDALS. 


foddard’s 
Plate Powder 


NON-MERCURIAL. 
For MORE THAN Half a Century this Powder has sustained an 
unrivalled reputation throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies as the Best and Sarest Article for Cleaning SILVER 
and ELECTRO-PLATE. Sold in Boxes, 1/-, 2/6 & 4/6 each. 
GODDARD’S FURNITURE CREAM 
for Cleaning and Polishing all kinds of Cabinet Furniture, Sold in Bottles. 
6d. and 1s, each, by CHEMISTS, GROCERS, IRONMONGERS, etc. 
DARD’S POLISHING CLOTHS. 


GOD 
ginabox, 1s. Agents: OSMOND & MATTHEWS, London. 
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SOUTHALL’ 


PATENT 


BOOTS 


Easy towear. No laces. 

Exact fit. Only a strap. 

Elegant in Saves time 
appearance. and trouble. 


On receipt of Post Card we will send (free) our illustrated Catalogue and 
self-measurement form giving full particulars and prices. 


London: 35, Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 


SOUTHALL ®& CO., Mept.12. Kirkstall Road, LEEDS. 











aTIONAL Diseoy,, 
othe eVER-READY” 4P, 


Torch No. 3 as illus- nai All Articles Fitted 
trated, with Dry- Portable a a .. with., 
Battery giving 8,000 J_— Dry-Battery. 
flashes, 12/6 complete, SS) pes NO ACCUMULATORS, 


Post Free to any part : Hi p } NO RE-CHARGING. 
of the United Kingdom. Ni || Pesto. Es pad}: 


ELECTRIC TORCH 


wee ELECTRIC LIGHT WHEN 
ND WHERE YOU WANT IT. 
ANO WIRES. NO ACIDS. 
NO LIQUIDS. NO DANGER 
Can be carried in the pocket. 
Call and see our various Electric Novelties, such as Banquet 
Lamps for Table Decoration, Students’ Reading Lamps, 
Railway and Carriage Reading Lights, Invalids’ Night 
Lights, em ge Dark Room Ruby Lamps, Cyclists’ 
Lamps, etc., etc., specially suitable for 


XMAS PRESENTS 


“Ever-Ready” House or Hand F write for Full Illustrated Prospectus, sent Post Free on «Ever-Ready 2 Ghent 
Lamp. No. 12, highly equipped and application to— Clock, superbly mounted and 
well made, complete with Battery, PORTABLE ELECTRIC LIGHT CO., fished in Green. and =| 


a - ps 21/-, includiug Battery, 
14/6. Post Free in United Kingdom, (Dept. 6), 8, Newman St., Oxford St., London, W. Post‘Ereeim Uninet Kian’ 























RINKLES, Grey Hairs, 

Blotches, and Skin 
Irritation are all promoted 
by using inferior Soaps. 
A fine, White Soap like 
VINOLIA is Pure, Harm- 
less, Beneficial to the Skin, 
and is made specially for 
the Complexion and Nur- 
sery by a patent of our 
own. Do not confound it 
with inferior Toilet Soaps. 
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WITH OR WITHOUT ORGAN COMBINATION. 
Plays any Piano. Any one can Play it. 


The necessity of hours of daily practice is at once 
removed, and the performer is able to give his entire 
attention to the interpretation of the thoughts of the 
composer. The musical horizon of the player is en- 
larged, for the Angelus permits a view of the whole field 
of music that is impossible to the usual piano player, 
with his limitations of time and talent. The great 
library of music, with its many thousands of compo- 
sitions from masters of every nationality and time, is 
unlocked for all, and the musically inclined may listen 
to their favourite works until these are perfectly familiar 
to them. 

The Angelus, being the original Piano-player, is 
kept well ahead in improvement, and with it you can 
produce human-like touch and power of expression to 
the highest state of perfection. ‘The Angelus is elegant 
in appearance, artistically designed to harmonise with 
all styles of Grand and Upright Pianofortes, and when 
moved from the Piano can be played as an Organ. 
It is a charming acquisition to a Drawing-room, 
representing a Bijou Cabinet. 


MARVELLOUS HUMAN-LIKE POWER OF TOUCH AND EXPRESSION. 


va 


yt 


asiamnieideaiaial 


alan, 


Kis 


The gradations of touch are marvellous, and “singing” passages s‘and out with perfect clearness, The 
possibilities of the instrument are practically unlimited, for, in addition to its playing the piano, it is an organ 


within itself. 


Some of the most beautiful effects imaginable can be produced by availing oneself of this possibility of the Angelus 
—starting, for instance, with the piano alone, then changing to organ, and finishing with piano and organ together. 
No words can describe the splendid power, the varied range and marvellous results obtained by this triple combination. 

The overcoming of the difficulties of technique makes it only reasonable to infer that these instruments are 


destined to become the greatest factor in the world in spreading tke culture of music. 
Almost every home has its piano, and where there is a piano there should be an Angelus. 





OPINIONS of WORLD-FAMED MUSICIANS on the Angelus Orchestral Piano-Player. 





From JOSEF HOFMANN, the Great Pianist. 
GENTLEMEN March 24th, 1901. 


’ 

_ I have heard the ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL for the first time, and am amazed at the tone and combination of 
this instrument. ; 
_ _ It has always been my ideal to hear the short notes in connection with the long ones, and it is the ambition of all 
intelligent pianists to sustain the tone in some manner or other. This is all embodied in the ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL; 
and, therefore, listening to this instrument affords exquisite pleasure, and is a boon to all lovers of music. 

_ Enclosed please find my cheque for the ANGELUS ORCHESTRAL, purchased for my home in Berlin. You will 
kindly ship the instrument and music as soon as possible, as I want to enjoy it on my return. 

Yours very truly, JOSEF HOFMANN. 
From MARCELLA SEMBRICH, the Renowned Prima Donna. 

Dear Sirs, a April 1st, 19°1. 
_ Before sailing I wish to tell you how much I have enjoyed playing your ANGELUS. It is a most wonderful 
invention, and, thanks to you, any one will now learn to play the piano perfectly in one hour. Will you kindly ship an 


ANGELUS to my home in Dresden ? Yours truly, MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 
From JEAN DE RESZKE, the World’s Greatest Tenor. 
GENTLEMEN, April 29th, 1901. 


Although in knowledge of several self-playing instruments, it remained for the ANGELUS piano player to give 
me a genuine surprise in respect of its many musical effects. You have certainly succeeded in producing a touch both 
light and smooth, thus taking the ANGELUS out of the class of automatic piano-players. 

You have my best wishes for success, as well as hearty endorsement. Please ship my instrument in time to greet 
me on my arrival in Paris if possible, and oblige, Yours, JEAN DE RESZKE. 





FREE.—Demonstrations given all day to Callers. If you cannot call. send for No 53 Brochure, containing Full Particulars. 





J. HERBERT MARSHALL, REGENT HOUSE, 2338, ped STREET, 
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SCHWEITZER’S 





OF 
ALL 





GROCERS, 











GUARANTEED AN 


Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa, 


MADE FROM THE FINEST BEANS OBTAINABLE, 
AND THE CHOICEST OF THE WORLD’S MARKETS. 





In 


Daily use at the Imperial and 


Royal Courts of Great Britain, Ger- 
many, Russia, Denmark, Greece, etc. 











THE LANCET says: 


“This is a genuine Cocoa, contains no 
sugar, starch, or other adulteration. It is very 
soluble. An excellent article.” 


SCHWEITZER’S 





OF 
ALL 


GROCERS, 











Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocoa. 
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Sold by Draper Ladera 
SANITARY, ABSORBENT, parma ” 344 ~ 
ANTISEPTIC, and of ree on application to the 
DOWNY SOFTNESS. LADY MANAGER, 17, Bull St., BIRMINGHAM. 











Southalls’ Sanitary Sheets 


(For Accouchement 


In three sizes I/*, 2/-, 2/6 each. 
Size %, specially made for Accouchement, 
2/9 per packet of one dozen. 


A copy of ‘‘ HINTS ON HOME NURSING,” by Sister Eva, 
(Patented) sent post free to any lady mentioning this Magazi 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


Sold only in 1-0z. and 2-o0z. Packets, 
and 4oz., 8-oz., and 11b. Tins. 
Testing Samples Free. 

John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 










BE Bam BS Baek Ee 








S 





The unfalling 
resource of every 


CaP Ce P Ne PNP NPN PNR PN EP Ne PON 
Lady of the House 
and successful 


BIRD'S 2= 
CUSTARD 


POWDER 


Bird’s Custard is Pure, cream-like, nutritious, and easily digested, therefore 
is eminently suitable for invalids. It is a wholesome, delicious article of 
diet for universal consumption. Eggs often disagree: Bird’s Custard never. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 

















“The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia’s food.”— Burns. 


Fovost, ay 


There are no Oats like SCOTCH Oats, and A [ S 
no Scotch Oats like “ PROVOST” OATS. 


TWO Packets of ‘‘PROVOST” will make as much porridge as 
THREE Packets American. 


We are still giving free to users of ‘‘ Provost” Oats a beautifully-enamelled Porringer 
in exchange for Coupons to be found in every packet. 


R. ROBINSON & SONS, ANNAN, N.B. 
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Milk Food No. 1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3. 


FOR INFANTS FROM 


Birth to three months of age. — Three to six months. Six months and upwards. 
=—=“a@{T7_‘[~“x“_"r’reer ere eer en nn ne en nn nnn 
Pamphiet on Infant Feeding and Management FREE, Please mention this Magazine, 
















“Don’t Shout, 


T hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody.” 

“How?” 
“Oh, something new— 
The Murray Ear-Drum 
I've a pair 
in my ears 












they’ré in- 
visible. 





I wouldn’t know 
I had ’em in my- 
self, only 
that I 
hear all 
right.” 


















The Murray 
Ear-Drum 


is really a substitute for the working 
parts of the natural ear. Has no wire. 
Contains no rubber, metal nor glass, In- 
visible, easy to adjust, comfortable and 
safe. Totally different from any other device. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent upon request. 


THE R.B. MURRAY COPIPANY, 
205, Regent Street, London, W. 






Patt Dyan Dyaqazine. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Half- 
Yearly. Yearly. 
Including postage to any part of the 


United Kingdom - - ~- 1§/- 7/6 
Including postage for abroad - - 16/- 8/- 

Subscribers’ copies will be posted each month to reach 
them on day of publication. 


Allenburys Foods 
e 
A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, suited to the growing digestive powers. 
Youne INFANTs thrive and sleep well, and are contented and happy, being saved from 
the disorders and digestive troubles common to those fed on farinaceous foods, condensed 
milk, or even cow’s milk. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., nt, ‘sic, London. 






















THE GRAPHOPHONE 


\\ Everybody 
. Everywhere. 















Prices, 


25/= 


to 


£32. “é "ee, = 
The Graphophone makes merry in the Home. 


It reproduces all that’s best in Music, 
Song, and Story. It makes and instantly 
reproduces records of your own voice. 


The GRAPHOPHONE won the Grand Prix 
at the Paris (1900) Exposition, over all 
competitors. 


OVER THIRTY MODELS. 








Write for ‘‘ Special Catalogue H.”’ 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO. (Gen’l.), 
122, Oxford St., London, W. 








onl L &GHARDTMUTH'S 


=O) 


(Gis 4 ly 
| SN } 
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the Greatest Writer oy xe Age 


No other Writing Machine 
so thoroughly holds its own, 
shows less effect of wear, or 


requires so little attention. 





Art Catalogue Free 


Ghe Embodiment of 
Strength and 
Simplicity 











BRAND'S 
ESSENCE 
" BEEF. 


For INVALIDsS. 


Prepared from Finest Meat 





Prescribed by Leading Physicians all 
over the World, 









ESTABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 








A full-sized large 
bottle will be sent, 
Carriage Paid, ont 
receipt of 4s. by Ym 
P.O.0. at 114-116,97 
MA} Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. 






Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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" SICK HEADACHE. 
| | soRPIO LIVER 


& "} FURRED TONGUE. 
im INDIGESTION. 
CONSTIPATION. 


DIZZINESS. 
SALLOW SKIN. 


Small Pill. Small Dose. Small Price. 


ney TOUCH ne LIVER 
ge Sure they are CARTER’S 
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TRUE HAIR RESTORER 


SENT FREE. 


Mr. John Crayen-Burleigh’s Offer to all who 
desire to Grow Hair. 


I have decided for a short time to 
renew my offer of sending a testing 
sample of my wonderful hair-growing 
preparation absolutely free to an 
person who asks for it, and who will 
agree to use it according to my 
ag directions. 

If this is done I am positive that 


the results will be surprisingly 
gratifying. 
ask you particularly to try my 


preparation if you have tried others 
without success. Many of the com- 
mendatory letters that come to me 
are from persons who, having tried 
various afivertiond liquids for hair 
3 growth with no obvious result, have 
* used mine with the utmost satisfac- 
tion, there being a palpable growth 
started after a few epblications, 

In cases where persons have been 
bald for years, or where the hair 
has fallen out because of disease, 
the use of my eee has brought a vast number of genuine testi- 
monials. For forcing hair where it does not show a tendency to grow 
(as in the production of a moustache), also in arresting the falling out of 
chair, my preparation is wonderful in effect. 


A TEST WILL COST YOU NOTHING, 


So great has been the demand for my hair over that J am receiving 
orders from all parts of the world. People in distant lands write that they 
never knew of such a remarkable hair grower before. 

I never pay theatrical persons or others to endorse me, but only use the 
genuine unsolicited recommendations of persons in ordinary walks of life, 
and I will with pleasure supply copies of hundreds of such letters from 
people whose dona fides is unquestionable. 

I will send a tin of my preparation for testing, with letter of directions, 
in a plain, sealed covering, promptly upon receipt of two stamps for 
posting, etc. 


ADDRESS, MENTIONING NAME OF THIS PUBLICATION— 


JOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 
110, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 











Minature ILLvstTRations of our GENUINE 


STEEL-PLATE 
ENGRAVINGS 


and Beautiful Gravures (IN CATALOGUE FORM 
will be Presen Entirely Free o' 
Charge to every Reader of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE applying at the Offices of The 
~ City of London Fine Art Society, 5 
Victoria Avenue, Bishopsgate. London, E.C., or 
will be forwarded to any Keadder (at home or 
abroad) on receipt of above Coupon and one stamp 
for postage. uli-size sample Picture sent on 
approval for two extra stamps for postage. 














TTT Mr 
HIGHLY RECOIMMENDED BY MEDICau MEN. 


’ |MOC-MAIN| 
anaes | RUSS 













w = 

a (No Steet in Band.) 
oe i Effective & light. Equally 
Q A. comfortable in an erect 
© & or reclining position. 

Se 

5 s 

a” 


Consultations, Descriptive Circu- 
lar, Price List, &c., free. 
J.WHITE & CO.Ld.,London. 

228, Piccadilly (first floor). 
. Two doors from Haymarket. 
ine. 50 Years. Female Attendant, 
inferior i NOT sold ou the Stores (Army & Navy, 4eJ) 
INDLY MENTION THI AGAZING. 















ORCHESTRAL 


THE BEST 
XMAS. GIFT 


CASH PRICE of this oO/- | 


4-Guinea Instrument, 


Carriage 
Paid, 
2/. extra. 















SEND 


J.M.DRAPERS 





A DELIGHT IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 
The fortunate possessor of one of these 


unrivalled 


MUSIC AT WILL. 
The “QRCHESTRAL” requires no teaching. A CHILD CAN PLAY IT. 


payments, O/- { 


All and every description of Musical Instruments can be advan- 


J. M. DRAPER ("sis"), Organette Works, BLACKBURN. 


Contains full description of J. M. DRAPER’S famous Organettes, Musical 
instruments of every class, Jewellery, Watches, Cutlery, and other 


USEFUL HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


ORCANETTE 


instruments is able to command 


10/=- Deposit and 
5/= Monthly. 


tageously supplied on same terms. 





FOR NEW CATALOGUE, 


Handsomely got up and Illustrated, 


FREE BY POST. 





























Yes, you can. 


) consider Whe enigensped Yontairne 
ComdZEed ty Mysore CO ryfen ons mae 
“TS be of otal Valucts those whe deena an 
Elcrical sdudaren 
2 
Course, Short Electrical Course, Dynamo Tender’s 


come an Electrical Engineer?” 











within the reach of any one. " 
write we guarantee to teach you thoroughly. Our Institute is endorsed by 
Thomas A. Edison and other prominent men of U.S. and England. We teac 
also Mechanical E 

phony, Telegraphy, 


ositions and salaries studying at home by our correspondence system. 
Remember, a letter to 
‘a P dbo 








We teach Electrical Engineering at your home by mail at a cost 
No matter where you live, if you can read and 


ineering, Steam neering, Mechanical Drawing, Tele- 
lectric Railways, Electric Lighting, Electric Motorman’s 
by mail. ‘Thousands are successful and gaining better 


Write for our Free Wlustrated Book, ‘“‘Can I 
United States soquoes 24d. postage. 
Dept. 45, 240-2, West 23rd Street, New York, U.S.A. 








Electrical Engineer Institute of Corr 
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OCCULT 
FORCE 


plays an important part in every 


Successful Life 


although you may not be aware of it. You are uncon- 
sciously influencing and being influenced by others 
constantly. For want of a better name this mysterious 
mental influence may be called personal magnetism. If 
you learn its nature and how to use it you have a great 
advantage, just as the educated have an advantage 
over the ignorant. 


FREE BOO If you are interested 
“Circumstances ? | make circumstances we will give you a 


Napoleon. most remarkable book dealing with this subject abse- 
lutely free, It gives you information of greatest interest to anyone wishing to improve his mental, 
physical, moral, social or financial condition, WOULD YOU command the mysterious power that 
influences others—develop the charm of personal magnetism that attracts the friendship of man- 
kind—possess the magnetic healing power—possess the power of thought transference? Would 
you change depressing environments to happier and more successful ones—realise high ambi- 
tions—welcome new ideas that would change and brighten your life—increase your income? 
Would you be rid of fear and have perfect courage, self-confidence and will-power? The great 
American ‘‘ NEW THOUGHT” movement of the last few years has made these things possible. 
Hundreds of thousands of cultured people in America are practising the principles of this new 
and glorious scheme of life. Get out of the rut! Develop your latent power! Escape the 
smothering effects of humdrum and disheartening conventionalities and live a higher, happier, 
more useful and more successful life. If you are at all interested take the first step now. end 
for the most wonderful book of the day, ‘‘ The Power Within.’’ It is a new book just out. You 
never saw a book like it before. It is given away absolutely free to any one sincerely interested. 
Send name and address plainly written. Enclose penny stamp for postage. Address our London rooms: 


THE PSYCHIC RESEARCH COMPANY, Dept. 306, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 
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JEWSBURY 


8% BROWN’S Orogon#r 


ORIENTAL 
TOOTH PASTE 


World-Wide Sale. For nearly a 
Century the Approved Denti- 
frice. Pots, 1s.6d. and 2s. 6d. 







FOR THE 


TEETH 
AND BREATH 


The Opinion of a 
Practising Dentist 


“The popular dentifrice 
= - 1) known as Van Buskirk’s Sozo- 
dont contains ingredients that 
will prove of the greatest util- 
ity to the health of the mouth 
and teeth.” 
G. F. J. CoLBurn, D.D.8., 
Author of “ Popular Dentistry.” 
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CemAGPAN?S 





















Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. 


w DIACONAL 
V&A ca 


CORSETS 
Will not split | Nor tear in 
in the Seams | the Fabric. 

Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shadesin Italian + 
Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; 4/11, 5/11, Vie 



















CAUTION. 


See that the Registered Trade Mark, 


“Y & N DIAGONAL SEAM,” 
is imprinted on every Corset and Lox. 
NO OTHERS ARE GENUINE, 

Sold by Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 
throughout the United Kingdom and 
Colonies. 


Perr } 1 
6/11, 7/11 per pair and upwards, >. My} ° : ee 
THREE GOLD MEDALS. If. iy FOR THE He might have added with 
“The best make of Corsets is the raul 7 ENE NSIDH equal truth: “It has invalu- 
Y & N."—GENTLEWOMAN. li able antiseptic properties.” 







oy HALL & ; RUCKEL, 
roprictors. 


London. New York. 


“i. 
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THE 


EMPIRE 


TYPEWRITER. 


‘The Machine with Visible Writing.” 


£13. 2s. 


The Highest Grade 
STRONG! 
Combin 


6d. 


in Modern Machines. 
RAPID! DURABLE! 


ing British Solidity with Americ an ingenuity 
Txt EMPIRE TYPEWRITER SYNDICATE Lio 
TT, Queen Victoria St., London, EC. | 


Seid for Booklet. See our Free Trial Offer. 








™ GRAMOPHONE. 








THE WONDER (Berliner’s Patent.) 

T.oudest and most 

OF THE — — pro- 

TWENTIETH invented, oes ‘ey 
lock 

CENTURY, dises agents cg 

destructible. Loud 


enough to fill a hall 
holding 500 people. 
A Customer writes: “Your 
Gramophone exceeds all our 
expectations. We find it 
magnificent in the open air.” 
Thousands of Records 
to choose from. Records 
° sent on approval tf post- 
— age paid. 
GRADUAL PAYMENTS. Price £5 10s. 
Length of Trumpet, 16 inches. Kecords, 2/6 each. 


THIS SEASON’S NEW 


CONCERT GRAMOPHONE 
10-inch Disc. Price £10 10s. 
Length of Trumpet, a inches. 
Records, [=e ch. 
Wonderfully clear and Brean in tone. 


TEN GOLD MEDAL 
By APPOINTMENT TO THE Late QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Send for Illustrated List (Free). 


IMHOF & MUKLE, 110P, New Oxford St., London, W. 


ART IN THE HOME. 


Every one admires CRYSTOLEUM PAINTING with 
ALSTON’S MEDIUMS, to which 45 Prize Medals have been 
awarded. Every one can learn how to do this beautiful work. New 
Book of Instructions, 1/-. Glasses, Photographs, and all requisites 
supplied. No Sandpapering necessary, and no previous training 
needed. Write for Price List and all Particulars of ALSTON'S 
NEW METHOD. 


H. ALSTON, GRIMSHAW STREET, BURNLEY. 






































New and Improved 


CYCLING AND WALKING SHOES. 


THE “PEDES CYCLO.” 


** Possessing all the BEST features of a GOOD 
Cycling Shoe... . EXCEEDINGLY NEAT in 
APPE “ARANCE. "—Bicycling News. 

“CYCLING” says: “It combines the best forms 
of fastening, for while doing away with hooks and 
lacing, it does not leave part of the foot exposed to 
dust or wet, as the front is completely covered, 
the fastening being a neat buckle at the side. Ex- 
cellently made and finished,” 


BLACK OR BROWN. 
Good Seryiesabie Shoe, 9/9. 
Guperiog, Welted— Hand-sewn 
Principle, 12/6. 
For Light Wear, 6/11. 











Regd. No. 337,866 


NORRIS’ 














HORSE SKIN BOOTS. 


Unequallied for 
COMFORT, VALUE, DURABILITY. 
Dr. GORDON STABLES, M D., R.N., 
writes :—** Shoes received; as eas y 
as a slipper, and soft as a glove.” 
Every Pairs Loves puns, Sample 


Ley 

a rk Principle, ™"* 
14/6, 17/6,* 21/-*, Fiand- sewn, 25/-*, 

* Whole Golosh, without side-seam. 
A PERFECT FIT.—By Post.—Our 
System.—Send old boot for size, or 
shape of foot on paper. Cash with order. 
Price List and Testimonials Post Free. 

Postage.— United Kingdom (on Goods under 
126i in value) -/6, Herope &, ‘olonies 3/6, 












GEORGE NORRIS, Salisbury House, 106, London Wall, LONDON, E.C. ; 
28 & 29, St. Swithin’s Lane; 62, King William Street ; 8, Holborn Viaduet ; 66 266, Bishopsgate Street Within, E.c. 














ALWAYS READY FOR USE. 


Black Handle ne ne Mis ne 5/6 
Ivory Handle 7/6 
Pair, Ivory Handles, i in Russia Leather Case —21/- 





BEST SHEFFIELD MAKE 


REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. 


Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., 






NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING, 


Kropp Duplex Strop... a oe se 7/6 
Kropp Strop Paste ... ‘ 6d. 
Kropp Badger Hair Shaving Brush, 5/6, 1 6 & 10/6 


LONDON, W. 
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“RATIONAL 
Ko FIRE-PLACE 


The Economical Combustion of fuel 
effected by the ‘‘RATIONAL”’ Fire- 
Place is now of greater value than ever, 
owing to the increased cost of coal. 


EASILY FIXED TO 
EXISTING MANTELS. 


The hearth is level with the floor, 
and there is no fire-clay trough to 
crack; the ashes can be removed 
whilst the fire is burning. 





Illustrated Price Lists from— 
THE SOLE MAKERS, 


JOSHUA W. TAYLOR, L 


BOLTON, LANCS. 
and 5, VICTORIA ST., WESTMINSTER, S.W. 














BROMO - SELTZER 


For Headaches and 

Pains at the back of the eyes 

Pain at the base of the brain 

Pain like a band around the temples 
Pain like a weight on the head 

Pain like ceaseless hammering. 

This successful American Remedy is an effervescent 
powder taken in water. Contains no cocaine or mor- 
phine. Does not depress the heart. It gives instant 
relief in cases of Brain Fag, Nervous, Sick or Bilious 
Headaches. Money refunded where it fails to cure. 


Three sizes—134d., 2s. 3d., and 4s. 6d. 
EFFERVESCENT but not GASS-Y. 


Uf your Chemist fails to stock, send his name and 
your order to EMERSON’'S DRUG CO., Ltd, 
46, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 










Whooping Cough, Croup, Coughs, Colds. Relieves 
at once, Asthma, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Hay Fever 
and Influenza. The germs of contageous disease cannot 
live in the presence of Cresolene, It cures Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever, Measles, and protects those exposed. You 
inhaleit. Breathe it right into your throat, bronchial tubes 
andlungs. No home where there are children should be | 
without it. Send for descriptive booklet with physicians’ 
endorsements. Sold by all chemists. 


Allea & Hanburys, Ltd. (TontaG°st'} LONDON. 
—_—— - er 
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For Smokers with 
Educated Palates 


INDIAN 
FAKIR 


A combination of the very highest-class Tobaccos, 
the result of exhaustive experiments by a skilled 
tobacco blender, Extremely cool smoking, delight- 
fully mild, and possessing a peculiar and most fasci- 
nating flavour and aroma, ‘*Indlan Fakir’’ 
is absolutely different from any other tobacco, and 
adds an entirely new pleasure to the enjoyment of 
pipe smoking. 


Packed in }-1.b, }-lb., and 1-lb. Tins. 


10s. PER POUND. 
3-1b. Sample Tin, post free, 2s. 9d. 
R. J, LEA’S other High-class Tobaccos are : — 
WASSAIL. Medium flavour. Unique aroma. 
9/= per lb. ; 3-lb., 2/6 post free. 
| THE CHAIRMAN. A delicious medium | 
mixture, delightfully cool. 7/4 per lb.; }1b., | 
2/1 post free. 
BOARDMAN’S. 
Recommended by eminent doctors. 
Ib. ; 3-lb., 2/1 post free. 
MADE ONLY BY 
R. J. LEA, Tobacco Specialist, 
45, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 
Cheques and P.O.’s crossed Manchester and Liverpool 


District Bank. 
lllustrated Booklet and Price List post free for td. stamp. 











The mildest tobacco made. 


7/4 per | 























DRESS 
SHIELDS 





GUARANTEES 
INVINCIBLE. 


Best Seamless Stockinet, nost 
absorbent Shield nade 


Pure Rubber, Velvet Finish, | 
covered with Silk, Sateen, or| Washable, covered with Silk 
Nainsook. or Nainsook. 


KLEINERT’S HOSE SUPPORTERS 

Do not tear the Stockings, The ‘“‘HOOKON ” greatly reduces 

the prominence of th: abdomen, and improves the figure. 
If any difficulty in procuring, write to 


“AMBASSADOR. 


New, Light Seamless Stock. 
inet, very soft and pliable. 


FEATHERWEIGHT. 


Pure Rubbev-Proofed, Light, 








KLEINERT RUBBER CO., 63, BASINGHALL STREET. E.C/ 





SUAMAARALAAALALAALLALAALAAALESARLLLLDY” 
IT INVIGORATES THE 
WHOLE SYSTEM 


And makes the Bath aDelight. 


Soap and water alone will not 
thoroughly cleanse the skin. 


BAILEY’S 
RUBBER 
BATH BRUSH 


by its soft rubber teeth opens the 
thousands of little pores which 
clog with dirt, oil, and perspira- 
tion, and thus freed, the system 
drinks in fresh life, circulation 
wakes up, muscles relax, and the 
whole system is invigorated. 
USED DRY it gives the body 
an invigorating massage, soothing 
the nerves and strengthening the 
muscles. 
Made of one solid piece of Rubber and Indestructible. 
BAILEY’S) Bath Brush. . . . . 5/- 
| Complexion Brush . . 3/6 


PATENT fi let (La B » « 2s 





oilet rge) Brush 
RUBBER Toilet (Smail) Brush. . 1/- 


Tooth Brushes, 10d. and 1/- 
BAILEY’S PATENT RUBBER GLOVE CLEANER, 6d., 
Rubs the dirt off, ’ IN. Requires no moisture 
or Soap. From all Chemists, Stores, and Dealers, or 
post free in the United Kingdom from 


D. MOSELEY & SONS, 


51 & 52, Aldermanbury, London, E.C. 
Ardwick, Manchester ; and 65, Virginia St., Glasgow. 









Premier 


Bath 
Cabinet. 


per month, 
easy payments. 
Cash, 30/- 


A TURKISH BATH 


Can, wi h the Premier Cabinet, be taken at home at a cost of 
144d. The Turkish Bath is preventive and curative, keeps the 
healthy strong, strengthens the weak ; cures Rheumatism 
and all Blood Diseases, as will no other treatment, by forcing, 
all impurities through the pores. 

7 remier Cabinet is constructed on four steel frames, 
with hygienic rubber-faced cloth, folding up into two-inch space, 
is self-purifying, and therefore superior to those Cabinets built 
of wood or on wood frames, which warp and alsorb effete 
matters. 

With the Premier Cabinet is included a perfect Safety 
Heater, and a 100-page Book of Advice and Formulas, whereby 
Hot Air and Vapour Baths may be enjoyed with all the ease and 
luxury that the most expensive Turkish Bath-rooms can furnish. 
saving the breathing hot air and the risk of cold afterwards. 

We sell direct at Makers’ Prices and pay carriage. 
We guarantee satisfaciio1. Send for our Illustrated 
Catalogue No, 4, and mention 7e Pall Mall Magazine. 


PREMIER TURKISH BATH CO., 
(Dept. 4), 119. Regent Street, London, W. 
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BEAUTIFUL. 


Furniture and Metal Work require con- 








stant attention, if the beauty of the home 
is not to be sacrificed. The **Globe” 
Metal Polish will effectively attend 
to the Metal Work in the house, as it 
imparts a lasting brilliance, which is un- 


obtainable by any other means. 


The **Globe” Furniture Polish 
is equally effective in its own sphere of 
usefulness ; applied in accordance with the 
directions which accompany each box, there 
is nothing so effective for cleaning and 


renovating furniture. 


THESE POLISHES ARE OBTAINABLE AT ALL GROSERS’, STORES, Etc. 
Hf there is any difficulty in obtaining them, write to us and we will see you are supplied. 


it 
ae 


RAIMES & CO., LTD., 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, and BOW, LONDON, E. 
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.@G. BUSZARD 
CHRISTMAS CAKES. 


DUNDEE CAKES, with Almonds on top, 2/-, 3/-, 5/-, 8/-, 10/6 upwards. 
RICH PLUM CAKES, not Iced, magnificent quality, 3/-, 5/-, 8/-» 10/6 upwards. 
Iced and Ornamented with Holly, 7/6, 10/6, 15/6, 21/- and upwards. 
Almond Iced, 15/6, 25/-, 37/6, 52/6 and upwards. 


CHRISTMAS PUDDINGS, 


Of Magnificent Quality, Ready Boiled, 3/6, 5/6, 7/6, 10/6, 15/6, 21/- and upwards. 


Finest Quality MINCEMEAT, in jars, 1/6, 3/6, 5/6, 8/-, 14/6 and upwards, 


HANDSOME FANCY BOXES 


and BASKETS; Filled with DESSERT SWEETS and CHOCOLATES, 
5/6, 7/6, 8/6, 10/6, 12/6, 16/6 and upwards, 
Plain and Hand-Painted SATIN BOXES, Latest Parisian Designs, 
Filled, from 21/- to £10 10s. 


GAME PIES, ENTREES, Etc. 


Grouse, Partridge, Pheasant, Hare and other Pies; 
Galantines of Veal, Chicken and Turkey; 
BONED AND TRUFFLED TURKEYS; FOWLS, CAPONS, BOARS’ HEADS: 
SPICED ROUND OF BEEF; 
Ox Tongues, Ready Cooked Hams, and Pressed Beef. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


COSAQUES 


IN NEWEST DESIGNS. 


XMAS HAMPERS OF WINES, Evc. 


BALL SUPPERS, EVENING PARTIES, Etc., Catered for in High-Class Style. 










































Special Christmas Price List per return, Post Free. 


197 & 199, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Telegraphic Address: “BUSZARD, LONDON.” Telephone No. 5212 GERRARD. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


Infant Orphan Asylum, 


WANSTEAD. 











Paton—HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 





WILLIAMS, DEACON’S BANK. 





Nearly SIX HUNDRED CHILDREN—the orphans of those respectably 
descended—are now in this Institution, whose ages range from fifteen to two years. 
All are fatherless, many have lost both parents. 

Four thousand five hundred children, from all parts of the British Dominions, 
have been received since its establishment. 





The Institution depends upon Voluntary Contributions for Nearly the 
Whole of its Income. 





A. HARDING GREEN, Secretary. 
Office— 63, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 


SONS OF THE CLERGY 


CORPORATION 
(Founded A.D, 1655.) (Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D, 1678,) 
For the Relief of Necessitous Clergymen, their Widows, Aged Single Daughters, 
and Children of every Diocese of England and Wales. 


(Preeident—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. (Dice-(Dresident—EARL ECERTON OF TATTON. 


Rev. Sir E, GRAHAM MOON, Bart., M.A. 
Treasurers {Six REGINALD HANSON, Bart., LL.D., ALDERMAN. 
W. E. M. TOMLINSON, Eso., M.P. 


By far the oldest, largest and most comprehensive of the Clergy Charities. 
Donors of Thirty Guineas and upwards are elected Governors of the Corporation. 
More Annual Subscriptions and Donations are urgently needed. 


LEGACIES also form a most important feature in the annual receipts of this ancient Society. 


SIR PACET BOWMAN, 8&t., Regr., Corporation House, Bloomsbury Place, LONDON, W.C. 


CITY OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


Established 1807. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUCHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
PATRON-HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and are relieved on one 
letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasing demands on the 
Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully received at the 
Institution, by 














JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 
25, FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. 
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Rational Waits’ Association 


(DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES). 





















































The doors of these Homes arenever shut night or day. They are OPEN to 
the HOMELESS, FREELY, at all hours, all the year round. There is no waiting 
list. There is no intervention of patrons needful to secure admission. There is 
no system of voting or of election. There is no bar on grounds of age, sex, 
creed, birthplace, nationality, or physical health, or disabilities. 2,879 Waifs were 
freely admitted in igoo, Over 5,400 are now under the care of the Association, 
constituting the largest family in the whole world. Eight souls are added to this 
great family every 24 hours. 


Over 1,000 of the inmates are sick, ailing, afflicted, or incurable. These 
include the Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, the Deformed, and the Maimed, and 
Infants under three years of age. 


Only one point is insisted upon—the actual destitution of the applicant. If 
destitute, admission is immediate, unqualified, unhampered. 


44,397 WAIFS have already been RESCUED by the Homes. Of these 
12,604 trained Boys and Girls have been successfully placed out in Canada and 
the Colonies. 1,013 Young Emigrants were placed out in the present year. More 
than 24,000 were sent to sea or PLACED in SITUATIONS in Great Britain, etc. 


Some conception of the extent of this Christian and National Work may be 
formed from the fact that during the last Two Years no fewer than 5,890 Fresh 
Cases have been freely admitted. If all the admissions in the same time by all 
other existing societies were put together, they would not amount to more than 
one-half that number. 


This National Association is the unofficial Waifs’ Society of all the Churches ; 
and it makes indefeasible claims for countenance and support upon every Christian, 
there being a Church of England section and a Nonconformist section. In particular, 
it is entitled to the aid of every Clergyman of every parish in England, for there 
are few parishes throughout the country from which it has not admitted a child 
or children to its unconditional benefits. Of the 2,879 Waifs freshly admitted last 
year, 1,532 were received freely on the application of the Clergy and their parish 
workers. The work is unquestionably “beneficent and national” alike (as it has 
been described by His Majesty King Edward the Seventh). It is doing, as for 
35 years it has done throughout all England, the task of the Church and of the 
State. It is clearing the streets and the lanes of waifs and wastrels. No other 
society can claim to have accomplished this result, for no other society has dealt 
with so large a number of children in any one year or series of years. This National 
Association has helped to close the prisons, the workhouses, and the reformatories ; 
it has relieved local rates and national taxes ; it has freely given ungrudging aid 
whenever the cry of a destitute child has reached it. 

No really destitute child has ever been refused admission. 

Funds are urgently needed, £200 being required every day for FOOD alone. 

Even the SMALLEST GIFTS will be GRATEFULLY RECEIVED. 

; BRASSEY, President. 

WILLIAM FOWLER, 7veasurer. 

HOWARD WILLIAMS, Chairman of Council. 

T. J. BARNARDO, Founder and Director. 
GEORGE CODE, Aon. Sec. 





Bankers: London and South-Western Bank; and Prescott, Dimsdale & Co. 





Head Offices of the National Seminanaal Waifs’ Association, 
18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


THE BOYS’ HOME 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


For the Training and Maintenance of Destitute Boys 
Not Convicted of Crime. 


REGENT’S PARK ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 











President—THE RT. HON. AND RT. REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON 





THE Boys’ Home was founded in 1858 for the maintenance and training of 
Destitute Boys unconvicted of Crime. It was the first of such institutions in 
London certified under the “Industrial Schools Act.” 


Destitution is the primary condition of a boy’s admission. Strictly excluding 
those convicted of crime, as cases more suitable for a Reformatory, the Institution 
aims at the prevention of crime, by providing a Happy Home and careful 
Training for unprotected orphans, and those liable to be led astray. 


The boys live under the care of a Superintendent, Matron, and assistants ; 
they are lodged, fed, and clothed; they receive a good elementary education and 
religious instruction on the principles of the Church of England. 


Good Manners, Politeness, Courtesy and ‘Truthfulness have always been 
cultivated at The Boys’ Home. ‘The letters of ‘old boys” dispersed over the 
world in Army, Navy, Railways, Police and various trades are excellent tributes 
to the value of their former School, so often named in these letters as “the 
dear old Home.” 


More than a hundred “old boys” are serving in the Army. Several were in 
the Egyptian campaign; many are serving in the regiments in South Africa. 


The “half time” school system is adopted, so as to admit of the scholars 
being from the first initiated in industrial work. They are taught to make, mend, 
and wash their own clothes, to cook their own meals, and to do the work of the 
Home. In addition the following trades are carried on—Carpentry, Woodchopping, 
Tailoring, Shoemaking, Breadmaking, and Printing. ‘There is also a Band of brass 
and reed instruments. 


? 


When fit, the boys receive a good start in life; some are encouraged to 
emigrate, some pass into the military bands, others follow trades or domestic 
service. With those placed out, a constant intercourse is kept up, and “The 
Budget,” an annual newspaper, is sent to each Old Boy, in whatever part of the 
world he may be. 

The Institution is under Government Inspection, and is reported upon yearly. 

Visitors are gladly received on any day and at any hour. 


Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly solicited for this good work. 





Superintendent—Mr. MATTHEW HENRY EMBLEY. 
Chaplain—Rrv. HERBERT EDWARD WILSON, M.A. 
Bankers—MEsszs. COUTTS & CO., 59, Strand. 
Treasurer—GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, EsqQ., 7, Albert Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL 


For Fistula and other Diseases of the Rectum, 
CITY ROAD, E.c. 


Founded 1835. 
President—The Right Hon. THE LORD MAYOR. Treasurer—R. B. MARTIN, Esq., M.P. 


The only ENTIRELY FREE SPECIAL HOSPITAL devoted to the 
Treatment of these Painful and Distressing Diseases. 


£1000 NEEDED IN NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Help Very Urgently Needed to pay off Banker’s Loan of £2000. 
Bankers—MARTIN'S BANK, Ltd., Lombard Street. EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


T= LONDON CITY MISSION. 


Employs 460 Missionaries. 
2 ws FUNDS MUCH NEEDED. 
It is one of the oldest of the Home Missionary Societies, having been founded 
by David Nasmith in 1835. 


HE CITY MISSIONARY is a friend in the Homes of the 

People, where he expounds the Holy Scriptures; whilst 

125 Special Missionaries are appointed to Cabmen, Coalies, 

Omnibusmen, Canal Boatmen, Navvies, Gasworkers, Railway- 

men, Dockers, etc., including 25 to the Landlords, Barmen, 

and Customers in some 8,000 Public-houses, and 18 who visit 
solely among the Welsh, Jews, and Foreigners in London. 


Treasurer—F. A. Bevan, Esq. 
Secretaries—Rev. T. S. Hurcuinson, M.A., Rev. Ropert Dawson, B.A. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barciay & Co., Ltd. 
Offices—:, BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN AND MARINERS’ ROYAL 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY 
has relieved over HALF A MILLION persons since the Society 
was founded, in 1839. 



































By this National Organisation and its Local Representatives 
everywhere :— 
1. The Shipwrecked are instantly cared for on the spot and sent home. 
2. The Widow and Orphan are immediately sought out and succoured. 
3. The Distressed Seafarer is at once charitably assisted. 
- 4. The Mariner and Fisherman are directly encouraged in self-help 
“‘THERE 18 SORROW ON THE SEA.” by availing themselves of the advantages of membership. 


ve FUNDS are EARNESTLY APPEALED FOR by the COMMITTEE of MANAGEMENT. 


Bankers: WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO., Ltd., Cockspur St., Charing Cross, London, S.W. 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


ST. GILES’ CHRISTIAN MISSION. ““sso°* 


PROVIDES CHRISTMAS DINNERS, FOOD, FIRING, AND CLOTHING, 
FOR THE DESERVING POOR. 
But it does very much more than this. It maintains constant and many-sided Mission Work. 
See “Contrasts,” a new leaflet just issued by the Mission. 
YVWouR HELP EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Bankers—Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., 54, Lombard Street, E.C. 
Superintendent—W. WHEATLEY, 4, Ampton Street, Regent Square, W.C. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. — 


A NATIONAL WORK. 


Church of England 


Incorporated Society for Providing Homes for 


Waifs and Strays. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


OVER 2,900 ORPHANS and DESTITUTE CHILDREN in the HOMES. 
CONTRIBUTIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


Rev. E. DE RUDOLF, Secretary, 
SAVOY STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Cheques should be crossed “ Lloyd’s Bank, Limited, 16, St. James’s Street, 
S.W.,” and made payable to E. de M. Rupotr. 
































CHRISTMAS and THE LONDON FLOWER GIRLS. 





Who will send a Christmas Offering toward the Fund 
for providing at their own Homes the Materials for 


1000 Christmas Dinners 


For the Industrious and Needy 


FLOWER WOMEN. 


whose lot in life is fraught with so much discouragement, suffering, and want? 











F. A. BEVAN, Esq., JOHN A. GROOM, 
Treasurer, Supt. of the Watercress and Flower Girls’ Christian Mission, 
54, LOMBARD STREET, E.C. 8, SEKFORDE STREET, CLERKENWELL, E.C. 
ov ~ tS 


ROYAL ALFRED 
AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION 


Appeals for your kind help to maintain its 500 Inmates and Out-Pensioners, and to relieve the 
HUNDREDS OF POOR AND AGED APPLICANTS. 


Patron: H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CORNWALL AND YORK, K.G., K.T., Etc. 
Bankers: WILLIAMS, DEACON’S BANK, LTD., Birchin Lane, E.C. 
Secretary: J. BAILEY WALKER. Office: 58, Fenchurch Street, E.C. 


The ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL 
HAVERSTOCK HILL and HORNSEY RISE. [Founded 1768. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING AND HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Treasurer—HORACE B, MARSHALL, Esg., J.P., D.L., SHERIFF OF LONDON. 
Maintains and Educates Five Hundred Fatherless Children, varying in age from Infancy to 
Fourteen Years. An Undenominational Institution supported by Voluntary Contributions, 
Help for the “ Fatherless and the Widow in their affliction” is urgently needed. 
Contributions will be thankfully received and all information given by the Secretary, 
Office, 73, Cheapside, London, E.C, ALEXANDER GRANT. 
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CHRISTMAS APPEALS. 


























Friendless, destitute, and 
fallen girls welcomed. 

No truly penitent 

case refused 


arr gn 
Ithy 


girls and young : 
women have been 
fed, clothed, and trained 
in the Homes of this Society. 


SEVEN HOMES NOW MAINTAINED. 
FUNDS VERY GREATLY NEEDED. 














THE MATER MISERICORDIAE HOSPITAL, DUBLIN. 


‘Tl. SISTERS OF MERCY, in charge of this well-known Institution, which does such good work omenae 

the Sick Poor, have long felt the necessity of establishing a Convalescent Home in connection with the 
Hospital. In order to make room for those urgent cases (for whom the i diate admission is a matter of life or 
death), it is frequently found necessary to discharge from the Hospital patients whose severe symptoms, it is true, 
have been relieved, but who would still require a more or less prolonged period of rest and good nourishment in 
the Hospital to fit them for their daily avocations. 


AND WHERE DO THESE POOR PEOPLE GO? 
In most cases back to wretched one-roomed tenements in back streets and slums, where their illness is not 
unlikely to pass to a chronic and incurable state of ill-health. 
In order to avert this evil, and enable the sick, whose urgent symptoms have disappeared, to recover their 
strength in the pure air of the country, the Sisters of Mercy have purchased the premises and adjoining grounds 
known as Beaumont House, Drumcondra. The expenses incurred have exhausted all the available funds at their | 
disposal (including the Moran Bequest), and they now 


APPEAL TO A CHARITABLE PUBLIC 


for assistance to enable them to make the necessary building alterations, and to furnish it as a home for the 
recovery of the Sick Poor. , 
Contributions for this deserving purpose are most earnestly requested, and will be gratefully received by 


THE SISTERS OF MERCY. i 











THE FIELD-LANE RACCED SCHOOLS 
AND REFUGES. 


Celebrate their DIAMOND JUBILEE in November, | 





The Committee are raising a DIAMOND JUBILEE 
FUND of £1,000 to free the Institution from 
debt; and they EARNESTLY APPEAL for CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. 














FOUNDED 1841. 


First President, the late EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 
Present President, the EARL OF ABERDEEN. 


Secretary, PEREGRINE PLATT, 


THE INSTITUTION, YINE STREET, CLERKENWELL 
ROAD, LONDON, E.C., ; 


who will gratefully acknowledge contributions, 
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PRESENTS 


FOR 


BOYS. 
STEAM ENGINES, STEAM TRAINS OF ALL SORTS. 


Also in clockwork. Complete railway system can be gradually acquired. Separate rails, 
switchpoints, locomotives, rolling stock, signals, stations, bridges, etc. 
Model Yachts, Boat Fittings, Magic Lanterns, Hot-air and Gas Engines, 
: Engine Fittings. 





Repairs to Steam and Clockwork Toys undertaken, and Castings made up in 4 
OUR OWN WORKSHOP. 
Estimates free. Send 2d. for Illustrated Catalogue, post free. 


WILES’ BAZAAR, 36 & 38, Market Street, MANCHESTER. 
National Telephone ogo62, 


INSURANCE DIRECTORY 


OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 








FIRE AND LIFE OFFICES. 





BIRMINGHAM. 
Alliance Assurance Company ba Cae +» . «+ 61, New Street. David Adams, 
County Fire Office — as a ae as .. 61, Colmore Row. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. ; .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Colmore Row. 
London and Lancashire Fire Insurance ‘Company +» 19, Newhall Street. John S. Baker. (FIRE ONLY.) 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. Unity Buildings, 14, Temple Street. T. Martin Sloan. 
Provident Life Office .. és oe as rt -» 59 & 61, Colmore Row. 

BRISTOL. 

Alliance Assurance Company oe oe os .. Corn Street. Albert D. Brookes. 
County Fire Office ne we We “ye Se .. Clare Street. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Baldwin Street. 


London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. Corn Street. William B. Heaton. (FIRE ONLY.) 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. 13, Clare Street. G, H. Foster. 
Provident Life Company .. .. «+» «. «+ Provident Buildings, Clare Street, 


DUBLIN. 
Alliance Assurance Company bac cme ee .. 23, Nassau Street. Vernon Kyrke. 
County Fire Office Ap iv ns oe oe .» 113, Grafton Street. 

LEEDS. 
County Fire Office és oe ee ve oe ». 9, East Parade. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. se se .. Eagle Insurance Buildings, Park Row. 
Lancashire Insurance Company .. ne .. 36, Park Row. William Holbrook. 
London and Lancashire Life Assurance Company .. 25, Bond Street. G, C. Forster. 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Company .. Commercial Bdgs., Park Row. J. P. Eddison, G, L. Caird. 
Provident Life Office .. $ oe én av .. 9, East Parade. 

MANCHESTER. 

Alliance Assurance Company es se Pe .. King Street. E, Ll. Lloyd. 
County Fire Office ss ‘ie ve of oe .. 68, Fountain Street. 
Eagle Insurance Company .. vr “9 aa .. 64, Cross Street. 
Lancashire Insurance Company .. = .. Head Office, Exchange St. Digby Johnson, Charles Povah 


London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. 100, King St. Thomas A, Bentley. (FIRE ONLY.) 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Alliance Assurance Company be: ees ae .. 31, Grainger Street West. J. S. Waterstone, 
County Fire Office ‘i oe ee as .. 9, Grainger Street West. 
Lancashire Insurance Company we .. 40, Mosley Street. E. P. Lloyd: 


London and Lancashire Fire Insurance Company .. 113, Pilgrim St. Owen D. Jones. (FIRE ONLY.) 
Provident Life Office .. a Se Pe : .. 9, Grainger Street West, 
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By Royal Appointment to b.M. Che King. 
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BURROUGHES & WATTS’ 


“M.L.” Tables. 


Protected by 3 Patents. Perfect Models. 
For Use on the Dining Tahle. 






PRICES AND SIZES. 


2ft. 6in., £2 15s. 4ft., £6 os. 
gftt., £3 10s. sft., £8 8s. 
6ft., £10 10s. 


BUY A BILLIARD TABLE AND KEEP YOUR CHILDREN AT HOME : 


Mahogany Tables, Slate Bed, Patent adjusting Legs, Cold-resisting Cushions, 
Genuine Billiard Cloth, 2 Cues, 3 Balls, Marking Board, and Spirit- Level. 





NEW DEPARTURE. 


SMALL BILLIARD TABLES FOR SMALL ROOMS. 


At Popular Prices. 
SIZES AS UNDER. 
6ft., 21 Guineas. 8ft., 31 Guineas. 
7ft., 27 Guineas. oft., 39 Guineas. 
1oft., 44 Guineas. 


COLD-RESISTING CUSHIONS. 









ANGLES PERFECT. 

















- 





| BURROUGHES & WATTS, LTD., 19, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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KEATINGS | 
pwucH | 
LOZENGES. 


“IF YOU CANNOT SLEEP” 


because you have a Cough 
or tickling in your throat, 


USE THE UNRIVALLED REMEDY. 














Sold by all Chemists, Tins, 1/1} & 2/9 each. 
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SEE UNDER MR. GEO. R. SIMS’ PORTRAIT. 


































Ir. Geo. R. Sims’ 


“TATCHO 


Che hair Renewer. 





“i COULD NOT HAVE 
BELIEVED.” 


avers Major-General Keate, ‘that any 

preparation could do so much good in 

a so short a time. ‘Tatcho’ is excel- 

lent, and better than anything I have 

ever tried in the course of a long life. 
‘* High Croft, Winchester.” 











“IT’S A MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.” 


‘The Beeches, Boreham Wood, 
Elstree, Herts. 
Oct. 17, 1901. 
‘*T have given your preparation a 
very strong recommendation, and never 
fail to do so when I can, as it’s a mar- 
vellous discovery.” 


J. WINTON SMITH. | 














“| UNHESITATINGLY SAY Pil 


35, Aberdeen Road, Cotham, Bristol. 
Oct. 25, 1921. 
‘*T may mention that, with a natural 
anxiety to “‘ keep my hair on,” I have 
tried several so-called and much-puffed 
Hair Renewers, but I unhesitatingly 
say that ‘‘ Tatcho” is the only one which 
has given genuine satisfaction. It is | 
really excellent. E.C. PARSONS. 




















“TATCHO IS ! 
INVALUABLE.” 


writes Princess Eugenie 
Cristoforos Palelogue. ‘‘I 
would not be without it on 
any account.” 











“| USE ONLY 


TATCHO,” 
says Mrs. Brown-Potter, 


whose Lag hair is = aL oFFEr: 
t inine world. 
envy o e feminine worlc spec! 


“LOOK AT MY HAIR i= 


” 

NOW, | 
said Mr. Geo. R. Sims to the Editor A 46 
of the Daily Mai?. ‘‘Isn't that con- AL 
vincing evidence of the value of my CARP B 
preparation? In ‘Tatcho’ I have dis- /AGE 
covered a remedy capable of working 
wonders.” 

































Conditionally 
upon this COUPON being 
forwarded to the Co., together with 
P.O. for 1/10, the Comyany contracts to forward 
per return, carriage paid, One 4/6 Bottle 
of MR. GEO. R, SIMS’ HAIR 























“When I discovered ‘ Tatcuo,’” continued Mr Geo. R. Sims, “letters in thousands poured in to me from men and 
women in every quarter of the world. The work of answering was enormous, and it became quite evident that at the rate at 
which the demand was increasing I should very soon need a large staff of clerks to attend solely to the hair renewer depart- 
ment of correspondence. In consequence, I said to myself, Why should this thing goo7? If the public wants my hair 
renewer, the public shall have it ; but the demand must be met in the ordinary businesslike way. So I resolved to place the 
genuine article, under the name of ‘Tatcho,’ which is the Romany word for * genuine,’ within reach of all, and with the 
assistance of a number of gentlemen, possessing the necessary commercial facilities, that has been accomplished.” 

“TATCHO” is a brilliant spirituous tonic, the colour of whisky, free from all grease. 

“TATCHO” is not a dye, and contains no colouring matter or any. harmful ingredient. 


“TATCHO” OFFICES, 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 
“‘ TATCHO ” is sold by Hairdressers, Chemists, and Stores throughout the World in Bottlesat1s., 2s. Od., and &s. 
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PHOTO FRAME, 
with velvet back, 
1/11. 





SOLID SILVER 
HAIR BRUSH, 
elegant design, 








OETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, W. 


, , (Continuation north of Tottenham Court Road) ; 
s01 SILVER 60 & 61, Grafton Street, DUBLIN; 75, Union Street, RYDE. 
AN IMMENSE SAVING can be effected 
IN THE COST OF FURNISHING 
by Consulting Oetzmann & Co.’s 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO HOUSE FURNISHING, 3, » 


Gratis and Post Free. 





ELEGANT REAL “DOG TOBY” 
WARE STERLING SILVER-MOUNTED 
TEAPOT, SUGAR BASIN, and CREAM EWER, 
in Four Sizes. 





SOLID SILVER 
“JAMES I.” 
CREAM EWER. 
of in. high, 11/6 
18/9 


3} ~=— 22/6 


DOULTON 





CUT GLASS 











ALCOHOLIC 


DRINK and 
DRUG Habits 

& completely 

conquered, 
controlled and eradicated, without restraint, at 
patient’s own home by ‘* TACQUARU ” Specific 
Treatment (Turvey’s method). Testimonials received 
from officials of LONDON DIOCESAN BRANCH 
OF THE CHURCH or ENGLAND TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. Write in confidence, or call.—The 
Medical Superintendent, “‘ TACQUARU” CO., 
64, Amberley House, Norfolk St., Strand, London, W.C. 


9 in. long, 8/11 >) Capacity of Teapo 
HAND MIRROR, | ” “4 pint, shit the set of three pieces STERLING FLOWER 
17/6 SOLID » 106» > poem HOLDER, 
HAT BRUSH. wey rr ty at u . os . _ BREAD ° richly chased 
CLOTH BRUSH, BOTTLE. BEER JUGS, HOT WATER JUGS, and COFFEE FFE, ae 
6/11 6 in, high, 48 POTS to match above : x, eons 8/6; 1}pints, 519- long, ; . 
COMB, 5/9 9 10/6; 2 pints, 12/9 each 6/11 4/11 
PRICE we I/F 





No DUST, GREASE, 
nor TIRED FEET, as 
with IMITATIONS. 


The ORIGINAL! 


Used at the NAVAL, 
MILITARY, and OFFICIAL 
BALLS, the ‘ WHITE- 
HALL” ROOMS, and 


70,000 Dances. 


In Tins, with perforated 
lids, » price 1/2, 1/10, and 
3/3, st Free, sufficient 
for 130, 200 or 400 square 
yards respectively. 








3 
Pd | 
cy | 
& 
iq - 
a 
Fl 


nr 


SIMPLY 
SPRINKLING 





H. G. TURNER, Eldon Grove, MANCHESTER. 








302" FREE. 


DESI ENS, write at once for 


BARGAIN 
LADIES! 


Business Hours, 9 t07; 
Saturdays, 9 to 1. ; 
\ “Es and see oF London, E.C. 


latest Fashion 
Booklet No. 9 
and Patterns, sent 
free, post paid, 

from the TODD 











JUST PUBLISHED. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


CANCER: 


its Nature and Successful Treatment. 
One Shilling, post free, from the Author, 
H. KELWAY-BAMPER, 


Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria St., London, S.W. 





A BEDROOM BLESSING. 


INSTANT ELECTRIC LIGHT when and where you want 
it. No wires, no acids, no liquids. NO DANGER! Invaluable 
round the house! Useful for Miners, Plumbers (seeking gag 
leaks), Oilmen, and others (in cellars where matches are 

ous), Watchmen, Policemen, and Soldiers. Can be lighted 4 
in a keg of gunpowder without any danger. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and List of Agents to 


BRITISH MUTOSCOPE AND BIOGRAPH CO., TD., 18 
and 19, GREAT WINDMILL STREET, LONDON, W. 


PRESS THE BUTTON. 


No. 1 Size, 124, gives over 5,000 flashes. Refill Cartridges costi/6. 


POST PAID on receipt of Price, 







IT LIGHTS! 


THE ” 
‘EVER READY 
ELECTRIC: }! 
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THE CORONATION !!/ PHOSFERINE 


Send a Booklet TO-DAY containing 
The Greatest of all Tonics. 





Full Particulars of the 


WONDERFUL 
SAUCEPAN 


CROWNED THE ENGLISH 


KING OF ALL SAUGCEPANS 


the Wide World over. 


THE GREAT EMANCIPATOR AND 
WONDER-WORKING MONARCH 


HAS RECEIVED THE 


HIGHEST COMMENDATIONS 
From Eminent Cookery Experts, pending Ncteters ans, the Medical 
and Scientific Press and G CUSTOMERS. 











“GREAT BENEFIT. 
FOR THE COOD OF OTHERS 
SHALL MAKE IT KNOWN 
AT EVERY OPPORTUNITY.” 


Mr. GEO. W. WILDING, Wyndham 
House, Banbury Road, Brackley, North- 
amptonshire, writes: — ‘‘You will be 
pleased to know that I have found great 
benefit from taking your Phosferine, and 
for the. good of others shall make it 
known at every opportunity. 

** Will you kindly send to Mrs. W. J. 
Carpenter a small bottle? Stamps en- 


“a 


\ 


~worworweoerwororworrwrrwrewueuwow—wvo—wvv—wvvvuuvwvwvwvevevevevevevevevevevwes 
LO a A IO ON ON IO ON ON OT PO tO ION NOI ae 


: 


COOKS QUICKER anp FAR BETTER 
than any other saucepan, NEVER BURNS, 
*‘Looks after Itself.’’ 


elit 





) Par Excellence for Milk, Milk Puddings, Custards, Sauces, Jellies, closed. October 7th, 1901.” 
§ =. aman Cooks Porridge rapidly and creamy and so easily : 
igeste = = P . : sas 
) —_— pe see aan '— Hospital, Phosferine is an unfailing remedy 
' Miss L- HERITAGE, author of “\Casselt’s Universal Cookery,” for Neuralgia, Nervous Dyspepsia, 
writes : ‘‘ Three years’ use only confirms the assertion made after t} ; i i 
5 first trial, that nS praies is too great. It is wonderful what a number Anemia, Brain-fag, Depression, 


Of dishes can be got out oft." Impoverished Blood, Rheumatism, 


Sleeplessness, Indigestion, Influenza, 
Nervous Headaches, Debility, and all 
disorders consequent upon a reduced 
state of the nervous system. 


No other Medicine has received 
such absolute proof of its extraordin- 
ary properties in restoring Shattered 
Constitutions, and in giving back to 
the prematurely aged New Life and 
Energy. 


SN lB 





-wwewrwwwewewewe 


) Cooks Meat ond | Poultry in Own Moisture. 
) “CONVERTS THE 0 INTO YOUNG.” 
~—t.¢., makes tough meat and poultry very tender, delicious, and 
) easily digested. 
CASE IN POINT. 

Mr. HONEYWELL, Highfield Estate, Surrey, writes: “I pur- 
osely bought some of the oldest fowls I could find in the market, and 
itis really amusing | how you can convert ‘antiquated roosters’ into 


fine large chickens.” 
NO SUNDAY SLAVERY. 

The WONDERFUL SAUCEPAN cooks a beautiful dinner in the 
absence of the cook or the one who does the cookin; You can go 
out shopping, visiting, or to church or chapel, etc., and wien required 
your dinner will be ready. 

SAVES 50 PER CENT. OF GAS. 

A CATERER’S — IMONY.—Mr. S. ALLCHURCH, Member 
of Executive, T.C.A., Temperance Café, Coventry, writes: ** These 
Saucepans are marvellous. 1 am satisfied there is a saving of at least 
50 per cent, in gas, etc. They are all you represent them to be.” 


THIS WONDERFUL COOKER is made in round and oval shapes 


to hold from 1} pints up to Of eas For full particulars, prices, and 
remarkable testimonials, SEND FOR BOOKLET AT ONCE, 


P, M. WELBANK, Newington, BANBURY, 


Or 5, FIRST AVENUE HOTEL BUILDINGS, LONDON. 


Phosferine has been supplied by 


Royal Commands 


to members of the British Royal Family, 
the Empress of Russia, the King of 
Greece, the Queen of Roumania, the 
Dowager Empress of Russia, the Crown 
Princess of Roumania, and many other 
Royal personages. 

Proprietors, ASHTON & PARSONS, Ltd., 

17, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 











Bottles, 1/1}, 2/9, and 4/6. Post free, 1/3, 
3/-, and 4/9. Sold by all Chemists, Stores, 
etc. The 2/9 size contains nearly four 
times the 1/1} size. 


PPO POPOL LL 








~swwwewerevewrwewereweweverevvwvew™ 
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De LARUE & Co's Fountan Pens 


Designed to Suit all Tastes and Requirements, 
AND MADE THROUGHOUT IN THEIR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


THE “PELICAN” catentep 


A Fountain Pen with Shut-ofrt Valve. 











ORDINARY SIZE, WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, EXTRA LARGE, 


1 0/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. 1 6/6 


WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY, 


and may be carried in any position without fear of leakage. 





THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 


Or FLUOID PENCIL, (Patented) 





ORDINARY SIZE, DESK SIZE, 
The Stylo may be considered the 
5/ “  HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 6/ 6 
as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 


a 








DE LA RU ESS 


“ISOBATH” —pelepaisiaiemmmnsine 


(PATENTED) 
n> HAS A LARGE RESERVOIR OF INK, 
> — Secure from Dust and Evaporation. 





N N 

\ Sy Wary | THE FLOAT 1S SO WEIGHTED AND POISED AS ALWAYS TO KEEP THE 

\ INK IN THE DIPPING-WELL AT THE SAME LEVEL. 

Section, anne Construction. Prices one. wae from 2/6 to 45/- 
ALSO THE 





“SWIET” WRITING INKS 


Specially recommended for the above Pens and Inkstands. 








sSsoOoLD BY ALG STATIONERS. 
Wholesale only by the Sole Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C, 
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ANOTHER 


SEAMAN 


AND 


















Mr. JAMES WINYARD, 50, London St., Brighton (late 


Cocoa. 


service in the Royal Navy, eight years of this being foreign 
service. 


side party, which duty compels a man to be continually 
exposed to all weathers. 


broken u 
result, 
so, and now I am a different man altogether. 


@ your Cocoa to be the finest in the world.” 


‘*Tried Vi-Cocoa and is now a different 
man altogether.”’ 


able seaman H.M.S. S. Canopus), writes: 
“IT now forward youa ‘testimonial respecting your famous 
I have just completed twelve years of continuous 


‘*In several ships I have been performing the duty of 


“Now, after completing my day’s work I felt entirely 
I used to take medicine without feeling any 
t last I was told to try your famous Cocoa. I did 


“You are at liberty to use this testimonial, as I consider 





| *Undoubted Puri 
| “In the Front Rank of Really 





and Senet. —Sreieal Magazine. 
aluable Foods,”—Lancete 





Favoured by the Homes and Hospitals of 
Great Britain. 
Dainty Sample Tin Free to any Address. 
Address: Dr. TIBBLES’ YI-COCOA, Ltd., 
60, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 








DAINTY SAMPLE FREE. 














HIGHEST QUALITY 


TURKISH 
TOWELS 


And Similar Goods. 
SOFT AND ABSORBENT. 


“90900 


The ‘ Osman’ Turkish Towel. 

The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Sheet. 
The ‘ Osman’ Turkish Bath Mat. 
The ‘Osman’ Turkish Bath Gown. 


The ‘Osman’ Turkish Goods enumerated here are an 

absolute necessity in every household, They are a luxury, 

but not expensive, and can be obtained at prices within 

reach ofevery one. Be sure to buy the ‘Osman’ Brand and 

avoid imitations. The ‘Osmans’ are sold by all the Prin- 
cipal Drapers in the World. Mave By 


BARLOW & JONES, LTD., 


MANCHESTER, 
And sold by all High-Class Drapers and Upholsterers. 




















Use the ** BLACK’? 


AUTOCOPYIST 


fe " mite CIRCULARS, PLANS, SKETCHES, MUSIC, ILLUS 
D PRICE LISTS, SPECIFICATIONS, etc., in PERMANENT 
deat a SOLID LINES, equalto LITHOGRAPHY. From 355. 


a PHOTO” AUTOCOPYIST, 


a simplified re of Col ctype. Pealching an unlimited number 3 
SPLENDID PER SNEN TS in any colour, equal to Silver, 
Platinotype, or Bromide Prints creat saving of time and expense. 


rae “* Z/MER” SELF- ‘PRESSING COPYING BOOK 


for retaining a copy of every important patrete ‘saa written at home 
or while travelling. Letter size, 4s. 6d. complet 
Write for Specimens, etc., or call aud see chess useful inventions. 


AUTOCOPYIST CO., 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 64, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 














aise Poplin Scarfs 


Irish Poplin 
Silk 
Handkerchiefs 


AT FACTORY PRICES. 
Won't Cor! Won’r Crease! 
Wear Weit! Loox Wet! 


Illustrated Price List and Patterns, which 
need not be returned, are sent to any address 
on request, thus enabling purchasers to 
choose quietly at home. 


You wil! save 25 per cent. A creer 
ing direct from Manufacture: 


PER &Co.,45,Royal Avenue, BELFAST 
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THE APOLLO 


PIANO PLAYER. 


Have you a Piano? Almost everyone has. But can you 

play it? Ah! only a little. By buying an APOLLO to 

attach to your Piano, you can have the most perfect 

music of all kinds played on your own instrument in a 
faultless manner. 


YOU SUPPLY THE EXPRESSION AND SOUL. WE SUPPLY THE TECHNIQUE. 














A child can play all music—either Operas, Oratorios, 
chamber music, or accompaniments, in ANY KEY at will; 


and no knowledge of music is necessary. 


| Viadimir de 
) Pa . mann says: 
‘I was surprised 
"| at the advance you 
have made in your 
‘ApolloPianoPlayer,’ 
| Its artistic purpose is 
{|| achieved by rapidity 
}) and correctness of ex- 
ecution, the delicately 
S| adjusted tempo stop, 


Some points why 
the 


APOLLO 


is the best Piano 
Player ever offered 
to the public :— 


The Music - rolls 


are 
SELF _RE-WINDING. 


All Music can be S| and the transposing 
#j attachment. I wish 
PLAYED IN ANY KEY Mi you well - deserved 
by means of a success. 
transposing screw. - 
It is 
easily = maees aj L.Emil Bach says: 
‘**T have just made 
res a uickl a careful examination 
te is d of your ‘Apollo Piano 


Player,’ and confess 
I am surprised at its 
possibilities. 

‘*T am astonished 
at its faultless execu- 


action ~* the foot. 
There is no strain 
on the muscles, as 
in other attach- 


ments. tion of the most 

The Pedals are difficult passages in 

adjustable to suit — = = 

artistic expression by 

© performer. use of the ac stop. 

Anyone can play This instrument 

it. Opens up the whole 

field of rian litera- 

It is constructed ture to anyone who 

to suit wishes to draw from 
extreme climates. 


that unfailing source 
In fact, it of pleasure. _ I con- 


r — = sider it a most won- 
, the most perfect Price £52 10s. Nett. derful success.” 


THE CLARK APOLLO CO., Ltd., 


«“C’? DEPARTMENT, 
119, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 








- 
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YEARS’ SUCCESS 
AS THE 


UNIVERSAL REMEDY 


Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Influenza, Whooping- 
Cough, Hoarseness, «c., 


£ HAS MADE 

2 e 

: WY | (je: 
AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO EVERYBODY. 




















fung Tonic 





Important Notice: 


SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many imitations of 
this successful, and therefore popular, remedy that it is 
of the utmost importance you should use the word 
‘‘OWBRIDGE”’ when buying Lung Tonic, and 
TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. 













Prepared by 
W. T. OWBRIDGE, M.P.S., Chemist, Hull. 
Sold everywhere 
in bottles, at is. 14d., 2s. 9d., 
4s. 6d., and 11s. 


COPYRIGHT. 
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““SAFETY” 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN 


is the most perfect Pocket Pen yet 
produced; because, when closed 
it is absolutely air and ink tight, 
and will not leak, no matter in 
what position it is carried. it has 
a double-feed which never fails. 
It writes immediately it touches 
the paper. 


Prices: Plain, 12/6, 16/6, 21/6 each; Gold 
Mounted, 14/5, 16/6, 21/- and 26/- each. 


Illustrated Catalogue of all Stationers, or of the Sole 
Wholesale Agent— 


EYRE &SPOTTISWOODE, 


Great New Street, LONDON, E.C. 























Yj h "Yi 
TOMIS MAJEST 
/ TME KING 














The 


Fouytraiy Dey 


Made in 3 SIZES at 


10/6, 16/6 + 25)- 


each, up to 18 Guineas, post free. 


the KING ot FOUNTAIN Pens. 


Reduced facsimile of 


10/6 SWAN 


with nickel clip for 
attaching to pockot 


7 / 6 complete. 





as shown, 12/6. 





Reduced facsimile of No. 1 SWAN, mounted with two 18-carat Rolled Gold Bands, 
Reduced facsimile of No. 3 SWAN, 46/6 plain, 2#/- mounted (as shown). 





COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., 
95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON; 
38, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER; and 
Brentano’s, 37, Avenue de l’Opéra, PARIS, 
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Gold Medal Awarded, Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 





The following letter addressed to F. B. Benger & Co., Ltd., is published by 
special permission of the Russian Court. 
‘*Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept. 
‘¢ Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 





BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-. by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


HITCHING’S ion BABY CARS. | 


Under Patronage of H.M. THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. 













86, NEW BOND ST. Cc f Bond St. 
LONDON} 320-331, OXFORD a! and Oxford St 


LIVERPOOL {ics.tc7, Duke steeer. 


Bankers—LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK. 





HITCHINGS, Ltd., are the Premier Manufacturers of 
High Grade Baby Carriages in the World, /aving Special 
Facilities for the Supply of High Grade Carriages at the Lowest Prices. 


BABY CARRIAGES, from 2 to 25 Guineas. 
BABY CARS, from 15/6 to 10 Guineas. 
Pictorial List Post Free. 
Telegrams: ‘‘HITCHING, LONDON.” Telephone: ‘2543, GERRARD.” 














AGENTS 
WANTED. 





‘- 
3 






Le 
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RN. EJ, 


A TURKISH BATH 
AT HOME. 


A GREAT PHYSICIAN says: ‘‘75% or all diseases 
are caused by the pores becoming clogged, thes shutting up in 
the blood the poisons and impurities which Nature intended 
they should eliminate."—DR. ERASMUS WILSON. 


THE CENTURY BATH CABINET 


opens the pores and sweats all the poisons out of the blood, 

leaving it pure and healthy. 

THE PATENTED FEATURES are the four top flaps, 
which regulate the temperature at the will of the bather. e 
have imitators, but not on this point. PRICES 25/- to 70/- 

FREE to Buyers: 7/6 BOOK of advice and formulas. 

On request: booklets, ‘‘Health, Strength, Hygiene,” 


‘S23 10uNH 
‘P ‘S3LVD | 














oe and ‘ Philosophy of Health and Beauty. 
Write to-day for Catalogue No. 6, mentioning Pall Mall Magazine. 


CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd., 


Dept. 6, 203, Regent Street, London, W. 
L., ———— 


<= emer 
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The 


see ° Ten 
«Moseron” Dining. Room Suite, pics 
CASH: 20 Guineas, or CREDIT = Bry tyne: csc: 


® or 2t Monthly Payments of 1 


Railway Station ae 
in U.K, Entire Suite, 


In Fumigated or Brown Oak 

comprising Sideboard, 
Overmantel, Dining Table, 
Dinner W. aggon, 2 2 hrm and 
4 Small Chairs, 20 Guins. 
Cash with order, or on 
Credit, 2 Guineas down, and 
10 Monthly Payments of 2 
Guineas ; or 2 Guineas down 
and 21 Monthly Payments of 
1 Guinea; or ‘separately on 
terms 2s. in the £ De _ 
and 2s. in the 4 Month: 

























HE “MOSTERTON” represents Delivered free 
a style now in great demand, and to any 

extremely fashionable. It is the 
acme of good taste and refinement, 
and is suitable for both Dining or 
Breakfast Room. It is onl, e in 
one qualty— See Very Bes t h 
piece being absolutely Solid Oak 
throughout. For those furnishin; 
who are desirous of obtaining furni- 
ture of a distinct and unique style, it 
is strongly recommended, and, what 
is more important, the stability of the 
goods have not been sacrificed in order 
that style may be redominent. This 
Furniture a undoubtedly the best 
that can be made, and our guarantee, 
representing 
over a Quarter 
of a Century's 
trading, goes 
with each ar- 
ticle. 







Arm Chairs’ in 
t Tar perry Russian 

Leather gure. all flair stuffed, Cathedral Taahenee, enclosed meh part, 3 
-, Cathedral glasscupboard,and large reflec 

For Cash, 2 or Credit, 30) mirror. For Cash, 158 6, For credit, 169/6. 


to match i 
Arm Chairs. 


For Cash, 18/9; Credit, 20 
















Dining Table 5ft. x 3ft. Gin. 
For Cash, 65/-. For Credit. 70,-. 


Couch to match, in Tapestry, 

in Velvet, 75/- ; Russian 
Leather, 95-. For Credit, in 
Tapestry, 70- ; in V. elvet, 826 ; 3ft. Gin. Oak Dinner Wagon. 
in Russian Leather, 105)-. For Oash, 47/6. For Credit, 50/-. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned in full. 


Whether you are Furnishing or not, it will pay 
le ‘ou to send for our New Illustrated Descriptive 
Gastaamn, and Guide to Artistic Furnishing. 
GLOBE runnisuine co., 


ome Bee Dept. (0), Pembroke Place, LIVERPOOL. 
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“As good as it is nice.” 


The tasty flavour of Hovis is 
an exceedingly pleasant change 
from ordinary bread, and in 
other ways, too, it is far pre- 
ferable. It is a food of recog- 
nised nutritive value, and one 
so easily assimilated that the 
weakest of digestions obtains 
nourishment from it. 


The properties which have 
given it these advantages and 
made it the recognised health 
bread are due to the inclusion 
in the flour of a large propor- 
tion of wheat germ, prepared 
by the Hovis process, and the 
exclusion of the indigestible 
parts of the grain, such as the 


bran or husk. 


It is a perfectly pure wheaten 
product, and “The Lancet,” 
after a searching analysis, said: 
“Its food value is double that 
of bread made from ordinary 


wheaten flour.” 


Most family bakers make it. 


Agents’ addresses will be sent on application. 


L Hovis Lrp., MAccLESFIELD. 

















Hall’s Wine 


THE MARVELLOUS RESTORATIVE. 


AFTER TYPHOID, 
INFLUENZA, 

SCARLET FEVER, 

or any illness, where your patient is exhausted 

and wastéd, a few glasses of HALL’s WINE will 

be sufficient to effect that change which will 

bring back health and strength. 

ONE TRIAL IS ALL WE ASK. 


You will be well satisfied with the result, 


IT CURES— 


Neuralgia, Sleeplessness, 
Anzmia, Nervous Debility, 
and Physical Breakdown. 


A Member of the Royal College of 
Physicians write 
“Gentlemen,—I feel it my oa to let you 
know how satisfactory Hall’s Wine has proved 
in the many cases in which I have used it. 

“ Recently I had extensive experience of its 
value in the convalescent stage of Typhoid 
Fever. I have prescribed it in Influenza, 
Phthisis, Neurasthenia, etc., and always with 
benefit. I shall have pleasure in prescribing 
it when suitable.” 


Sold by Licensed Grocers, Chemists, and 
Wine Merchants. 


8s. and 1g. 9d. per bottle. 








“POLISHING—A PLEASURE! 


WILL NOT 
FINGER 






STEPHENSON'S 
FURNITURE 
CREAM. 


Floor Polish, for Wood and Stained Flooring, Oilcloth, &¢. 


STEPHENSON BROS., Limited, Bradford. 








THE FAMOUS The descnption given of 

the little “Mab” as the 
a shaving imple- 
ment in the world is 
aa in thousands 
of testimonials. The 
“Mab” is rapidly super- 


seding the big clumsy 
razors hitherto used. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered apes 
Mark, “ The MAB,” 
you will be dis ede. 
PRICE. 
Black Handle ...... 2/6 
had Ee -. 26 
PAIR'IN CASE. 
oF g 


Sent cs? nerve — day as 


Razo “AB = 
[ 73) Newael Street, 
BIRMI INGHAM. 





< 
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The Workers in the City, the Library and the Editorial Room 
find their labours lightened by the intelligent use of the 


Remington 


“Typewriter. 


It presents facts in a clear and legible 
manner, and gives efficient service always. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


100, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch—263, OXFORD STREET, W. 























THE LONDON SHOE CO., L” 


Wholesale Boot Factors. le Pairs? Sold. 
Makers to H.R.H. THE CROWN PRINCE OF ae a the Principal Courts of Europe. | 


Goods sent on Approbation. Catalogues Post Free. 
TERMS CASH. 


Nn 
I} 


No. 955. 


16/9 





PATENT CALF COURT SHOE EVENING DRESS BOOT. PATENT CALF COURT SHOE. 
Smart Medium or Square Tce, Glace Kid Leg Patent Whole Golosh. Whole Cut Smart or Medium Toe, 






No. 992. 


12/9 





PATENT CALF DRESS SHOE. PATENT CALF MILITARY DRESS BOOT. P. ALF 
Smart or Broad Toe, Smart Toe. my Bread =” 


Carriage Paid on British Letter Orders only, but not on Approbation Parcels. 
Head Office: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
West End /116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, wW. 


Branches|21 & 22, SLOANE STREET, S.W. 
All Letters to City. 
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SOFT FAIR SKIN. HAIR PRESERVED 
Face, Hands and Arms of delicate whiteness insured AND BEAUTIFIED 


to those Ladies who use 


ROWLAND'S|ROWLANDS 
KALYDOR||macassaroit| | 


It prevents baldness, eradicates scurf, is the best 








which removes Redness, Roughness, and all cutaneous dressing for ladies’ hair, and for children it is invalu- 

defects, and produces a lovely delicate complexion. able, so in a Golden Colour for fair hair. Sizes 

Sizes 2s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 38. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, 
and A. Rowland & Sons, Hatton Garden, London. and A. "Rowland & Sons, Hatton Garden, London. 























EVERY HOUSEHOLD AND TRAVELLING TRUNK , 
Ought to contain A BOTTLE of 


4ENO’'S ‘FRUIT SALT? 


It prevents any over-acid state of the blood, and pene bag iz t in every 
bedroom and traveller’s bag in readiness for yaetan Sati AYS does 
GOOD—NEVER any harm. It forms a DE FUL, INVIGORATING, 
COOLING, SOOTHING, and HEALTH-GIVING beverage. It acts as simply, 
yet just as porertel on a, ay 8 — as sunshine does on the vegetab e 
world, and FS BY RAL M ANS, without hazardous force, all 
foetid or POISONOUS MATTER. It is MIMEO SIBLE to OVERSTATE its 
mm GREAT VALUE in HEALTH or oo SE. Its effect on any DISORDERED 
q or FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S 
Ss OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE, 


CAUTION.—See capsule marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have a Worthless Imitation. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C, ENO’S PATENT. 


TRELOAR’S | 
LINOLEUM 


is well seasoned, therefore wears well. 














LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 













































FOUNDED 1823 


The Edinburgh 
Lif e Assurance 


Company 





DIVISION of PROFITS as at 3ist DECEMBER 1902. 





ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
£3,750,000 


ANNUAL REVENUE 
£420,000 


CLAIMS PAID 
£6,500,000 





Partnership Assurances — 

Family Trust Policies free from Creditors 
Early Provident Policies for Young Persons 
Policies Non-Forfeitable and World-Wide 
Educational Endowments 
Explanatory Prospectuses on application 
HEAD OFFICE .. . 22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICE .. If KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


[OVER 


—_ EDINBURGH LIFE 


Assurance Company 


FOUNDED 1823 


INCORPORATED ‘BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT 


HE OLDEST SCOTTISH ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
transacting Life Assurance, Endowment, and 
Annuity Business alone—without Fire, Marine or 
other risks—which affords the Additional Security 
of a Substantial Capital (£500,000) besides a large 


ACCUMULATED ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY FUND. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT OF ABBOTSFORD, BARONET, 


who died in 1832, was one of the Founders of 
the Company and a Director, and was himself a 


Policyholder for a substantial amount. 





AMPLE SECURITY. MODERATE PREMIUMS. 





THE 1897 BONUSES EXCEEDED £365,000. 





LIBERAL CONDITIONS. EARLY BONUSES. 





HEAD OFFICE 
22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


MANAGER AND ACTUARY 
ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.LA. 


LONDON OFFICE—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Printed by T. and A. CONSTABLE, Edinburgh 




















INQUIRY-FORM 
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Dublin—55 Upper SACKVILLE STREET. 
Newcastle—13 MosLey STREET. 
Dundee—56 COMMERCIAL STREET. 


Bristol—14 BALDWIN STREET. 


Birmingham—16 BENNETT’s ILILL. 
Cardiff—1oo St. Mary SrrEeErT. 


Belfast—44 RoyaL AVENUE. 
Glasgow—122 St. VINCENT STR 
Liverpool—6 CasTLE STREET. 


Manchester—12 


Ee i et et it ee a 





on attaining the age of 


minty 


(or at Death if previous) 


with the alternative of 


AL p~ension 


of over 


£IOO FOR LIFE 


AFTER AGE SIXTY 
* With Bonus Additions. 


SEE OTHER SIDE 








of 


of 
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EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIVES AND ANNUITIES). 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 


HEAD OFFICE: 79, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
CITY: 41, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
BIRMINGHAM: Colmore Row. BRISTOL: Baldwin Street. 
LEEDS: Park Row. MANCHESTER: Cross Street. 


Accumulated Funds ... ‘on .. £2,577,000 


DEBENTURE POLICIES with GUARANTEED BENEFITS. 
MODERATE RATES. STRONG RESERVES. 


Claims and Bonus Paid = . £13,000,000 


Twentieth-Century Prospectus on Application. 


TRUE ano FALSE. 


Cocoa Manufacturers tell you Pure Cocoa is a sufficient Food. 

THIS IS FALSE. The nourishment it contains is only 

minute. The only Cocoa which contains sufficient Real 
Nourishment is PLASMON COCOA. THIS IS TRUE. 


PLASMON COCOA 


contains 10 times more nourishing substance than the Finest 
and Purest Cocoas. We defy Cocoa Manufacturers to 
disprove it. 
When you buy your Cocoa ask for a warranty as to the exact amount of nutriment it contains, and see 
what you will get. We will give you one for Plasmon Cocoa. No other Cocoa Manufacturer can do this. 


ONE CUP OF PLASMON COCOA contains more real nourishment than TEN CUPS prepared with 
the finest and purest Cocoa obtainable. 




















Plasmon Cocoa is sold at the same price as ordinary Best Cocoa, that only stimulates you, 
while in Plasmon Cocoa you get a perfect and reliable nourishment. 

Plasmon Cocoa is made in Mild Flavour (Violet Label) and Full Flavour (Red Lael), to suit all tastes, 
in tins, 9d., 1/4 and 2/6. Sold by all Grocers.and Stores. POST FREE—Descriptive Pamphlet, ‘* What 
Plasmon Js,” scientific and medical reports, from INTERNATIONAL PLASMON, Limited, 66a, 
Farringdon St., London, E.C.; West End Branch: 56, Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 











| DINNEFORD’S 
wea! §6IMAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Fifty Years have approved 
7 RES ERV FS MARM ALAD F of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
, i| | ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions 
© M OT T lE p FR J ITS Ladies, Children, and Infants. ee 
e o 





id 
DINNEFORDS' through- 
Sold by all Grocers and Stores. (rrerteery ont the 
orid. 
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THE PIANOLA. 


AN EDUCATOR AND HOME ENTERTAINER. 



































The PIANOLA is an instrument by means of which anyone can play the Piano. 


THE following extract is taken from “ By the Way” column in the London G/ode of 23rd October 
last :— 
Time, 1910—Little Boy (rushing into mother’s room)--‘*Oh, mother! Come quick! There’s 
a man downstairs playing a piano with his hands !” 


The significance of the above quotation is apparent. It indicates more forcibly than any 
direct statement how the Pzano/a is revolutionizing modern piano-playing. It fills a place in the 
home which nothing else can fill. This is true of the present day, but ten years hence the 
Pianola will occupy an even more prominent position in the world of music. The joke will still 
remain an exaggeration, however. We do not desire, and it would be foolish to expect to achieve, 
the complete elimination of hand-playing. Many people will still learn to play by hand, but the 
ordinary method will be by means of the Pianola. It will be the usual and universally recognised 
means of playing the piano, and even those who play by hand will call in its aid for compositions 
beyond their repertory. 


A moment’s consideration will show anyone that there is nothing surprising in the advance 
THE PIANOLA is making in the sphere of music as an educator and entertainer. Like other 
great inventions it is bound to exert a far-reaching and beneficial influence. 
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THE PIANOLA. 


To play the pianoforte with anything like proficiency necessitates practising many hours daily 
in order to give the fingers the necessary mechanical dexterity. Even the greatest professional 
pianists have to devote six or seven hours a day to finger training, ze. to the purely hard work 
of piano playing. The difficulties of technic often cause the emotional side to suffer, and thus 
one’s performances become dry and uninteresting. The time formerly spent in becoming 
technically skilled may now be devoted to gaining a knowledge of the greatest masterpieces, 
and the secret of musical culture lies in being familiar with the great masters. The only thing 
that makes music worth listening to is expression, and with THE PIANOLA’S aid expression 
is one’s sole aim, as the technic is always correct. 

No other instrument has ever been produced which, while providing the technic, was yet 
subject to the will of the player so that the rendition would bear the impress of his indiv iduality. 

THE PIANOLA renders with ‘absolute correctness all the pianoforte literature of the world, 
and is in that respect greater than the finest musician. 

THE PIANOLA is endorsed by every musician of prominence, including the world’s greatest 
pianists. It is not only endorsed, but has been selected for private ue by— 








IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI. Mme. EMMA CALVE. 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL. EMIL SAUER. 
ERNEST VON DOHNANYI. JOSEF HOFMANN. 
OSSIP GABRILOWITCH. HAROLD BAUER. 
Mme. FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. JEAN DE RESZKE. 


Mme GADSKI, and others. 


Paderewski ordered a second Pianola for his Switzerland home six months after the first one 
had been sent to his Paris residence. 





Owners of Pianolas are enthusiastic in its 
approval. 

The following excerpts are representative of 
the letters we receive. The writers’ names are 
omitted, but the original letters will gladly be 
shown to anyone desiring to see them. 











‘*The Pianola arrived in 
safety on Saturday, and the 
result of an experience of its 
ability—for one can really use 
no other word—is in the highest 
degree satisfactory. The in- 
ventors and the producers are 
conferring a boon on all lovers 
of the beautiful in placing at 
disposal such a means of render- 
ing fine music in a manner really 
worthy of the composer. Thank- 
ing you for your attention, and 
assuring you that your wonderful 
instrument is in the hands of one 
who appreciates it.” 


‘*T had the treat of hearing 
the Pianola this morning. Yes, 
it is a marvellous instrument, 
and you have fully realised a 
dream hitherto impossible. To 
all ardent lovers of music your 
invention opens the paradise. 


PIANOLA in use with Upright Piano. 
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THE PIANOLA. 


**I do not know who the inventor is, or is it the effort of several which has produced such a result ? 












































Pianola in use with Grand Piano. 


But, at any rate, to one and all who have had a share in the 
creation of such a marvel should be given a token of full 
gratitude by all those who were, from some cause or other, 
condemned never to have the rapture of rendering music as 
they feel it. The greatest possible success should be yours. 

‘*T am no artist, no public man, nothing in fact which can 
justify my writing to you in such a strain, but I love music 
with all my might, and it is because I fully realise the price- 
less value of your invention that I cannot restrain my 
admiration.” 


‘*T have now had one of your Pianolas for three months, 
and my only regret is that I did not buy one three years ago 
when I first heard one played. I did not then, however, 
appreciate the educational scope and artistic possibilities 
of your marvellous invention. With its aid I find that I am 
rapidly becoming acquainted with the more difficult master- 
pieces of pianoforte music which my limited technique had 
prevented me from even attempting to study, and which I 
could hear only too seldom at expensive pianoforte recitals. 
I find also that my appreciation of fine playing is enormously 
enhanced by knowing the music so intimately, while music 
within my own capacity of execution is rendered infinitely 
easier to learn through familiarity with the finished render- 
ing on your instrument. 

“ Owing to the elastic quality of the pneumatic touch 
my piano has been in no way injured, and has now improved 
by being played on with the Pianola, while the ease with 
which the machine can be wheeled away and readjusted 
forms a strong additional point in its favour. 

‘*IT find a considerable characteristic English prejudice 
against your invention, but only amongst those who have 
not heard it played, or have heard it played badly. Alike 
for those who can and those who cannot play the piano I 
consider the Pianola indispensable. You are at liberty to 
make any use you please of this disinterested expression of 
my enthusiastic opinion of your invention.’ 


THE QUESTION OF PURCHASING A PIANOLA IS AN IMPORTANT ONE 
TO EVERY OWNER OF A PIANO. 


You have a piano in your home. 


You have invested a large amount of money in its purchase, 


certainly more than the instrument would be worth merely as an article of furniture. You may be 
able to play or you may not—in either case there are undoubtedly many selections which you 


would like to play, but are unable to. 


This is not because the music is not in the piano, but 


because you are technically unskilled—your fingers do not “know the notes.” 
The only way to get full value out of your piano is to secure a Pianola. It will enable you or 
any member of your family to play any pianoforte composition ever written, and to play with 


expression. 


Every pianoforte composition ever composed may be played with the Pianola, and by subscribing 
to our Circulating Library owners of our instruments are able for a small yearly payment to have 


access to our immense stock of music rolls. 


The Price of a Pianola is £65, and if desired it may be had on the instalment system. 
If you will call at our showrooms we shall be happy to play the Pianola to you whether or not 


you have any intention of buying. 


copy of Catalogue O, our latest issue. 


Should you, however, be unable to call, please write for a 





THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 
225 Regent Street, London, W. 


THE PIANOLA IS SOLD AT NO OTHER ADDRESS IN LONDON. 


ACENTS IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS. 





























The Royal Bar-Lock 


Visible Writing Typewriter. 


















The Qeal of Royal Prpproval 


is the highest honour that can be conferred on a manufactured 










article. 





The fact that we have been appointed Typewriter Manufacturers 
to His Majesty THE KING should have a significance to every 
business man in the whole United Kingdom. 













The Roya BAR-LOCK VISIBLE-WRITING TYPEWRITER is not 
only in use in the Royal Palaces—there are 300 Bar-Locks in the 
Navy and Army; over 200.in the General Post Office; over 250 by 
Messrs. Lever Brothers, Ltd.; and 65,000 other users attest the 
supremacy of the Bar-Lock. 


We know that in your Offtce and Counting-Room there is need 
of the Royal, BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER. 


















We feel assured that, if you were familiar with its merits and 
the story of its success, you would undoubtedly join its distin- 


guished rank of patrons. 
Hence this proposition : 


We want to send a Royvat BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER for a six days’ 
visit to your place of business. 
















We ask you to entertain it for a week. Then we will ask you to 


entertain a proposition. 
















Give it every test. Look at it from every view-point. Get 
familiar with its details. Compare its work. Consider its possi- 
bilities for speed. Write with it. Have your clerk operate it. 
Go into it thoroughiy, and when the week of test is up we are 
confident that you will agree with us that the Rovar BAR-LOcK 
VISIBLE-WRITING TYPEWRITER embodies the most practical perfected 
features ever introduced in writing machines. 






bis Maiesty’s Typewriter Makers: 
THE TYPEWRITER COMPANY, L*” 


ead Office: 
12, 14 & 16, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 








“The Royal Dar-Lock “Sypewriter. 


VALUES of the ROYAL BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER. 


First of all, the value of a writing machine is in its time-saving 
quality. 

Minutes measure into £ s. d. in business. 

Bunglesome typewriters are time-thieves. 

On every machine where the writing is done invisibly—under 
cover of the carriage —the time loss amounts to days and £ £ £’s in 
the yearly total. 

The Royal BAR-LOcK is a visible writer—a continuous worker. 
The operator puts his fingers on the keyboard—and keeps them 
there. His work is constantly before hiim—every letter of every line. 

The visible-writing feature was first introduced by the Bar-Lock 
a suggestion very thankfully received by other manufacturers, who 
were too purblind to see their way out of the hidden-writing rut. 

They adopted the visible feature as nearly as the letters patent 
would permit. But, seizing an idea, and making successful use of it, 
are two distinctly different things. There is no ‘ Visible’? Typewriter, 
save the Royal, BAR-LOCK, that does not partially obscure the 
writing, and tiat does not sacrifice some vital element of strength 
or aligninent. 

The present Royal BAR-LOCK is an improvement upon its own 
improvements. It has kept getting better, though it’s always been best. 

The coinplete automatic construction of the BAR-LOCK strips it of 
all bothersoine detail in operation. 

The keyboard is the most practical arrangement conceivable. It 
is responsive to the most delicate tap—no hammering your fingers off. 

Its alignment is exact—the first day and the tenth year. 

It knows no limit in speed, except the limit of huinan manipulation. 
In rapid writing each type-bar springs promptly and precisely back to 
place. There can be no catching—no piling up. 


SOMETHING NEW and GOOD. 


The new Automatic Royat Bar-Lock is the first and only Typewriter suitable for 
writing invoices. 

By a movement of the lever all invoices and statements can be written as easily, 
simply, and quickly as an ordinary business letter. Triplicate export invoices written 
simultaneously. 

Royal, BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITERS are sold upon a cash or credit 
basis—liberal terms—-easy instalments. A generous allowance made 
upon your old machine. 

Our handsome booklet, telling the story of the ‘“ BAR-LOcK,” 
post free. 

Remember our offer! Will you let the BAR-LOCK work for you a 
week for nothing ? 


Branches: 


BIRMINGHAM: Victoria Square. LEEDS: 1, Guildford Street. 

(Opbosite Council House.) MANCHESTER: 31, Brown Street. 
BRISTOL: 28, Baldwin Street. NEWCASTLE: St. Nicholas Chambers. 
CARDIFF: 30, Mount Stuart Square, SHEFFIELD: 8, Orchard Street. 
DUBLIN: 43. Dame Street. ADELAIDE: 34, Royal Exchange. 
EDINBURGH: 52, Frederick Street. CAPE TOWN: 23a, Burg Street. 
GLASGOW: 22, Renfield Street. SYDNEY: 4, Victoria Arcade. 
LIVERPOOL: 41b, North John Street. WELLINGTON: 42, Lambden Quay. 











* Bar-Lock ” 





First-in Rank ... 





ret te: eke 6 8 





H.M. Government. 





First in Cities... . 





First in Insurance. 





First in Commerce. 





The above represents a total of over 1,500 


His Majesty the King uses in the Royal 
Palaces 5 times as 
many Bar-Locks as 
all other makes 
combined. 


The three largest 
Government Depart- 
ments, The General 
Post Office, The Navy 
andArmy - - - - 


use 3 times as many 
Bar-Locks as all 
other makes com- 
bined. 


use 3 times as many 
Bar-Locks as all 
other makes com- 
bined. 


The three largest Cor- 
porations : — London, 
Glasgow, Liverpool - 


The three largest In- 
surance Companies :— 
The London and Lan- 
cashire, The Liverpool, 
London and Globe, 


use8 times as many 
Bar-Locks as all 
other makes com- 


The Mutual Life of bined. 

New York.- « - - 

The three largest Com- 

mercial Companies :—| usegtimes as many 


The Bank of England, 
The Eastern Telegraph 
Co., Messrs. Lever 
Bros., Ltd. - - - - 


Bar-Locks as all 
other makes com- 
bined. 





Bar-Locks. 








“‘The Wise Man Profits by the Experience of others.’’ 


IS IT GOOD COMMON SENSE ¢o go on 
ters, after seeing the results 4 
make a trial. Why not investigate our claims, -that the new Royal Bar-Lock will 


automatic 7; 


re above? It costs you nothing to 


do more work in a given time, and do it better, than any other Typewriter ? 





A Liberal Allowance for Old Machines of other makes. 


buying old style, hidden-writing, non- — 
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HIGH-CLASS PRODUCTIONS 


MAND-MADE 


{CIGARETTES. 








(VIRGINIA GRADE). 











DANGEROUS 





Beware of cheap Cigarettes, manu- 
factured by machinery, at the rate of 
thousands per minute, They contain « 
quantity of dust, which enters the system 
and sets up.a dangerous irritation of the 
digestive organs. 


The tobacco for each “STATE EXPRESS” 
CIGARETTE is specially selected, and the 
least particle of dust carefully removed. It 
iy then roiled by hand and enveloped in pure 
and combustible paper. For these reasons 
the “STATE EXPRESS” CIGARETTES are 
Absolutely Harmless. 











SMOKING. 











ALL HIGH-CLASS TOBACCONISTS AND 





STATE EXPRESS CIGARETTES 


ARE SOLD BY 


THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 


if unobtainable Locally, samples sent post free at attached prices. 





STORES 





ARDATH TOBACCO COMPANY, 44, Worship St LONDON, E.C 





























ARDATH TOBACCO COMPANY, 


Saree XPRESS 


Cigarettes. 


(VIRGINIA GRADE). 


NON-INJURIOUS TO THE THROAT. 








STATE EXPRESS. 


No. 555 





Price 4/9 2/6 1/3 
STATE EXPRESS. 


No. 999 


(GotD TIPPED. 





100 10. 


Price 7/- 3/6 1/10 gd. 


STATE EXPRESS. 





Packed in The Daintiest 


* 
Charming Production 
Heliotrope x P| l nN S in 
Boxes. Cigarettes. 
ne (GOLD TIPPED.) e 


100 10 


price G/=> 2/6 A= Sts«iG 





OF ALL HIGH-CLASS TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. 








ARDATH TOBAEGS COMPANY, 


Sate 


Cigarettes. 


(VIRGINIA GRADE.) 


A REVELATION TO SMOKERS. 


STATE EXPRESS. 








Latest Packed in 
Production. Handsome 
Eau-de-Nil 

(BILLIARD ROOM SIZE.) ~ Boxes, 


Price 6/6 





WEIGHT LINES. 


———= STATE EXPRESS. 


No. 111 


Price 10d. -per Ounce (about 25 Cigarettes). 
STATE EXPRESS. 


nee 


(GOLD Tippen.) 


Ih Price 1. per Ounce (about 25 Cigarettes) 





| 
OF ALL HIGH-CLASS TOBACCONISTS AND STORES. | 














Thre is bat ONE 
Tobacco. worth 
—— : 


ey Rate bd 


Declared by Modern Scientific 
and Medical Authorities 


THE HEALTHIEST 


SMOKING MIXTURE 


Dr. J. A. Austin, writes: “After a long and 
fruitiess quest for an ideal smoking mixture, | have 
at last alighted on the famous ‘“ARDATH,’ which is 
perfectly free from the crudeness and asperities of 
inferior tobacco, so injurious to the heart and nerves, 
and renders smoking a harmiess luxury.” 


In Three Strengths--MILD, MEDIUM, FULL. 
2-02. Pkt. 1/2»; }-Ib. Tin, 2/4 ' Ye 


Sold by all High-Class Tobacconists and 
Stores throughout the World. 


» If unobtainable locally samples sent post free at above prices 4 


 ARDATH TOBACCO COMPANY, . ¢ 
44, Worship &t., London £,0. 








| The STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S . . 


Goerz Double Anastiqmats 


» s Give Splendid Results. 


Each GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT 
supplies :— 


4. A RAPID LENS for general purposes 
—Portraiture, Landscape, Architec- 
ture, Enlargements, etc., working at 
full aperture with extreme sharp- 
ness to the edges of the plate for 
which it is constructed. 


2. A WIDE ANGLE LENS for Interiors 
and all views at short distances, 
sharply covering a much larger 
plate when smaller apertures are 
employed. 


8. A LONG-FOCUS LENS for distant 
objects, when the back combination 
alone is used. 





Important! 

All Goerz Double Anastigmats supplied 
by us are the original make of the in- 
ventor, Mr. C. P. GOERZ, Berlin. 

The diaphragms are engraved according 
to the English standard. 


T i 7 ‘ i 
For further Particulars please write to— aken in ste pene Oa Anschutz 
. 


The Stereoscopic Company, 106 & 108 Regent St., W., & 54 Cheapside, E.C, 





















THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY’S * 


GOCTZ ° 4° 
Crieder. | 
Binoculars 


THE MOST PERFEGT of all PRISMATIC — ) 


They are unrivalled for Brilliancy, Field of 
View, and Compactness. 























PRICES. 
Magnifications. 
3 x ea ‘i -- £6 5 0 
6 x am ae . 710 0 
9 x avs a fhe 815 0 
12 x non fan a 2 O® 


A pamphlet containing all particulars about these 
new glasses will be sent free of charge. 





THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S | / 
KoDAK CAMERAS 


FITTED WITH 


GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMATS. 


Original Berlin Make. 


The new Folding Pocket Kodak No. 3, givit 
pictures 3} x 4}in. has been fitted for us with a Goer 
Double Anastigmat and a Bausch and Lom) Unicum 
Shutter, making a most perfect Pocket Camera. 








a Price £10 17 6. 
The — — Wn 3, wm ats “xn in. oye ey « 


5x4 in. se oe . aS 

4 ‘ 7x6 in. ee s .. 1412 
The Panoram Kodak No.1... ws “y ais ase és < és 8 15 8 
4 10 10 i 


The Lenses and Shutters can be removed from these Kodaks (except the Panoram Kodaks) 
and used on other cameras. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 16 & 108 REGENT STREET, ¥ 


and 54 Cheapside, E.C. 








y’ my Both Pictures are taken in ypyy second with 
THE STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S 


GOERZ-ANSCHUTZ Folding Camera. 


This is the best Camera in the market, 
as every kind of work such as Land and 
Seascapes, Interiors, Architecture, Groups, 
Portraits, and the fastest Instantaneous 
Views up to 55sec. can be done with it. 


The Camera is extremely light, and 
extremely compact, and extremely easy 
to work. 


All Cameras are fitted with the 


STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY'S 


Goerz Double 
Anastigmats [6.8 


Original Berlin Make. 


A splendidly illustrated Pamphlet will be 


sent against 4d. for postage if this publication 
is mentioned. 


The STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY, 18108 Reset stv 
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A YOUNG LADY CURED OF 


Headache, Indigestion, & Debility, 


BY 


BILE BEANS FOR BILIOUSNESS. 


AMID pretty rural pastures about ten miles from Melton Mowbray, and 
half the distance from Belvoir Castle, is Harby Bridge, where lives Miss 
Lizzie Starbuck, who has recently been cured of Headache, Debility, 
and Indigestion by Chas. Forde’s BILE BEANS for BILIOUSNESS in a 
remarkable manner. <A Melton Mowbray News reporter, who inquired 
into the case, writes that the young 
lady looked sucha picture of health 
that it was at first hard to believe 
the story of torture and then of 
triumph which was unfolded to 
him. “As a little child,” said she, 
“T was never very strong. I grew 
too quickly; and up to quite re- 
cently endured much agony with 
headache and sickness. Last sum- 
mer I went out cheese-making, 
but had indigestion so badly that 
it took all the life and energy out 
of me. I felt as though I could not 
work; and, although I struggled 
on until the end of the season, 
my condition grew more pitiable. 
Head and stomach pills I tried in 
vain. Still the pain of indigestion 
racked my whole frame. It inter- 
fered with my appetite; I slept 
very poorly; and I was far too 
weak to carry the buckets of water 
as Iam doing now. It was something more than the ordinary ‘ out of 
sorts’ or rundown feeling. One day we saw an account of the wonderful 
properties of Chas. Forde’s BILE BEANS, and sent forafew. They did 
me good, and I then bought a large box. Before I had been taking the 
course long I began to feel a marked change. ‘The sickly feelings grew 
less, and there was less headache. ‘Then these both vanished completely. 
Meanwhile I seemed to be pulling round in general health. Instead of 
being weak and low like I was before—poor in spirits, pale in looks, 
wasted and fatigued with the least effort—I began to feel quite strong 
again. Now I am not like the same person. 1 feel equal to any ordinary 
effort, and can carry those two buckets of water (pointing to two buckets 
standing near) easily; and one has to be pretty strong to do that. I can 
honestly say that it is to BILE BEANS that I owe all this. My Uncle 
(with whom Miss Starbuck lives) did not believe in patent medicines ; 
but I gave him some of the Beans when he was taken ill, and they did 
him so much good that he is now perfectly convinced as to the justice 
of the claims of this medicine, at any rate.” 

“Yes,” interposed the young lady’s mother, “ BILE BEANS have done 
her a world of good, and I can recommend them to anybody.” 

Mr. Starbuck also said he willingly gave BILE BEANS their due, 
adding “They’re the best thing I have met with in my life.” 
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Do You Easily Catch Cold ? 


THE approach of winter in our Northern climate is always accompanied by an 
epidemic of colds, chills, influenza, rheumatism, &c., and the reason for this is not far 
to seek. The change of season from the warmth of the late summer to the icy chill 
of winter is not attended by a corresponding change in the human system; hence 
the hundred and one ailments so common at this time. To be in a state to throw off 
colds, chills, &c.—with their more serious consequences when contracted—the body 
should be in the very pink of condition. Now after the debilitating heat of summer, 
this condition can very rarely be attained without some assistance being given to the 
organs. What is required is some natural stimulant which will not overtax the organs 
so that when its use is discontinued they will be weaker than they were before, but 
which will assist them to do the additional work required of them, and at the same 
time strengthen and invigorate them. BiLeE BEANns for BILiousNEss fulfil all these 
requirements. Their composition is purely vegetable; their action on the stomach, 
liver, and kidneys is mild, and has the effect of so bracing the system that winter's 
cold and wet lose their terror and their power to injure. They bring about perfect 
circulation, thus curing the unpleasant feeling of cold feet and hands; and they 
stimulate the action and increase the energy. 





SENT RHEUMATISM CLEAN AWAY. 


Oswestry District Conservative Club. 

Jothe BILE BEAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Sirs,—l am very pleased to inform you Bile Beans 
have done me a lot of good. I have suffered badly 
with rheumatism in my feet, almost unable to walk for 
pain. lam very pleased to say that since taking your 
Bile Beans Iam able to go about free from pain. They 
seem to have sent it clean away from me. I am recom- 
mending them to my friends who have seen me before 

and since I have taken your Bile Beans. 

You can make what use you like of this, of any 


good (oO vou. 





I remain, Yours truly, 


(Signed) JOHN GRIFFITHS, Steward 


Indigestion and the Heart. 


Tie following appeared in the Health Notes of The Northern Daily Telegraph, and 
will no doubt explain to many the cause of symptoms which they may have felt, and 
also point out the remedy :—“ Many persons on going to bed and lying on the left 
side experience a very troublesome and distressing sensation, which perhaps wakens 
them from a slight doze, or even a profound sleep. They feel as though tl 





he heart 
had stopped, and then as though it was fluttering within them. They often come 
to the conclusion that they are suffering from heart disease, and become very much 
alarmed and both depressed and anxious, when, in point of fact, they are merely 
suffering from flatulent dyspepsia, which distends the stomach and causes it to press 
upon the apex of the heart, interfering with the regularity of the beat, and producing 
palpitation. Persons suffering in this way can be cured by simple treatment. 

A dose of Bite BEAns for BiLrousneEss taken after the last meal before retiring will 
be found to have a most beneficial effect. Their action is directly upon the liver, 
which they regulate, and thus bring about perfect digestion. The symptoms 
denoted above will be then found to speedily disappear. Probably two out of every 
three persons who think they have heart disease are really free from this serious 
disorder. The whole trouble being caused by defective digestion. 
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BILIOUSNESS 


have proved themselves in all parts of the world 
to be the greatest specific for all Liver and Diges- 
tive Ailments. Bile Beans are not a carelessly 
prepared nostrum, but on the contrary they are the 
result of careful study and investigation on the 
part of Mr. Charles Forde, a celebrated Chemist 
and Scientist. Mr. Forde discovered a vegetable 
substance that has the peculiar properties of acting 
in the process of digestion in the same way as 
nature’s own animal bile 


: l This vegetable he suc- 
ceeded in compounding with eight other ingredients 
to facilitate its working, the whole being called 
“BILE BEANS.” Bile Beans act in a natural 
and gentle manner, without purging or in any way 
distressing the patient. By their use the old method 
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of curing digestive ailments by means of harmful 
drugs such as pepsin, bismuth, mercury, etc., is 
completely done away with. Bile Beans have been 
termed “a medicine for the people at a popular 
price,” and this title is fully maintained when it is 
considered that over 300,000 doses are taken every 
night throughout the world. Theyhave been found unequalled in curing Headache, 
Influenza, Costiveness, Piles, Liver Troubles, Bad Breath, Rheumatism, Liver Chill, 
Colds, Indigestion, Dizziness, Buzzing in the Head, Fulness after Eating, Constipation, 
Lack of ambition, Debility, Anemia, Female Ailments, Pimples, and a host of other 
ailments that owe their origin to defective bile flow, assimilation, and digestion. 
They will also be of great service in Nervous Disorders, Loss of mg Shortness 
of Breath, Blotches on the Skin, Scrofula, Insomnia, and Troubled Sleep. They act 
quickly in restoring females to health, and for a general aperient and tonic remedy 
they are unequalled. Bile Beans are obtainable of all Chemists, or Post Free, if this 
saper is mentioned, from THE BILE BEAN MANUFACTURING Co., 119 & 120, London 
Nall, London, E.C., on receipt of price 1/1}, and 2/9 (large box, contains three 
times small size) three large boxes 7/6, or six for 14/- 





















IMPORTANT WARNING. 


Bile Beans are NOT sold LOOSE, being put up in sealed boxes only, bearing the name of 
the inventor ‘“‘CHARLES FORDE.” All others are fraudulent imitations, and you are 
warned not to accept any but the genuine. 










A FREE SAMPLE. 








§ The Proprietors have so much faith in the efficacy of Bile 

5 Beans that they will forward a Sample Free, and a Book 

FREE SAMPLE COU: ON] on the Liver and Digestive Ailments, if you send your 
BILE BEANS Name and Address and a Penny Stamp (to cover return 





mi AQ Postage) along with accompanying Coupon. Address THE 
No. 74963 BILE BEAN MANUPACTUKING CO., 119 & 120, London Wall, 
London, E.C. 


























Medical 
Opinions 


IDEAL TONIC WINE. 





The following have been selected from a large number of similar communications received from Members 
of the Medical Profession, in order to illustrate the unvarying success which has attended the use 
of VIBRONA in cases of every-day occurrence in which a thoroughly trustworthy 
and efficient Tonic is the one thing needed. 


Anemic conditions. 


“T have used VIBRONA in Anemic 
conditions with the best results.” 1496 t.— 
M.B., C.M. 


Anemia and extreme weakness. 


“T tried VIBRONA in a case of Anemia 
and extreme weakness in a young lady. She 
expressed herself as feeling very much better 
and stronger after taking it. It produced no 
headache.” 221195 b.—M.B. 


Beneficial in deficient vitality. 


‘““A preparation such as VIBRONA 
containing a known and constant amount of 
valuable restoratives, is calculated to prove 
beneficial in many cases of deficient vitality 
and in convalescence from disease. The slight 
bitterness due to the alkaloids does not render 
it unpalatable, and the absence of injurious 
after-effects is a point of evident importance 
in its favour.” 121298 p.—M.B., C.M. 


Lassitude and tiredness. 


‘*T prescribed VIBRONA in a case of 
lassitude and tiredness in a lady who was 
suffering from the effects of an attack of 
bronchitis. At the end of a week, after taking 
a wineglassful every morning, she _ had 
improved wonderfully, and as she took no other 
medicine, I can only feel certain that this 
happy result was entirely due to VIBRONA.” 
7398 f.—L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 


Extreme nervous prostration. 


**T gave VIBRONA to a patient suffering 
from extreme nervous prostration following an 
attack of Influenza. I had previously tried 
Quinine Mixtures and Coca Wine. The 
Quinine did most good, but the patient was 
intolerant of it. It caused both headache and 
tinnitus, and had to be discontinued. 

*“VIBRONA, which I then substituted 
for the Quinine Mixture, caused no bad effects 
whatever, and I am happy to state that she is 
now continuing the use of the Wine with 
marked benefit. I have myself tasted and 
approved of the wine, and notice the absence 
of any medicated flavour.”’ 6698 0.—L.R.U.P. 














Anemia, An Ideal Tonic. 


“TI regard VIBRONA as an Ideal Tonic 
in pernicious Anemia.” 3296 s.—M.D., 
M.R.C.S. 





Anemia and Debility. 

‘I have prescribed VIBRONA in cases 
of debility and anemia and am very pleased 
indeed, as it not only has a good effect but 
patients take it well and continue the treatment 
longer than they would if medicines were 
given.” 6596 f.—L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S. 


Personal Testimony. 

‘““My wife used VIBRONA with advan- 
tage to her strength, and to her general vigour 
of body, and there is no doubt that she is less 
anzmic since she began its use.” 121298 r.— 
M.B., C.M. 








“I gave VIBRONA to a poor girl who 
suffers very much at times from Migraine. 
She stated that she felt much benefited by it, 
as she cannot take Quinine.” 4798 m.— 


L.R.C.P., L.M. 


Neuralgia and Sleeplessness. 


‘*T am constantly prescribing VIBRONA 
and am thoroughly satisfied of its great 
usefulness ; more particularly in cases of nerve 
exhaustion, so frequently accompanied by 
Neuralgia and consequent sleeplessness. 9596 c. 
—M.B., C.M. 





Debility with Muscular Weakness. 


‘*T prescribed VIBRONA in a case of 
debility with muscular rheumatism following 
an obscure febricula (probably the pseudo 
Influenza of this winter), and found that it 
gave appetite, did not upset the stomach, and 
increased the blood-pressure and tonicity of 
the vessels. It distinctly astringed the vaso- 
motor system of nerves, checking a tendency 
to perspiration on the least exertion.” 


17290 1.—M.R.C.S., -L.R.C.P. 








N.B.—It ts scarcely necessary to remark that, whilst scrupulously respecting the wishes of the Medical Profession, 
in withholding the names and addresses of our correspondents, we guarantee the bond fide character of every 
communication of which we may now, or at any other time, make use. The original letters ave always open to the 
inspection of any Member of the Profession, and this fact will sufficiently attest their genuineness. 





‘ THE IDEAL TONIC WINE is supplied in bottles containing 40 Tonic doses by all 
leading Chemists, Wine Merchants and Stores, at 3/9, or carriage paid at 4/- from 


FLETCHER, FLETCHER & COQ., LD., HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 





Vibrona Art Series, 





The following pictures have now been issued :— 


1—"*CRANMER AT TRAITOR’S GATE.” 
Fredk. Goodall, R.A. 

2.—'‘THE FIGHTING TEMERAIRE.” 
J.M. W. Turner. R.A. 

3-—‘‘FLATFORD MILL.” 
J. Constable, R.A. 

4—‘ULYSSES DERIDING POLYPHEMUS.” 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A. 

5.—‘ THE HORSE FAIR.” 
Rosa Bonheur. 

6.—*THE HAY WAIN.” 
J. Constable, R.A. 


7.—“JAMES II AT WHITEHALL. 
E. M. Ward, R.A. 
8.—“‘ SUSPENSE.” 
Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. 
9.—A VILLAGE CHOIR.” 


T. Webster, R.A. 
10.—'‘GATHERING SEAWEED.” 
F. R. Lee, R.A. 
11.—‘THE DEATH OF CROMWELL.” 
D. W. Wynfield. 


12.—"THE ORDER OF RELEASE." 
Sir. J. E. Millais, R.A. 


Very few of the earlier pictures are left, and owing to the great cost of reproduction, 
when sold out they cannot be replaced. intending purchasers should therefore make 
immediate application for the copies still available. 


Vibrona Art Series. 








be 
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R 
Vibrona Art soins] 


Ro, 12. 


THE ORDER OF RELEASE, 1746 
From the original painting by 
Sir Joun Everett Mittats, P.R.A. 
in the Tate Gallery. 

JF 


The subject of the picture is 
a Highland wife triumphantly 
presenting an order of release for 
her husband who has been out 
in the Rebellion of '45. The drama 
is concentrated in the hands of the 
actors. The wife clasps the hand of 
her husband and presents the order 
to the jailor who scrutinises it closely 
as he holds open the door for his 
prisoner. The wife is a portrait of 
Lady Millais, and the collie was 
painted from a dog belonging to 
Mr. T. C. Hook, R.A. 

The picture forms part of the 
collection presented to the Nation 
by Sir Henry Tate in 1898. 














A 


The picture by Sir John Millais, P.R.A., here represented in miniature, brings to a conclusion the first series 
of twelve reproductions in monochrome of Famous Paintings by celebrated modern artists. 

We have received from all parts of the world, letters expressing the highest 
admiration of the pictures already iseued. Some thousands of these have now been sold, anda 


purchaser of one picture almost invariably orders others; in many i 


of their value. 


The originals are Sepias, on fine piate pap 
of outline and richness of tone are equal to proof 


t the complete set. This is the best evidence 








ing 20 x 26 inches, and in fidelity 


hi +i 





4 ‘gf several guineas. 


Each Picture of the series is obtainable for the nominal sum of Half-a-Crown, and on receipt of Postal 
Order or Stamps for this amount will be forwarded carefully packed, and carriage paid to any address 
within the United Kingdom, or any country in the Postal Union. 





FLEIGHER, FLETCHER & GO., LD., HOLLOWAY, LONDON, N. 
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LANCET. 


Moore S In Tins, 2s. 6d. 


Half Tins (Samples), rs. 6d. 
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‘ 25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 145. 6d. 

per month (second- 

hand, 10s. 6d. per 

month) on the Three 


Years’ System.—Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. PIANOS EXCHANGED. 


These 
magnifi- 
cent .. 
Pianos 
for Hire 


on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free 
of CHAS. STILES & CO., 40 and 42, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 








New Cycles 


are not cheap at any price 
unless fitted with 


so fitted 


per pair. ¢ sell second-hand 
With Wired or wy quickly and profitably. 


Beaded Edges. 


Ask to seé this Trade Mark. 
Guaranteed for Thirteen Months. Of all Cycle Agents. 


THE DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE co., ~ Ltd Para Mills, A Aston Cross, Birmingham ; and Branches. | 
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TO THEIR MAJESTIES 
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MARTELL'S 
THREE STAR 
BRANDY. 




















| ARD &  BOWsp, “STRONGEST AND BEST,” ; 
"@ "| ERY'S 
, f Pure Concentrated 


tere COCOA 


«*The Richest In flesh-forml 
Cedlly, whotserme energy -producing constituents. | 
7-4. 1a no better food.’’—Dr. stituents. The : 


Coepeetennge* 275 GOLD MEDALG AND DIPLOMAS. | 
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